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Since the War 


we have made 


: Marked Improvements | 


“in the 


Manufacture of Colors 


and above all in 
REDS | 


Equal or surpass 
Pre-war Standards 
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Sigmund Ullman Company 
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The two outstandinj, features of 
Voucher Bond are quality and 
price. 


The quality of Voucher Bond is 
obtained by using a liberal per- 
centage of selected ras in the 
formula and runnin, the stock 
slowly and carefully over the 
paper machine. The result is a 
sheet with bright color, even 
surface, and uniform texture. 


Voucher Bond is a real bond 
paper in every respect, yet it sells 
for but a trifle more than 300d 
sulphite sheets. It is the quality 
of paper that will command re- 
peat orders—and every repeat 
job will have the same high-class 
appearance because Voucher Bond 
is a Butler Brand and the quality 
is always maintained. 


Standard Paper Company 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
Sierra Paper Co. 
Butler-Detroit Company 


J. W. Butler Paper Company (Foreian Trade) 
; . Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Central Michigan Paper Co. 


pit pl Pll 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Kansas City, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 


. San Francisco, California 
Los Angeles, California 
Detroit, Michizan 


ESTABLISHED 


J.W. Butler Laper Co 


Astandard quality of low-priced 
writing, manila, sized for pen-and- 
ink writing. 





Passport Railroad is used exten- 
sively for railroad forms, second 
sheets, inter-house communica- 
tions, and in all places where 
a low-priced writing, paper is 
desired. 

The lastin3, qualities of Passport 
Railroad are far superior to those 
of the usual low-priced writing 
paper. It does not become brittle 
or fade durin}, its life of use- 
fulness. 


Standardize on Passport Railroad 
for your low-priced manila writ- 


in’, paper. 








Distributors of Butler Brands 


Mutual Paper Co. . 
Endicott Paper Co. 


Dallas, Texas 
Houston, Texas 


New York City 


18 44 


hicago 


National Paper & ‘¢ ype Co. 
National Paper & Type Co. 
National Paper & Type Co. 
National Paper & Type Co. 
National Paper & Type Co. 
National Paper & Type Co. 
National Paper & Type Co. 
National Paper & Type Co. 


Bankers Safety Paper furnishes 
positive protection to checks, 
drafts, notes, tickets, certificates, 
and other important documents. 
It has been endorsed by leadin3, 
bankers both on this continent 
and abroad. 


The chemically treated surface 
and wavy lines of Bankers Safety 
Paper make it proof aZainst tam- 
pering. Acids or other bleaching, 
agents will immediately discolor 
or turn the surface of the paper 
white. 


The ever-increasin3, demand for 
Bankers Safety Paper is evidence 
of the popularity which it has 
attained. 


You may rely upon Bankers 
Safety Paper. It protects. Give 
it a trial. 


. Seattle, Washington 
- Portland, Oregon 
New York City 
Havana, Cuba 
Senne. Aines, Argentine Republic 
Mexico City, Mexico 

Monterey, Mexico 

. Guadalajara, Mexico 

Guaymas, Mexico 

. Lima, Peru 


(Latin ‘America) 
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TICONDEROGA PULP &@ PAPER CO. 


Quality 


MUSIC 
EGGSHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 


COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE Enblish 
MACHINE FINISH 





Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Published by Tue INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 





TERMS: United States, $4.00 a year in advance; Canada, $4.50; 
Single copies, 40 cts.; Foreign, $5.00 a year, Single copy, 50 cts. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 





























Important Announcement! 


THE NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


To maintain the high standard of THE INLAND PRINTER it is 
imperative that the subscription rates be increased. This is caused 
not only by the advance in wages and the cost of paper, but also | 
by the great increase in postage rates due to the operation of the 
Postal Zone system. 








The following rates will be effective on new subscriptions October 1, 
1919, and on renewals November 1, 1919 


United States and Possessions, . Per year, $4.00; Single copy, 40 cents 
Canada, per year, $4.50; Single copy, 45 cents 
Foreign, per year, $5.00; Single copy, 50 cents 


| THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 
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Hand vs. Automatic Feeding Facts 


HE difference of 25% to 40% in automatic feeding over hand feeding is a fact which 
every printer should investigate before investing in new printing machinery. 


Especially consider, also, the dollar and cents saving in overhead which automatic-fed 
cylinders make for you when run in pairs. 


If you will visit plants operating automatic feeders you will come away convinced that 
an automatic feeder increases the value of the press output at least $3.00 to $6.00 per 
8-hour feeding day. 


. HAVE JUST GOTTEN ANOTHER FEEDER 


The Combing Pile Feeder that we got from you is the only make of feeder we have or ever did have 
and the only feeder we ever expect to have, no matter how many we have. 
We are using this feeder on the finest kind of four-color halftone printing on coated paper and also on 
news stock where we require quick production. with perfect results in both cases. 
We like this feeder so well that we have just gotten another one of the same kind. 

LANCASTER COUNTY SEED CO., Paradise, Pa. 


A WONDERFUL PIECE OF MECHANISM 


The Automatic Combing Pile Feeder on the pony press is a wonderful piece of mechanism. That and 
the press, in combination, make a machine as absolutely perfect, to my mind, within its requirements 
as it is possible for a machine to be. 

We have worked all sorts of stock on this feeder, from onion skin to two-ply cardboard, and while 
you doubtless know it to be a fact, it may do no harm to repeat that it handles all stock with equal 
facility. The adjustment necessary for the changes of stock is very slight. Furthermore, the register 
is perfect and there is no diminution in speed required for register work. 

This is a busy press and any time you want to exhibit the feeder in operation do not hesitate to 


drop in, THE NILES PRESS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, Inserting, Covering 
and Wire-Stitching Machines 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS ATLANTA TORONTO SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Pressroom Profits 


are derived from the money saved as well as from the money made in 
the operation of the presses. Whether type presses or offset, no presses 
built produce more work or better work than 


The PREMIER 


TWO-REVOLUTION 4-ROLLER PRESS 


The WHITLOCK PONY 


TWO-REVOLUTION 2-ROLLER PRESS 


The POTTER OFFSET 


The POTTER TIN PRINTING PRESS 













Every mechanical device that makes for the production 
of work of the finest quality in the greatest quantity at 
the lowest operative cost is incorporated in these presses. 











Every printer should know about them 








PREMIER & POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO., Inc. 


SUCCEEDING THE WHITLOCK AND POTTER COMPANIES 


NEW YORK: 1102 AEOLIAN BipG., 33 West 42d Street 












CHICAGO: 506 Fisuer Bipa., 343 S. Dearborn Street 
BOSTON: 720 Rice Bipe., 10 High Street 
PITTSBURGH: 1337 Ottver Bipe., Smithfield and Oliver Streets 
ATLANTA, GA.: Messrs. J. H. Scoroeter & Bro., 133 Central Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Suattuck €& Bicxrorp, Inc., 345 Battery Street 

CANADA WEST CANADA EAST MARITIME PROVINCES 

Messrs. Manton Bros. Geo. M. Stewart, Esq. Printers’ Supplies, Ltd. 
105 Elizabeth St., Toronto, Ont. 92 McGill St., Montreal, P. Q. 27 Bedford Row, Halifax, N. S. 
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plus the sdea/ faci/ities they 
have to work with plus 
a determination to excel in 
our field of endeavor, that 
make a national market for 
Royal Electrotypes 


Royal Electrotype Company 
Philadelphia 







































































Unanimity 


Occasionally it requires 
a long time to convert 
a printer to belief in the 
virtues of the Miehle. 


But, when he has once 
become a Miehle user, 
his faith never wavers. 


That’s why we say 


“Many men, many 
minds.” Miuehle 
users like-minded 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Office: FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS, CHICAGO 
Sales Offices in the United States : 


CHICAGO, ILL. - - - - - 1218 Monadnock Block DALLAS, TEX. - - - - - - 411 Juanita Building 
NEW YORK,N.Y. - - - 2840 Woolworth Building BOSTON, MASS. - - - - - - 176 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA,PA., Commonwealth Trust Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. - 401 Williams Building 


ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 








HIGH PRICES 


confront every one in the 
Business W orld 


The printing office is no exception where wages 
have gone up in keeping with other lines. 


As these wages are more or less permanent, it 
is important that the time of every workman be 
conserved to the fullest extent. 


Hamilton Equipment is designed to save time. 
Many printers throughout the country are using 
Hamilton Equipment to partly counteract the 
increased cost of production. 


An investigation of modern Hamilton Equip- 
ment is worthy of your most careful thought. 
Information can be had from any responsible 
typefounder or dealer in printers’ supplies. 


A post card to your dealer or to us will bring 
a representative promptly. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 





Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere. 
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Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 

















SEYBOLD SUCCESS 


Seybold Machinery is a recognized success in the printing and 
paper industries. Seybold Cutting Machines, Book Trimmers, 
Knife Grinders, Embossing Presses, Round Corner Cutters, Stand- 
ing Presses, Die Cutting Presses, etc., have paid 


Big Dividends to Users and 
Increased Earnings to Operators 


The more Seybold Machinery you have in operation the greater the 
earnings of your plant and the more satisfied and contented the opera- 
tors. They save also by low cost of upkeep. Only those who perform 
a better service for the world are entitled to survive. Seybold success 
has been progressive. It has shown steady growth from the beginning. 


HAVE YOU A SEYBOLD MACHINE? 


ADDRESS OUR NEAREST BRANCH OR MAIN OFFICE 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CoO. 


Main Office and Factory 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Branches: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
WINNIPEG PARIS LONDON STOCKHOLM 
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The quality of every Westvaco ; 
Brand is the result of pure raw 


materials and exact methods of Chhe 


manufacture by men who know . : 
_ Mill Price List 


You can secure THE MILL 
PRICE LIST from the follow- 


ing distributors: “Velvo-Enamel. 
L— «Marquette Enamel. 
Sterling Enamel. 














Detroit, The Union Paper & Twine Company 
Cleveland, The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Cincinnati, The Chatfield & Woods Company 
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Pittsburgh, The Chatfield & Woods Company e 
Boston, The Arnold-Roberts Company 7 estmont Enamel. 
Philadelphia, Lindsay Brothers, Incorporated + Pnnacle Extra he stron 
Washington, D.C., Norfolk, Va.and York, Pa. rie 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. +e Be ossing Enamel 
. INDIA 


Chicago and New York, 
The West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company 


rcoldeal Litho 


aco Super. 


vaco-M.F. 
aco Eggshell 


erco ‘Bond. 


BLUE CANARY GOLDENROD 


ga Writing 


CANARY 


co Inder Bristol 


FF BLUE SALMON 


co Post Card 




















Every rine salesman should receive THE MILL PRICE LIST monthly from our 


nearest distributor. 


THE WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
NEW YORK & CHICAGO 
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West VirginiaPulp&PaperCo. eM Bice List 


23 Fourdrinier Paper Aways return this Folder 
Machines back up attd The Mill Price List 
The Mill Price List— to the Files 

which is issued monthly 





WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


GRAMERCY 5400 


See TteMILL PRICE LIST for sizes, weights and ptices 





Always return this folder to your files, and keep an extra copy of 
THE MILL PRICE LIST enclosed with it. Extra sets of the sample 
sheets will be supplied by the following distributors: 


DETROIT : ’ ; The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CLEVELAND . , The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CINCINNATI . . The Chatfield & Woods Company 
PITTSBURGH ; . The Chatfield & Woods Company 
BOSTON ; , The Arnold-Roberts Company 
PHILADELPHIA . ; ; Lindsay Brothers, Incorporated 
WASHINGTON, D. C., | 

NORFOLK, VA., _ R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
YORK, PA. 

CHICAGO and | . The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


NEW YORK | 


This insert is not a sample of any of the papers advertised 





























“THE BABY” CYLINDER 


Is a Nlodern Pressroom Necessity 


For These Vital Reasons: 


IT SAVES floor space—‘“The Baby” Cy]- 
inder takes no more floor space 
than one platen-press with its 
feed tables. 


IT SAVES in operating costs—“‘The Baby” 
press requires no more motor 
power than one platen. 


IT SAVES in feeder hire — “The Baby” 
Cylinder has a production capac- 
ity equal to the output of three 
or four hand-fed platens. 


IT SAVES in make-ready—in fact, make- 
ready on “The Baby” Cylinder 
can be made in quicker time 
than on a platen. 


IT SAVES in inks—Because of its superior 
ink distribution, LESS ink is 
required in producing fine press- 
work on “The Baby” Cylinder 
than on a platen. 


IT SAVES customers’ good will, as ‘The 
Baby” Cylinder printer can turn 
out printing jobs in QUICKER 
TIME and with a BETTER 
quality of production than on 
a platen. 


IT SAVES in overhead expenses, at the 
same time increasing printing 
output. 


IT SAVES enough printing profits to pay 
for ““The Baby” Cylinder in one 
year if the press is kept even 
reasonably busy. 


Descriptive “Baby” Cylinder booklet sent on request. 


THE FASTPRESS COMPANY, Inc. 


2638-2640 Park Avenue, New York City. 


CABLE ADDRESS: AUTOPRESS 


PHONES: MELROSE 362-363 
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Just Put It Up to Us 


Challenge Plate-Mounting Equipment 


has solved the plate-mounting problems of many perplexed 
printers, big and little, and is the equipment you will even- 
tually adopt, whether you do Book and Magazine Work, 
Catalogs, Booklets, Fine Color and Register Work, Labels, 
Folding Box Cartons, Post-Cards, or any other specialty 
printing. Many of our plate equipments are explained in 
our illustrated free booklet entitled 


“Challenge Plate-Mounting Equipment” 


The cuts shown in this advertisement illustrate only a few 
of the many kinds of plate-mounting equipment we manu- 
facture in connection with the following: 





The ‘‘Expansion’’ Plate-Mounting System 


For Register and Book Work 


The ‘‘Simplex’’ Block System 


For Book and Magazine Work 


Wilson Adjustable Patent Iron Blocks 


For Catalog and One-Color Work 


The ‘‘Challenge’’ Post-Card Blocks 


Designed Especially for this Work 
AJ . 
Challenge Four-Section Register Blocks 
With Built-in Art Register Hooks 


Challenge Electrotype and Stereotype Blocks 
The Popular and Best One-Piece Block 


Challenge Cast Iron Bases for Newspapers 


Made in all standard Column Sizes 


Challenge Cast Iron Stereotype Bases 


In Labor-Saving Fonts 


SPECIAL BLOCKS FOR SPECIAL USES MADE TO ORDER 

















THE CHALLENGE 
MACHINERY CO. 








ll MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
a enge Grand Haven, Mich., U.S. A. 
5 CHICAGO NEW YORK 
124 S. Wells Street 71 West 23d Street 
for” 
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After Twenty Years 
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LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY . PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK: World Building CHICAGO: Plymouth Building 
BOSTON: Wentworth Building TORONTO: Lumsden Building 


MONOTYPE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA: SAN FRANCISCO 
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How does your bindery look ? 





— like this ? 


ARE YOU STILL FOLDING A 
BIG PART OF YOUR WORK 


the Old Way 


SLOW INACCURATE FOLD- 
ING DEPENDENT ON THE 
ABILITY of BINDERY GIRLS ; 
MOST INEFFICIENT AND 
AT EXCESSIVE COST; OR— 


—or like this ? 


HAVE YOU LEARNED THE 
WISDOM OF DOING IT 


the Cleveland Way 


INSURING UNIFORMLY 
ACCURATE FOLDING— 
MOST QUICKLY AND AT 
THE LOWEST POSSIBLE 
COST ? 


It’s poor business to do anything by hand that can be done better and cheaper by 
machine. Arrange to eliminate the old way of costly, inefficient, trying hand fold- 
ing; by installing the modern “Cleveland” Folding Machine. It makes 191 
different folds—Iarge and small signatures—and is so versatile that it is almost 
human. You can soon pay for a new “Cleveland” Folder from the actual savings 


it will effect. 


LET US EXPLAIN IN DETAIL 
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GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


532 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


AEOLIAN BUILDING, NEW YORK 
161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTCN 


THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 


The Manufacture and Sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, Newfoundland, and all Countries in 
the Eastern Hemisphere are controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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‘All Presses in One!’ 


Sounds like an idle boast, 


Perhaps— 
BUT IT IS A FACT! 


You are concerned with machines 

for what they produce, not because 

of cylinders, platens, fly-wheels 
and other parts. 


On the basis of production 


JOHN 
THOMSON 
PRESSES 


combine advantages of both 
platen and cylinder types. 


SMALL JOBS — out of the question on cylinder presses 
—which are printed on ordinary platens of small size are 
equally as economically and satisfactorily handled on a 
JOHN THOMSON. 

HEAVY PLATE FORMS, INCLUDING FINE HALTF- 
TONE PRINTING—impossible on platens of the ordinary 
type— may be as satisfactorily and economically handled 
on a JOHN THOMSON as on a cylinder press. 






BOOK AND BOOKLET WORK, usually printed in large 
forms on cylinder presses, may more often than otherwise 
be divided into smaller forms and run on JOHN THOM- 
SON presses at a saving in cost, and with equal quality. 


EMBOSSING, SCORING AND STAMPING—economi- 
cally and physically impossible, as a general rule, on either 
cylinders or ordinary platens—are done to best advantage 
on JOHN THOMSON presses. 


Printing-Plants Doing a General Run of Commercial Work 


can handle their business as a whole much more satisfactorily and profitably with JOHN THOMSON 
presses alone than with an equipment of ordinary platens or cylinders, or a combination of them. 


With JOHN THOMSON presses standardized in a general printing-plant unproductive time is largely 
eliminated. Presses standing idle for want of the proper kind of work take up valuable space, add 
needlessly to investment and therefore add to the cost of production every hour they stand idle. 


John Thomson Presses May Be Kept in Operation 
to a greater extent than others because they will handle a “Al/] Presses in One!” 


greater variety of work, hence it is no boast to state that they are 





Specifications and prices of different models and sizes on request to 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS CO. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Maximum Production 


GUARANTEED BY 


MILLER FEEDERS AND 
MILLER SAW-TRIMMERS 





























The cumulative gain in 
production through use of 
MILLER FEEDERS makes 
it absurd to continue 
the slow and expensive 
method of hand-feeding. 











Two Sizes—10x 15 and 12x lo 
Feeder Raised, Permitting Ready Access to Platen. 











-and plane type-high cuts 


The time saved in make-ready 
when MILLER SAWS are used 
to mortise, trim, square, miter 


used in forms of all sizes often 
pays for a Miller Saw in 
one month, always in a year. 


Wire or write for the representative in your district. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO. 


Factory and General Offices, Pittsburgh 














Permanent Branch Offices in 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 




































































How shall the Printer logically 
determine the prices to be 
charged for his product? 


How shall he instantly know all 
the elements which must enter 
into the making of quotations 
to his customer? 


The Book of the Profits 


—An Institution 


There are rigid and undeniable problems which every printer must consider. On 
their solution depends—either profit or loss. 


The Standard Price List is the bed-rock foundation for building estimates and as 
such is the printer’s most valuable asset in holding the confidence of his customers. 


This book is authoritative, accurate and dependable, compiled from records of 
costs and production of hundreds of printers throughout the United States. 
Published in loose leaf form with a flexible, imitation leather cover, to admit 
additions and revisions, including these sections: 


GENERAL PRINTING MISCELLANEOUS SCALES 
BOOK WORK BLANK BOOKSand RULING 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING ELECTROTYPING 

PAMPHLET BINDING GENERAL INFORMATION 


STANDARD COST FINDING SYSTEM TREATISE 


Each section covers its subject clearly and definitely, giving 
correct schedules of selling prices, insuring a just and 


Mark Well the Mark legitimate profit. 





There is no more dependable guide for quoting on the printer’s product than the U. T. A. Standard 
Price List. Already 5,000 copies have been sold. Want to know more 
about it for your own benefit? Write 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 


(INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION MASTER PRINTERS) 
“Not Conducted for Profit” 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Battery of Chandler 

& Price Presses in the plant of 
the Sunset Publishing House 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The Sunset Publishing House 


San Francisco 





—operating the largest printing plant, and having the largest 
press equipment in the Pacific Coast field—printers of the 
Sunset Magazine, and of most of the beautiful posters and 


booklets that have made California advertising famous—use 
only Chandler & Price Gordon presses in their platen-press 
department. 


The ease of make-ready, quick wash-up and simplicity of 
the Chandler & Price Press make it the ideal platen-press for 


quick results. 


Write for book ‘‘The Profit in Printing.’’ 


Chandler : &! Price! 
BB =Presses tt OB 


The Chandler & Price Co.; Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities 


— ee 
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accuracy you should 
see the amount of work 
our single head, No. 2 
Round Hole Cutter can 
turn-out. It can drill as 
high as 35 telephone direc- 
tories, an inch thick, a 
minute. It will accommo- 
date a drill that cuts two- 
inch stock and, by using a 
right and left hand guide, 
it will drill two holes much 
more rapidly than a die 
punch. Catalogs, book- 
lets, calendars and tickets 
are but a few of the things 
into which it cuts clean, 

smooth holes. 
































i we « A Few Users of This Model 








R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co.................................Chicago, Il. 
Lord Baltimore Press ...... " Baltimore, Md. 
The Macey Company .......................... Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gibson Art Company .....................- Cincinnati, O. 
Jow. Clement Gompanye2. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bureau of Engraving & Printing .......... Washington, D. C. 
Division of Publications (Agriculture), Washington, D. C. 
Isler-Tompsett Lith. Company...................... St. Louis, Mo. 
Garrison Wagner Printing Co............0.0.......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Poole Bros. Chicago, Ill. 





BERRY MACHINE CO. 


315 North Third Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 CiarKk Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenuc 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719=721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 










































HEN the modern manufacturer sets out 

to increase the productive hours of his 
plant, his first step is to eliminate unnecessary 
preparatory work. 


The fact that this or that unit of his equipment 
may not be in constant use does not cause him 
to neglect that particular unit in the general 
clean-up. 


The modern printer as a manufacturer can not 
afford to overlook the fact that every minute saved 
on adjustment is a minute given over to actual 
profitable production. 


Have You Ever Looked at the Babcock Optimus 
From This Angle? 





On a cylinder press capable of producing 1500 
marketable impressions per hour, each minute 
wasted by inconvenient or unnecessary moves 
means a loss of 25 impressions. 


A careful consideration of the remedy for these 
losses resulted in the ‘Universal Equipment’’ on 


OPTIMUS presses. 


Note, in the above illustration, the convenience 
of ‘‘getting at’? the OPTIMUS cylinder for 


make-ready ; 


another BABCOCK time saver. 





Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed; THEY PRINT! 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 


New London, Conn. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row 


BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents, London, E., C, 
MILLER & RICHARD, General Agents for Canada: Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Investments for October Funds 


Municipal Bonds Yielding from 4.50 to 5.00% 


Exempt from Federal Income Tax 


Price 

Issue. Maturity to Yield 
State of Utah, Road 414 ota ne cig ps aisvcks ae a, Bees 4.50%; 
Madison Co., tiL., eas H. S. Dist. No. 144, Sch. Bldg. 5’s. = 1925 to 1939 4.55% 
Crawford County, la., Funding 5’ ‘ SER ere et BA : cede Gee 1922 and 1923 4.55% 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Sch. Dist. 5’s....... pe: SORE ie ae - ; July 1, 1939 4.60% 
Lincoln, Neb., Sewer MiREmee ee ei ca ,. - Siécslesaccda as) A 1D See 4.60% 
Mason City, la., Funding 5’s.............. , eee eee 1924 to 1939 4.60% 
Youngstown, Ohio, City ‘Sch, a _ are y ‘ 4 é i 1924 to 1932 4.60% 
Eagle Grove, Ia., Sch. Dist. 5’s....... : Pees 4.62% 
Storm Lake, la., Ind. Sch. Dist. Sch. Bldg. 5’s..... : wecesesere SOOO to 1958 4.62% 
Jefferson, la., Sch. Bldg. rs ee Neuer p eet a ea ae enon Nov. 1, 1929 4.62% 
Superior, Wis., NE cis ate cape ese uwicicwe ta awowe .s..s.--- 1930 to 1939 4.62% 
Kunkle Rural Sch. Dist., ‘Williams Co., O., Sch. 5’s Seen ee per iey ery en ee oy 1923 to 1947 4.70% 
College View, Neb., Sch. ere peu linaatiu ea beet awece 1929 to 1944 4.70% 
a I ess Siicic sie Wins 6415s ¥ wuavaiohs tS hie nio'ba Wve oa Wins 1924 and 1929 4.70% 
Chattanooga, Tenn., St. Imp. Ss... Peele oa Aa Cee © aioag oka ocak aie 1924 to 1938 4.70% 
Knoxville, Tenn., Refunding eee Piece cin Eanes Ce Ae 1921 to 1944 4.70% 
Cleveland Heights, Wy Oy A ere Pehic Ted at pits wake 1941 to 1944 4.78% 
Des Moines Co., Ia., Sub-Drainage Dist. No. 7, 514’s.. Ree eae ee 1920 to 1928 5.00% 
County of Pulaski, Ark., a ROR ere te Pint eee ee fend “+ fH 5.00% 

\ = , 

McKenzie County, N. D., 6’s...... Wire Rate Pag Ne a on in ston ais oe ee = 1, 1923 5.00% 
Filer Highway Dist., Tein ralis Ree US ide wa ened ean 1930 to 1935 5.00% 
Twin Falls Co., Ida., Ind. Sch. Dist. No. i, a) eee IN be bho ics Wat oa a 1931 to 1938 5.00% 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO Telephone: Central 529 


























PARTICULAR BURNERS 


—for Particular Printers —————— 


They Eliminate “Offset and Slip-sheeting”’ 
They Eliminate “Static” 








i} IU AT 


No. 1 Burner 
for Front Delivery, printed 
side up, only 








No. 3 Burner 
an Overhead Burner, also serves 
both deliveries 


The Burner with the ‘‘Punch”’ to give the Blue Flame that Produces Results 


It is Zuaranteed to the limit for sanitation, gas round, and it should have a place in your plant. 
economy, efficiency, and convenience—the four It banishes the “Zrouch” from your pressroom. 
last words in Burners. Money paid for slip-sheeting is one forever. 
Every burner stays sold—that proves they are Money paid for a burner remains in your 
right. No excuse for trouble or faulty work any inventory. 

soci This burner is standard equipment the year We have literature that tells all about it. Don’t you want it? 


CTIA 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO. 


2187 EAST SECOND STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Secret of Success 


is easily discovered by the printer having a 


Horton Variable Speed 
Pulley and Guard 


in constant operation. 


His ( Better Work—Increased Output 
| | —Efficiency Promotion—Varia- 
Advantages 
ble Speed at Constant Command 
Are —Protection to Employes. 
If you want to know the SECRET OF PRINT- 
ING SUCCESS, place JUST ONE HORTON in 


your equipment and let it PAVE THE WAY for 
BIGGER and BETTER Business. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Horton Manufacturing Company 
Model R with Upper Gear Guard Attached 


to C & P Jobber 3008-14 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“Between the Devil and the Deep Sea’ 


A FRIEND OF THE WRITER OF THIS ANNOUNCEMENT SAID:— 


**With labor costs increasing, and paper, ink, and other mate- 
rials remaining high, the printer’s lot is not a happy one. 


**Add to this the fact that the business world is holding back 
on orders, more or less, in the hope of a drop, and you can 
see the printer stands between the devil and the deep sea.” 


THE WAY OUT 


The way to better conditions is through a door millions have used in the past—INVENTION. 


The Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Company provides 
the hard-pressed printer with a device that enables him 
to cut production costs. 


Sign and Mail the Coupon 


Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular System 


He can take a job at competitor’s cost—and make his usual Touraine Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas 


profit, or take a job at usual profit and make a big profit. a sos 

44 Please send me evidence and descriptive matter that tells 
- — all about your modern system of printing blank and tabular 
The statement, if true, means alot to you. May we work at a big profit. 
prove it is true to you? The coupon is the way oul— 


| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
a little thing pregnant with big results — MAIL IT. | 
I 
I 
| 
| 


Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co. 


Touraine Building, Fort Worth, Texas Kind of Slug-Castitg Machine io: 50s0i6c.cscceweceepesusees sieve 


IP-4 (Intertype or Linotype) 
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To the Plant Where Gas as a Heating Energy 
Has Ceased to be Profitable— 


a4 


) YOUR GAS POT AND THE 
FORT-IFIED 


ELECTRIC POT HEATER 


Make the only 


') PERFECT ELECTRIC POT 



























Interchangeable, in a few moments’ time, with gas, 
gasoline or coal oil burners in an emergency. 





FOR LINOTYPES, INTERTYPES and MONOTYPES 





This electric pot has been in commercial operation 
for more than a year and not one has ever burned 
out in service. It is rugged and simple in con- 
struction and can be understood and operated by 
any one. It is fully guaranteed. 


Thermostat, actuating magnet switch, controls 
body heat of metal unfailingly. Manually 
operated rheostat, having nine different 
heats, gives absolute and accurate mouth- 
piece control. 


Costs no more to operate than other elec- 
tric pots and has proven in some of the 
largest newspaper and job plants in the 
country that it will melt more metal per 
hour, maintain the temperature more 
evenly than other pots,and won’t burn out. 


(1) Bottom and Throat Unit. Removable by merely 
unscrewing two wing nuts. (2) Side Units which 
remain in pol regardless of heating energy used. (3) 
Tubular Mouthpiece Unit slips easily in governor 
hole. (4) Thermostat. (5) Terminal housing. Con- 
trol Panel not Illustrated. 


There is no typesetting machine condition, including the continuous recasting of large 
slugs, that can not be successfully accomplished on a “‘Fort-ified’’ pot. On ad and head 
machines carrying difficult faces, with changes from the largest to the smallest slugs, the 
Fort-ified Electric Pot Heater eclipses every other pot. 


Not only is the Fort-ified Electric Pot Heater a better electric pot but it is 
less expensive and carries many individual features and improvements. 


Installed on ordinary gas pots without removing them from machines, or shipped 
on pots complete, all ready to drop into machines, for $175.00 F. O. B. FACTORY. 


Fort-ified Manufacturing Company 


Gumbel Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET CONTAINING TESTIMONIALS ON REQUEST. 
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SAVES TIME 
SAVES PAPER 
SAVES MONEY 


UNITED PRINTI 


NEW YORK-—38 Park Row 


PRESSES EQUIPPED 
Curtis oe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 3 r - 105 
U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Branches. 2 , . 102 
American Book Co., Branches. ‘ ‘ ; 56 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, iit, . P : 53 
Butterick Publishing Co., N ew York, N.Y. . : ‘ 53 
American Colortype Co., Branches . ‘ : ‘i . 52 
Ginn & Co., Cambridgeport, Mass.. 3 ‘ P ‘ 49 
Berwick & Smith, Norwood, Mass. ‘ ‘ j ‘ 48 
Carey Printing Co., New York,N.Y. - P a 47 
Forbes Lithograph Co., Revere, Mass. . a ‘< . 46 
Williams Printing Co., New Y York, N. Y.. é 3 46 
Charles Schweinler Press, New York, N. Y. ; . 45 
Harper Bros., New York, N. Y. : j F ‘ 44 
Pictorial Review Co., New York, Nak. ‘ P ‘ 43 
Robert Gair Co. , Brooklyn, N. Y. a ‘ Re ‘ ‘ 41 
Federal Printing Co., New York, N.Y. . a - . 39 
Charles Francis Press, New York, N. Y. . P . 39 
Publishers’ Printing Co., New York, N.Y. . F P 35 
West Publishing Co., St. Paul, — ‘ - ‘ 34 
Zeese Wilkinson Co., New York, N. Y P 32 
Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Crawford, New York,N.Y. . 31 
Simonds, C. H. & Co., Boston, Mass. . ; 31 
Rand, McNally &Co.,Branches_ . ‘ ‘ 30 
Woodward & Tiernan. Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 7 ‘ 30 
PRE \ ] EN S OFFSE,; I Doubleday, Page Co. —— Isiand, N.Y. ‘ 5 ‘ 30 
Green, William, New. York, N.Y. 7 : ‘ 29 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. , Chicago, rh ; ‘ ; 27 
De Vinne Press, New York, | # 5 « ‘ 27 
Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1a a ‘ ‘ 25 
Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass. . 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ 25 
Technical Press, New York, |e - : i zs 


AND THOUSANDS OF OTHERS 


NG MACHINERY COMPANY 


BOSTON—220 Devonshire St. CHICAGO—Fisher Bld. 


-™ 











Somebody Said 


to one of our representatives: 


“‘We haven’t seen a Wesel man in 
quite a while.’ 


Well!—Wesel was full busy for quite 
a while on certain work as essential 
to the cause for which it was made, 
as are the Machinery and Supplies 
for Printers, Photo-Engravers, 
Electrotypers, and Stereotypers to 
their enterprises, and which now 
keep the Wesel factory busy. Let 
us hear from you as to your needs, 
orders and inquiries, for Wesel Ser- 
vice is at vour service in any way we 
; can Serve you. 


F. Wesei Mig. Co. 


72-80 Cranberry Street 
Brooklyn, New York 














Some Wesel Products 


THE WESEL FINAL SysTEM OF BASES AND Hooks for holding printing- 
plates on printing-presses. The really best method extant. 

ELectric Proor-PRresseEs for clear proofs and quick action, other 
styles also. 

ELECTRIC-WELDED CHASES, original with Wesel and never surpassed 
for accuracy and strength. 

GALLEYS, BrAss RULE in its variety, and the numerous other mis- 
cellany for the Printing-Plant Equipment. 

Lenses, Prisms, CAMERAS, STANDS, ETCHING OurTrFits, BALL-BEARING 
Routers for flat or curved work and combined. 

WESEL WASHINGTON HAND-PreEssEs and the other needfuls for the 
Photo-Engraver. 

Hypravtic Presses for lead, wax, or combined processes, 2,000 tons 
and smaller. 

Case-MAKING Regutsiti’s, DEPOSITING EQUIPMENTS complete in every 
detail. 

WESEL WaTER-COOLED BAcktnc-Up APPARATUS 

SHAVERS, TRIMMERS, BEVELERS, SAWS a all ces necessaries for the 
Electrotype Foundry. 

MATRIX-MAKING MACHINERY for wet or dry processes. 

PNEUMATIC DRYING TABLES, singly or in multiple, making uniform, 
sharp, clean-cut mats. 

FurNACES, FLAT AND CuRVED AvutTo-LOCKING CasTING-BoxeEs, TAIL- 
CuTTERS, SHAVING-MACHINES and other accessories that make com- 
plete installations for the largest Newspaper or for Job Stereotype 
Foundries. 


When writing, kindly mention this advertisement. 
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KRAMER WOODWORKING CO. 


Fourth and Lehigh Avenue Since 1797 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














A Good, Small Cabinet for 
any Printing Office 


Floor space occupied only 22x36”. Contains 22 full size extra depth type cases with 
routed label holders and brass pulls. Cases have 4-inch projecting fronts. Heavy steel 
runs. Bank over cases convenient for quarter-size rule cases, etc. Back of cabinet has 
working bank 17x 36”; will take a full size case. Double-depth lead and slug case to hold 
leads and slugs 4 to 28 ems, with brass number plates. Made of red oak, panelled ends 
and back. Finished in olive green enamel or antique oak. 
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K-238 Case Side K-238 Working Side 













































































Kramer’s Non-Rusting Steel Galleys 


Our non-rusting pressed steel galleys are made in all sizes. Not a plated solution. Guaranteed not 
to rust or corrode. Smooth as glass. Equal to an all-brass galley. The only steel galley manufactured 
that will not rust. More than 50,000 already in use. Send us a sample order. We have on hand for 
prompt delivery 20,000 storage, size 834 x 13” inside, at 58 cents each in hundred lots. Ten thousand 
double column, 614 x 2334”, at 70 cents each in hundred lots. Less than one hundred and more than ten 
add one cent per galley to above price. These prices are for non-rusting galleys. 


peak WE 
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crackle — 
crackle! 


A Trained Ear Can Tell Quality 


UST as the mellow tone of a violin denotes its quality to the 
sympathetic ear of the musician, so the paper-wise executive 
knows how to “sound” ledger and bond papers for their quality. 


Put Parsons Defendum 
Ledger to the hardest tests: 


1—Twist and rumple a sheet. 
Note the clean, crisp “crackle,” 
the sign of long, strong fibre. 


2—Tear it, both with and 
against the grain. You will meet 
a stubborn resistance, not found 
in inferior grades. 


3—Look through it before 
the light. See how clear and 
uniform the texture is. 


Recommend Parsons Defendum 
Ledger to your customers. It will 
please them. Furnished with Par- 
sons Perfect Hinge when desired. 
Standard weights and sizes in white 


and buff. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 


One and a Half Million pounds of Defendum Ledger 
sold last year! More than any other ledger paper made. 


PARSONS 


or Good SSusiness~ 
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J have had zy eye 
ont this! plant 





Elbert Hubbard II landed from a M.C. train at our shabby station in 
Kalamazoo, and came out north of the city where all things are spick 
and span for the manufacture of clean paper. 


He SAW the plant —which he had visioned with the mind’s eye — 


and rejoiced with boyish exuberance. 
mighty meaty book. Cy said we could have some of them soon. 


you want a copy? Then please put in your bid. 


What he saw is set down in a 
Do 
It’s free. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


**World’s Model Paper Mill.’’ 

















REDUCOL 


Makers of Bond and Waxed Paper and Vegetable Parchment. 














Netther a Dryer or a Non-Dryer 





Puts Your Inks in Proper Condition to Work Best on 
Different Kinds of Paper in All Kinds of Weather! 


HILE INDISCRIMINATE “DOPING” of 
inks should be avoided, it is impossible for an 
inkmaker to produce an ink that will work properly 
on all kinds of stock, in fact, even upon different 
lots of coated paper. The strength of the enamel 
varies on every lot of coated paper, and if “picking” 
is to be avoided, inks must be weakened to compen- 
sate for the weakness of the paper. 


The use of thin varnishes, oils and other prepara- 
tions containing vaseline for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing the “tack” from inks is a bad practice, as they 
cause the inks to “mottle” and half-tones to fill up. 
Besides, such mediums deaden the color of the ink 
and cause the printing to have a greasy appearance. 


A little REDUCOL will adapt ink to the stock without any 
bad effects. 





Price 60 Cents Per Pound 





Reducol | 








Assists in making 
slip-sheeting un- 
necessary. 

Saves from 25 to 
50% in ink bills. 
Preserves the 
rollers. 


Assists in pre- 
venting offset. 


Eliminates much 
washing of half- 
tones during run. 


Makes half-tones 
and type and rule 
forms print 100% 
better. 











O INK CONCERN can make an ink that will 
give the same results.in different temperatures 

and under different climatic conditions. All inks are 
more or less affected by climatic conditions. You may 
work an ink one day, when it is warm, with satisfac- 
tory results; the following day it may be much cooler, 
and the ink will not produce the same results. Further- 
more, the atmosphere may be dry one day and damp 
the next. Some inks dry too quickly on the presses; ink 
that is too heavy will pull the coating off the paper. 


A reducer is necessary to overcome these conditions, 
but ordinary methods of “doping” inks with light 
varnishes, oils and compounds containing vaseline 
create other difficulties equally as bad, if not worse. 


The safe medium for suiting ink to climatic conditions, as 
well as lo different classes and grades of paper, is REDUCOL. 





Special Prices in Large Quantities 


INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Branches: 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago 


Neptune Bldg., New York City 
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Some Facts, Reasons 
—and Proof 


The No. 1 Monitor Wire-Stitcher is 


DURABLE 
TROUBLE-PROOF 
EASILY ADJUSTED 
PRACTICAL FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY WORK 


THE BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER OF 
ANY STITCHER IN A PLANT 









BECAUSE it is of heavy, well-baianced construction. The adjustments are in plain 
view and graduated to correspond exactly. The support for the staple is such that 
heavy work does not require proportionately heavy wire, while the machine may be 
operated as well with No. 30 wire as one of much lighter capacity. It has a capacity from 
2 sheets to 7 inch. 

Being adjustable for such a wide range of work it can be operated when other machines 
of limited capacity are idle. 

THE PROOF is in your own plant, under your own conditions, and with your own opera- 
tor. Or ask any user in any city —they are everywhere — who has used this machine 
for the past fifteen years or more. Then— order a machine for 30 days’ trial. 


Latham Machinery Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 























Cline-Westinghouse Motor Drive 
for Typesetting Machines 





















Mr. A. J. Cline, 
of the Cline Electric & 
Mfg. Co. of Chicago and New 
York, said: ‘We can not afford 
to install equipment that does not repre- 
sent the best that can be obtained. The 
motor and control on typesetting and other 
machinery used in the printing trade must be 
simple in construction,,reliable in operation and 
durable in service to come within this class. 
You ask about Westinghouse Motors. 
We know that Westinghouse Motors installed by 
us have these qualifications. More, we know 
that the Westinghouse Motors we use are the 
product of many years of experience in the 
designing and building of motors, for they 
meet the particular needs that this class 
of machines requires.” 


Write our nearest office for more informae 
tion on these motors. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MFG. CO. 


























East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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You Can’t 
Compete 
with 
Non-Distribution 


if you use and distribute 
type as long as it 
will print. 














Your Competitors 


operating on a non-distribution basis 
Can Outsell You 
by offering new type for every 
job, of a face selected by the 
customer. 





Your Competitors 


operating on a non-distribution basis 
Can **Out-Produce’’ You 


selling at a lower price and 
yet making a greater profit. 





The Solution is 


Non-Distribution 
and the | 

THOMPSON | 

TY PECASTER | ( ie 






















THE THOMPSON 
TYPE MACHINE CO. 


223 W. Erie Street Chicago, Ill. 

















For the Small Work 


Economically and Quickly Done— 
THE PEARL PRESS 





Six Strong Points of the Pearl Press 


1. SPEED — not limited. Can be run by foot power 
2,500 per hour, and fed easily. With electric or steam 
power applied this speed can be considerably exceeded on 
short runs. 


2. Easy Operation. — Being perfectly balanced and 
free from all superfluous iron the Pearl requires the 
minimum of power for operation. It is easy to “kick.” 
A splendid press for breaking in apprentices. 

3. Durability. — Will last a lifetime with proper care in 
oiling, and there can never be any lost motion to cause 
pad register or slurring. Cost of repairs very low. 

4. Strength.—It is amply strong for all classes of com- 
merciai work within the capacity of its chase and for small 
half-tone work. 

5. Noiseless.— Even at the highest attainable speed it 
is free from noise or jar. Can be run in an office building 
without disturbing the occupants. 

6. Cost.— There is no investment in the way of printing 
machinery that will pay better in any job-printing office 
than a Pearl Press, because of its small first cost, great 
producing capacity and immunity from breakages. The 
lowest priced power-press on the market. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Massachusetts 


Golding Jobbers, Paper-Cutters, Tools 


FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CoO. 


Also Type Foundries and Dealers Generally 
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CHRISTENSEN’S Latest Type 


Stitcher- 
Feeding 
Machine 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our 
former machines as 
this 1s a new design. 





Many in operation. 
Any number of stitchers can be used. 
High speed. Easy adjustments. 

It will save you labor and floor space. 








THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


GEO, R. SWART & CO., Eastern Agents, Marbridge Building, New York City. 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Canadian Agents, 
8 Bouverie St., London, E. C. 


Toronto, Canada, 

















FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES | === 


Hartford & National Presses 




















Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling an iiaslindetatan 
Houses of the AMERICAN TypE FOUNDERS COMPANY Boston Staple Binders 
Portland Multiple Punches 
“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
THE NEWEST LINE Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR Lee TwoRevolution Press 
Type, Borders & Ornaments 
PRINTING PLANTS Metal Leads & Slugs 
ARE TIMESAVERS Brass Rule & Metal Furniture 


Numbering Machines 


American Type FoundersCo, | sxe: 








a Se Senn Sener Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND _ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO Galleys, Brass and Steel 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 





MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 
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The 
Beck Engraving 


Company 
of Philadelphia 


Are enabled to accomplish unusual 
results by using 


Carmichael 


Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


for Cylinders, Platens and 
all Hard Packing Presses 


The following letter from them gives their 
opinion of this time and labor saving product: 


You will probably be interested to know that the blankets 
we bought from you about six months ago as an experiment 
on two of our two-color presses have turned out very satis- 
factorily. 


We have the two presses running night and day on a four- 
color job that is issued weekly, and in order to get this out on 
time and to keep up to our schedule it is necessary to cut the 
make-ready to a minimum. 


Our make-ready on these 5-0 Miehle Presses that are 
printing the full-size sheet of 65 inches has averaged about 10 
hours. When I say ‘ make-ready ’ I mean the changing and 
registering of 16 plates on each color and the make-ready 
on two cylinders, as well as the necessary setting on feeder 
and press. 


I don’t mean to say that your blanket does all the work, 
but it certainly has been a big help to us in cutting the make- 
ready time to a minimum. This work is 120-line process 
plate, printed on an English finish stock. I am sending you 
a copy of the last edition and will be glad to send you a few 
extra copies at any time they might be of use to you. 


Sincerely yours, 
THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY, 


(Signed) H. T. SORENSEN, 
General Manager. 


This unreserved endorsement of our blankets 
from a concern as prominent as the Beck En- 


graving Co. is but significant of the value of 
Carmichael Relief Blankets. 


These blankets effect a saving of from 3 to 
Y% in make-ready and increase production for 
many other reasons. Full details are given in 
our new booklet just off the press. Your copy 
is free for the asking. 


Write for our new booklet now. 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


San Francisco Office: 771 Mills Building 
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The Picture Tells 
the Story! 


Showing what can be done with a pad 
bound by 


IN WIRE 


The illustration demonstrates that this new tabbing 
compound possesses both the prime qualities 
of STRENGTH and FLEXIBILITY 


Every printer has experienced the difficulties with glues which 
had ——- but not flexibility —it cracked and the pads were 
broken. Possibly pieces of the hard glue fell from the sheets 
taken from the tab and damaged a typewriter. 

Every printer has also experienced difficulty with ordinary, 
rubber-like tabbing p ich p d sufficient flex- 
ibility but no strength. The result was the same as in the case of 
hard glue. Tabs come apart, the soft, mushy-like compound failing 
to hold the sheets together. 

NUREX is applied cold (it must not be heated). Itis so strong 
and flexible that a single sheet may be removed intact from the 
center of a tab without breaking the tab. 


What other tabbing compound, or what glue, permits that ? 
NON-INFLAMMABLE 


Without loss of any of the qualities which have been responsible for 
the constantly increasing use of NUREX, the formula has been changed 
within the past few months to make it absolutely non-inflammable. J/ 
does not conflict with any insurance regulations. 








You who have experienced trouble with tabbed work 
should order a trial gallon from your nearest dealer 
atonce. That trial will convince. 
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RING BINDERS IN SIZES TO MEET EVERY DEMAND 

















NATIONAL RING BINDERS are made for every purpose, in many 
prices and sizes. Once used, the purchaser of a ‘‘National’’ becomes 
an enthusiastic advocate. Good paper, strong bindings and compact 
mechanism combine to produce the “‘best ever’? in RING BINDERS. 


Send for Ring Book Folder, which describes the entire line. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., Holyoke, Mass. 

















The Best Recommendation Awarded 
Ideal Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers 


is the increasing patronage given them since 
the commencement of manufacturing, over 
seventy-five years ago. 


This fact spells but one thing SATISFACTION TO THE PRINTER. 


This achievement is worthy of every printer’s attention who wants to run a 
gummed paper, that will go through his press with the same ease and despatch 


as ungummed stock. 








GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT Insist on this Label. 


Remember the Name. 








GUMMED PAPER 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 
Mills and Main Office, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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N-O-S Compound does away with the necessity of slip-sheeting. Why not try it? 


JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


TRY OUR 


COX DUPLEX 
BOOK-NEWS 


ADMITTEDLY 
THE BEST MADE 


| > & 
HIEROGLYPHICS and HALFTONES 


—what a span of human accomplish- 
ment they mark! 

The development in idea presentation 
is one of our greatest advancements 


over the old civilization. MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGR 


FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OFFICES, NEWARK, N.J. 


available to you. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK: CHICAGO:CLEVELAND 
Our goods can also be obtained from 


THE STERLING ENGRAVING CO : : 
ters’ suppl h 
200 WILLIAM ST- IOTH AVE 8 36TH ST-NEW YORK — Asse AAMInAASSEDEAA ABnAASERRANNI SISO 


“First Aid Hints to Printers.” Ourlittle booklet just issued is yours if you’ll only ask for it. 


The finest equipment and brain offered 
by the present state of graphic arts — 
The Sterling Engraving Co. makes 




















ONE-TON HOIST 


IN NEWSPAPER PRESSROOMS 








The S-I Electric 
Hoist can be de- 
pended upon and 
is an ideal machine 
for handling the rolls 
of paper without 
the unnecessary loss 
of a single moment. 


In newspaper press- 
rooms, where every 
second is valuable, 
the apparatus for 
handling the rolls 
of paper must be 
absolutely reliable. 











Write for Bulletin No. 48906 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York City. Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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FIVE GOOD POINTS 


HE location of the Roller factory is a very important point to the printer, as com- 

paratively few can allow more than a few days for the casting of their Rollers. 

Each one of our factories is located in a city that is a convenient shipping center, 
and all Rollers are cast and returned promptly. In our home cities we have a very 
efficient call and delivery service. 


Each factory is completely equipped. The quality of “Fibrous” Rollers depends 
not only on the high grade of materials used in the composition, but upon the skill in 
mixing and casting. The men in charge of these departments have had years of experience 
in Roller making. Our managers and salesmen have a practical knowledge of printing 
and what the industry requires in Rollers. 


For “Quality, Economy and Service,”’ order ‘“‘FIBROUS”’ Rollers 


from the address nearest you. 


: BINGHAM BROS. COMPANY 


2 (Founded 1849) 
ROLLER MAKERS 


AU 





3 NEW YORK........... 406 Pearl Street 
PHILADELPHIA. ... 521 Cherry Street 


ROCHESTER....... 89 Mortimer Street 
BALTIMORE........ 131 Colvin Street 





Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., East 12th Street and Power Avenue, Cleveland 











RINTING made a million 
times stronger the power 
that writing had to make all 
men brothers through likeness 
in knowledge and wisdom. 
Moreover, the truths that pass 
through the printing-press can 
almost never be lost. And with 


the printed records of human 


life at hand each man can study 
all men and find his place 


among them and discover the 


work for which he is best fitted. 


JOHN COTTON DANA 
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HORSE-PLAY AMONG EMPLOYEES 


BY CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


{JHERE is always more or less 

\ foolishness going on in every 

shop or factory where there are 

a number of employees working 

together. This is probably more 

Gi noticeable among men than it 

is among women. For the term 

 “horse-play” means something 

_———<— >=} more than a mere harmless jest, 

it involves something of a physical nature, something 

that may eventually result in injury to the victim. 

Tripping a fellow worker is a fair example of horse-play, 

as is also the act of pulling a chair out from under 
him as he is about to sit down. 

Among women employees the foolishness is more 
apt to be harmless little jokes, and the decisions of the 
courts upon this question seem to turn almost entirely 
around situations where men have been the principal 
actors in the tragedies. 

Printers are by no means free from this tendency 
to horse-play. Those of us who have been induced to 
search for “printer’s lice,” or who indulge in other 
pranks of the trade, know that the printer is usually 
having his fun about the shop or composing-room. 

It is safe to say that if the average workman knew 
that his horse-play is apt to result in serious injury to 
the victim, there would be no horse-play among 
men. But in their robust, healthy existence they must 
have their share of fun, just as we all do, and this line 
of cases should not be confused with those cases where 
a fellow workman injures another through a malicious 
intention to do him harm. Every one of these cases 
was the result of a spirit of fun, and I dare say that the 
originator of most of them would rather have lost his 
right arm than to have had things turn out as they did. 

1-3 


In one case two employees were operating a vacuum 
sweeper. At the noon hour one of the men lay down on 
a pile of straw after finishing his lunch and went to 
sleep. At one o’clock the other workman returned to 
work and saw his companion asleep. He thought that 
it would be a good joke to pass the sweeper over the 
sleeping man’s body and thus arouse him so that he 
could return to his duties. 

The sweeper was passed over the sleeping man’s 
abdomen, with the result that his entrails were drawn 
through the walls of the abdomen, and the poor fellow 
never regained consciousness. This was apparently a 
harmless prank. No man would have thought that a 
sweeper had such strength, but the cold facts on the 
records of the court can not be disputed. 

In another case workmen entered the employer’s 
shop by means of a long passageway which inclined 
sharply. This was used instead of a stairway, as large 
bodies of men and materials could be moved more 
easily and quickly than by means of steps. The floor 
of the passage-way was of cement and at times very 
slippery from the grease and oil dropped on it from the 
trucks which were wheeled up and down it every day. 

It happened that there was one workman in this 
shop who was always “picking on” another one. 
(This seems to be true in almost every establishment.) 
During the noon hour the former, passing down the 
passageway, encountered the other, who was coming up. 

Purely in a spirit of fun, the bully made a pass at 
the other with his fist as if he were going to hit the 
other fellow on the jaw. The victim, thinking that he 
was about to get a good-sized wallop, ducked his head 
quickly, lost his balance on the slippery cement, his 
feet flew out from under him and he landed on his back, 
somewhere near his shoulder blades. He received 
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such injuries to his person that it was impossible for 
him to follow his trade from that day on. 

In another case a workman was carrying a pail of 
water down the stairs when he was tickled in the ribs 
with a newspaper in the hands of a fellow worker. As 
a result he fell down-stairs and was severely injured. 
It was shown that this sort of thing had been going on 
among the employees of this concern for a long time, 
and it took a severe injury to one of their number to 
bring the workmen to their senses. 

In another case the “funny man” of the crowd 
(there is always one in every shop) got possession of 
a toy camera used by practical jokers. He induced 
another workman to take a squint into this camera, 
when he discharged the spring in his face. The idea 
back of this invention was to cause the victim to jump 
back when the spring came out of the box at him. 

But the victim in this case was evidently very slow, 
because the spring struck him in the eye, causing him 
to lose the sight of the eye. 

In another case two workmen got into a scuffle near 
a cutting-machine. The one was trying to move away 
a truck-load of material and the operator of the cutting- 
machine was trying to prevent him. They pushed and 
jostled each other around, slamming one another on 
the chest, and generally having a boxing bout in good 
nature, when one of the workmen, in order to steady 
himself, put out his hand toward the cutting-machine. 
His hand came in contact with the blade and as a result 
he lost three fingers. 

In another case the employees of a certain concern 
had been in the habit of dusting their clothes with a 
hose connected to a compressed air-tank. They had 
been forbidden by their employer to do this, but they 
continued the practice, nevertheless. 

At the time in question, one of the workmen, a boy, 
was getting ready to leave, when another workman, 
whom he did not know and had never spoken to, asked 
the privilege of dusting his clothes with the hose. This 
was granted and the workman commenced to dust the 
boy’s clothes. Suddenly, without warning, he seized 
the boy around the neck and applied the end of the 
hose to his rectum with the result that the abdomen 
was distended almost to its full capacity and the great 
bowel torn to a length of five feet. 

A plumber met his death as the result of horse-play 
on the part of a fellow workman in a way that can very 
easily happen at almost any time. The deceased was 
passing a fellow workman in an alleyway maintained 
by the employer when the workman suddenly made a 
motion to knock off the deceased’s hat. The latter 
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ducked, lost his balance and fell, sustaining the injuries. 





Accuracy is the twin brother of honesty; 
inaccuracy, of dishonesty.— C. Simmons 
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which later caused his death. 

In the one case reported which involves injury to- 
a female worker we find that she was struck in the 
abdomen by a ball of burlap twine which one workman 
had hurled at another, but missed, striking the injured. 
person instead. As a result of this blow the girl sus- 
tained a very severe nervous shock which greatly 
affected her health. 

It is natural, now that we have seen the disastrous: 
results which so often attend this foolishness on the 
part of employees, that the question should arise: 
“What is the law upon the subject? Who is liable 
and what does the law do to the employer or to the 
workman causing this injury to innocent workmen?” 

It is very doubtful as to whether the employer can: 
he held liable for the majority of these accidents. 
Most of the cases, particularly those within the last 
five or six years, have arisen under the workmen’s 
compensation acts, the injured employee asking for 
compensation for the injury received. . 

In most of these cases the courts and commissions. 
have held that the employer was not liable for the 
reason that the workman did not receive the injury 
“in the course of” and “arising out of” his employment. 
It seems to be a definite rule that workmen engaged in 
horse-play are outside the course of their employment 
at the time, and, consequently, they are not entitled to. 
compensation in case of injury. 

In some instances, however, the opposite would be 
the rule. If the workman is clearly in the course of 
his employment, he can recover compensation for his. 
injuries. An example of this is the case where a work- 
man pointed the toy camera at another and caused the 
loss of an eye. 

An act such as mere pleasantry in passing is not 
in the course of employment, but where the act is. 
“attended by a probability of serious harm to another, 
it is more than a mere ordinary pleasantry or act of 
good fellowship between workmen while at work, such. 
as, for instance, a slap on the shoulder or back.” 

One court has said: “The causative danger must be: 
peculiar to the work, and not common to the neighbor- 
hood. It must be incidental to the character of the 
business, and not independent of the relation of master- 
and servant.” 

As to the common law liability, there is extreme: 
probability that an injured workman might cause an 
employer grief, especially in view of the fact that. 
common law defenses are no longer available to the 
employer in most of the States. 
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THE ART OF LOOKING UP WORDS 


BY JACK EDWARDS 


O tradesman is afforded better 
opportunity for self-education 
than the keyboard operator of 
a typesetting machine. To be 
sure, the fellow who is determined 
to make something worth while 
of himself will find the time for 
mental improvement. His daily 
environment is often lacking in 

that which stimulates to study, and most of his learn- 
ing must be gained outside of working hours, almost 
entirely by independent application, and sometimes 
in spite of his employment. 

On the other hand, the chap that operates a type- 
setting machine keyboard is surrounded by an atmos- 
phere pregnant with incentive to study. The entire 
time spent at the keyboard necessitates the reading of 
copy; and it is strange copy, indeed, that can not be 
made to yield some sort of information that is bound 
to be of service to the reader at some time in the future. 
Nearly every hour of the working day the keyboard 
operator encounters propositions involving the matter 
of education. If he is equal to each such emergency, he 
demonstrates a maximum of efficiency as a keyboard 
man, and all is well; if he is not equal to each such 
emergency, it at least lies within his power to profit by 
the new experience and to be ready to meet the situa- 
tion the next time. The operator who is bound to make 
the most of himself — as an operator and otherwise — 
realizes that his work may be made to pay dividends 
by affording additional beneficial instruction as well. 

Outside of the information that may be gained from 
the subject-matter of the copy, the alert keyboard 
operator may secure valuable instruction from the 
mechanics of the copy. Some “take” may render clear 
for the keyboard man a point of grammar about which 
he has been uncertain; a question concerning punctua- 
tion may be answered; possibly the correct spelling 
and use of a hazy word may be definitely settled. 

Undoubtedly, one of the things most productive 
of beneficial results for the operator is the looking up 
of unfamiliar words. The deciding of a point of gram- 
mar is a limited good. The settling of a question of 
punctuation is a restricted benefit. But the looking up 
of an unfamiliar word usually results in setting in 
motion a chain of things of far-reaching effect. One 
word may refer to many synonyms and antonyms. 
Again, the suggested synonyms and antonyms may 
allude to still other words, and so forth. Perhaps the 
looking up of an unfamiliar word may result in adding 
a dozen or a hundred words to the vocabulary. 


Nor is the introduction of new numbers to the key- 
board man’s repertoire of words the only good derived 
from this process. Quite often the looking up of an 
unfamiliar word may suggest the reading of a book 
from the peculiarities of one of whose characters the 
puzzling word traces its origin. Again, the reading of 
the one book may prompt the looking up of more 
words and the reading of other books, ad infinitum. 

Of course, it is not always practicable for the 
operator to trace a given unfamiliar word through 
many different stages. Technical words and words 
very rarely met with — those of an obsolete or, at best, 
obsolescent character — sometimes yield a little useful 
knowledge upon being looked up; but perhaps it may 
be correctly stated that most words of this nature when 
unfamiliar may be passed by conscientiously. There 
are so many more useful words that might be made 
more familiar to the searcher that it would seem need- 
lessly wasteful to spend very much time in investigating 
technical and rare words. 

Naturally, the question arises, “When should these 
unfamiliar words be looked up?” In the case of rush 
copy, it would appear unwise to some, perhaps, for the 
operator to pause in the midst of its setting to investi- 
gate a doubtful word. But would it be unwise? With 
the possible exception of newspaper or other copy whose 
lightning composition is considered of more importance 
than its degree of accuracy (“railroaded” stuff), it 
would not be unwise. Looking up an unfamiliar word 
may consume a little time at the outset, but it is an 
even break that the process may preclude the necessity 
of two lines (or more, in the case of a “run-over’’) 
having to be composed again later because of the word 
having been divided incorrectly. “O. K.” original 
proofs, even though set at a more conservative pace 
than others, are conducive to ultimate speed in a 
higher degree than are those others. If two minutes 
of keyboard time are invested in the looking up of an 
unfamiliar word, and the experiment results in a proof 
that requires no repulling and revising, surely those two 
minutes have been profitably employed. 

Seldom will the operator be at liberty during work- 
ing hours to trace a word as far as he would wish. But 
the word may be borne in mind and investigated more 
thoroughly later. 

Once a word has become thoroughly familiar to the 
operator, it is his personal property, as much a part of 
his operating equipment as his eyes and fingers. The 
more words that are added to his collection, the nearer 
does he approach to the ideal operator, the greater his 
worth to the ones by whom he is employed. 
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TO THE PERISCOPE 


| E use of pointed phrases and 
| little philosophical sayings as a 
means of prompting sales has in 
its adoption become almost uni- 
| versal. Everywhere, from in 
C } front of the clean marble bank- 
: GC) ing counter along to the boot- 
vu AS) 4 | black’s cluttered window, do we 
yj observe these “eye-catching” 
signs. Drug stores, offices, wholesale and retail mer- 
chants all dip into this inexhaustible dish of business 
humor which has all the appearance of having become 
successfully epidemic. 

This brand of advertising is inexpensive when not 
overapplied, and is an important factor in the general 
results of cumulative advertising. These keenly worded 
signs arrest the attention of passers-by, who repeat 
them to friends, who, in turn, carry the message still 
farther. This is particularly so if the sign is original 
and pertinent to the point. Still, to be of real value, 
the sign must retain advertising worth consistent with 
the product it stands for. 

Realizing this, a New England salesman for a 
growing printing establishment developed much busi- 
ness for his house, with the result of increased com- 
missions for himself, through the application of such 
slogans. The value of the idea occurred to him through 
the suggestion of a banker customer. It was near the 
holidays when the bank desired some artistic cards 
announcing the institution would be closed on Christ- 
mas. The salesman offered to print a set of these 
window-cards, and then in his usual diplomatic way 
persuaded the banker to order a complete set for the 
year, a special card for each holiday. In turn, then, 
the banker asked the salesman why he didn’t prepare 
such a set in a good, artistic way, and offer it for sale 
to all the bankers in the city, which would, naturally, 
reduce the cost of his set. This the salesman success- 
fully did, the cards proving an easy sale. 

The fact that these Christmas cards sold so easily 
and widened a good circle of business connections 
which otherwise might have been harder to develop, 
suggested to the salesman the idea of having his house 
print some window-cards bearing original “slogans.” 
Obtaining a few sets he sold them at cost, also giving 
many cards away, with the result that he formed a good 
connection with all the merchants of the city while 
giving good publicity to his house-name at the same 
time. He killed two birds with one press. 


BY CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 





One of his best customers, from whom he obtains 
a large volume of annual business, is a grocer. The 
following few slogans, sold to the grocer for $2, cards and 
all, were the means of securing such business, for when 
the grocer found out the amount of attention and 
comment these signs produced — how they livened up 
his store — he realized the value of printing and will- 
ingly submitted to Mr. Printing Salesman of the slogan 
idea, who helped him to restock with some worth-while 
printing material. Here are the original slogans, the 
service of which he still continues, the printing-house 
furnishing them monthly at cost: 

No one has any strings on us except our customers — 
we are all wrapped up in their demands, and are glad to be. 

Put one right over the home plate! One what? One 
of your husband’s favorite meals. We can provide it. 

P. D. stands for paid, past due and many other things, 
but with us it has but one meaning — prompt delivery. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof.” 
Let the inner man decide on our goods — he will register 
satisfaction. 

Applying the same idea to a small haberdashery, he 
allowed it to lead to an order for fifty thousand sheets 
of a special wrapping-paper with an advertisement 
printed upon one side. And the printed card slogans 
were also used by other salesmen in different territory. 
A few of the specially good lines were: 

This store will help you keep head and shoulders above 
the other fellow — look at our ties and hats for example! 

When you “get it in the neck” with a poor collar don’t 
tinker over it — think over it. Then come to us and get 
fitted comfortably. 

There is only one man who doesn’t need some of these 
special socks to keep him comfy, warm and at ease — that 
is the man with a wooden leg. 

Blessed is the tie that does not bind. We always have 
that kind on hand. 

We deal in fabrics but our goods do not fabricate! 

Perhaps the most successful introduction of these 
card “sayings” was with drug stores. Our enter- 
prising salesman vouches for much business in this 
direction, and he further states that with druggists he 
could make a profit just selling a series of these cards, 
as most apothecaries seemed willing and anxious to 
buy them. Perhaps it was the cleverness of his initial 
card that was responsible — a card that he permitted 
the druggist to use in connection with a display of tooth- 
brushes. It read: 

Many true words come from false teeth —the best 
are —‘Take care of them while you are young.” 

There were several more smilers for the druggist, 
which proved to be business bringers, too, as follows: 
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Accidents will happen — you know that. We carry 
remedies that will cure anything, even to the “curse of an 
aching heart.” If you don’t believe it, buy her a box of 
our best chocolate candy. 

This institution is a storehouse for health. We suggest 
you take an inventory from time to time. 

Beauty is acknowledged to be but skin deep. Then 
take precious good care of that skin. Let our goods reflect 
your radiance. 


Although his attempts with real-estate dealers did 
not prove quite so successful, he has on record a few 
orders for letter-heads, small orders, that are traced 
directly to the advertising his slogan cards furnished. 
And for the real-estate dealers he prepared a very good 
set; in fact, they made such an impression that one 
broker ordered a letter-head with these sayings boxed 
in. Here they are: 

Don’t buy a lot simply because it is dirt cheap — it 
may prove to be cheap dirt. 

If you can spare the money, for land sakes buy a house! 

Do you own a piece of America or do you just pay some 
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one each month for the privilege of walking on it? Think 
it over. 

Are you fond of stories? See Brookes the Broker. He 
has houses of them. 

Practical cards such as these, or any sample of the 
printer’s art that can be put into immediate and 
practical use, will win a talk and the confidence of your 
prospect more quickly than a sample catalogue or a 
statement of prices, is the theory of this salesman and 
one which he has successfully carried out. He con- 
stantly keeps a “weather eye” open for original 
quotations of philosophy that he can use and buys 
them when worth while. In fact, one saying recently 
brought an order from an insurance company for one 
hundred cards to be sent to various agents about the 
country. The giving away of these cards, or the selling 
of special sets at a very low price, takes the “chill” off 
his interviews and ripens an acquaintance which per- 
haps might take considerable time to develop if done 
by sample-book and rate-pamphlet. 


STRANG PROPOUNDS A FEW QUERIES 


BY MICHAEL GROSS 


ELL you come over here a mo- 

ment, Mr. Strang?” called out 

Cortley, as the star salesman 

entered the office. “And you 

might as well bring your meat- 

4 ax with you,” he added grimly. 

Strang walked to the con- 

ference table, where he found 

i Cortley engaged in a hot argu- 

ment with Havens, the new man, while a half dozen 

of the other boys on the sales force sat around egging 
the contestants on. 

“What seems to be the excitement?” Strang asked. 

“T’ll tell you,’ Cortley hastened to explain. “Do 
you remember the discussion we had a few weeks ago 
to determine whether a knowledge of printing or a 
knowledge of advertising was of greater help in enabling 
a salesman to ensnare the elusive order? Your little 
advertising talk on that auspicious occasion, if you 
remember, helped to convert four printers’ devils. 
Well, here’s this new salesman, Havens, who is also a 
great believer in a knowledge of printing. He thinks 
that for a salesman to know what makes a press move 
is of more importance than for him to know what 
makes advertising plans move. Needless to say, he’s 
a graduate printer.” 

“And I’m glad of it, too,” Havens broke in at this 
point. “I’d rather be a graduate printer than have a 
diploma from a mail-order school of salesmanship and 
depend on that to get orders for me.” 


This was a direct hit at Strang, who, as everybody 
knew, was then taking a correspondence course in 
merchandising — conducted by one of the foremost 
authorities in the country on the subject. Strang’s 
blue eyes flashed gray at the remark, a sign which 
always preceded fireworks, but the new man seemed 
unaware of the coming storm. 

“You say that you believe a knowledge of printing 
will help a salesman get orders,” Strang began calmly, 
pulling up a chair and settling himself into it. ‘“ Well, 
I agree with you that it will aid him in getting some.” 

The new man, wearing a triumphant smile, was 
about to break in with a remark, but Strang held him 
back by a restraining gesture. 

“T say that I agree with you,” Strang repeated, 
“but only on one condition, which is that the printing 
knowledge must be such as will interest the customer. 
As a graduate printer, Havens, you no doubt know 
every nut and bolt on a printing-press; know how to 
lock up forms so they will stay put; know how to make 
ready a job in the quickest and most practical way — 
but I want to say right here that all this assortment 
of printing ‘dope’ will no more help you sell printed 
matter than would a knowledge of what caused the 
fall of the Babylonian Empire, or who is responsible 
for the new tariff on prunes. 

“Printing knowledge is an aid to the salesman, 
I'll admit, but it’s got to be the kind which will help 
to establish a bond of confidence between the salesman 
and the man he is selling — make the customer think 
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that if the salesman knows printing so well he probably 
knows advertising just as well. To create this impres- 
sion, however, the salesman must be able to talk 
printing from an angle that will interest his customer — 
and that angle does not include the name and function 
of every part of a printing-press.” 

“T guess I know enough about the history and 
theory of printing to get along,”’ Havens said, “‘if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“That’s just what I do mean,” said Strang, “and 
exactly what do you know about this phase of the 
matter? I, myself, have only touched the surface, 
because of my belief that time would be better spent 
if used in gaining a knowledge of advertising, but I'll 
just propound a few ‘printing’ queries at random. 
If you know the answer to any of them, put up your 
hand. If not, I’ll do the answering myself so as to get 
along to the next question. All ready now?” 

Havens nodded, and the other boys, sensing that 
the little discussion was going to develop an interest- 
ing finale, drew their chairs closer. 

“All right,” said Strang, at Havens’ nod, “let us 
start right at the beginning: If one of your customers 
should ask who invented printing you would, no doubt, 
speak right up and say ‘Gutenberg’— and feel pretty 
sure about it, too. But do you know that the name of 
the real inventor of printing and the place where 
printing was first used is about as clear as the income 
tax rules — and about as much argued about? That 
four different men and four different countries claim 
printing as their own? Well, it’s a fact. Gutenberg, 
Coster, Waldfoghel and Castaldi are the men — and 
Germany, Holland, France and Italy are the countries. 

“You know, Havens, that our modern presses enable 
us to get ten thousand impressions in the time that it 
took to get one a few hundred years ago. But do you 
know what three inventions did most to bring this 
condition about? Yet all three of them came within 
forty year's of each other. They were the paper-making 
machine invented by Fourdrinier in 1803, the printing- 
machine invented by Koenig in 1811, and photography, 
invented by Daguerre in 1839. 

“And speaking of paper and printing-machines, do 
you know that up to the time of Fourdrinier’s invention 
all paper was made by hand, one sheet at a time? Or 
that the first printing-presses were made entirely of 
wood and that for three hundred years after they were 
invented, woed was still the material used in their 
manufacture? That when, in 1800, Charles, third earl 
of Stanhope, replaced the wooden frame of a printing- 
press with iron, the change was characterized as the 
only vital improvement in the art of printing made 
in three hundred and fifty years? 

“And now on the subject of type. If I asked you 
to point out roman type you would jump up in glee 
and proceed to do so, but do you know that a type 
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resembling our roman was used away back in 1460, 
and that previous to that time the only type used 
was gothic? 

“You talk knowingly about Caslon type, but do 
you know who Caslon was? That he was an English- 
man, born in 1692, and that he was not a printer by 
trade but an engraver on gun-barrels? That he went 
into the typefounding business and soon after issued his 
first specimen-sheet of Caslon roman, from which we 
get our standard book types of today? 

“Bodoni is a name you juggle around quite a lot, 
but do you know whether that name ever belonged to 
a man or was just wished onto a certain style of type? 
And yet Bodoni was master printer to the Grand Duke 
of Parma away back in 1577. 

“Do you know that italic type is supposed to be an 
imitation of the handwriting of Petrarch and that it 
was cut for Aldus Manutius at Venice during the early 
part of the sixteenth century? 

“Enough of types. Let us move on to printing. 
How many of you know who Pfister was? Not one of 
you. And yet, in 1462, he printed a half dozen books, 
all illustrated with woodcuts — the first books in the 
world to contain printed illustrations. 

“Who knows who Caxton was or that the first 
books printed in England came from his press about 
the year 1477? It may interest you to know, Havens, 
that Caxton was also the first man to use an advertising 
poster as a help in booming the sales of one of his 
books, instead of depending solely on his knowledge of 
printing to turn the trick. 

“Not one of you boys has ever seen a book without 
a title-page or a table of contents, but did you know 
that these things did not exist before the year 1460? 
Nor did a book have an imprint or a printed illustration 
before then. In point of fact, up to the year 1700, 
printers were forbidden by law in England to put their 
name on the output of their presses. 

“With regard to color: Do any of you know how 
far back color dates in printing? That, for instance, 
before the year 1500, printers who used color in their 
work were as scarce as the orders Cortley brings in on 
a Saturday morning? 

“You think that four-color work is wonderful, but 
do you know that in 1818, William Savage, of England, 
reproduced a series of paintings by means of wood 
blocks, some of the finished prints being made in as 
many as thirty distinct colors? 

“Who knows that before the sixteenth century 
there was no such thing as a book that you could 
carry about with convenience? That it was usually 
necessary to hitch up a team if you wanted to borrow 
a book from a friend, and that only with the coming of 
the small octavos and quartos in the sixteenth century 
did book borrowing become a fine art—due to the ease 
with which volumes could be slipped into the pocket? 
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“Take the matter of newspapers: Do any of you 
know that the first paper to be printed on a steam-press 
was The London Times, in 1814? That the press used 
printed one thousand one hundred impressions an hour 
and was looked upon by the good people of that day 
as being driven by the devil himself — while today our 
newspaper presses have a capacity of one hundred and 
forty-four thousand sixteen-page newspapers an hour, 
delivered folded and counted?” 

Strang paused, looked around at the boys, and then 
shot a glance at Havens. 

“T thought you said you knew printing,” he 
remarked to that worthy. “Why, the facts I have 
given you are the mere externals of the art — the 
things any printing salesman should know. Surely, 
you can’t believe that a customer who asks you to tell 
him something about printing will be satisfied with 


the morning that the adver- 
W tisement here shown appeared 
| in a paper of large circulation 
yj through central New England, 
uncounted proofreaders woke to 
} misery. On the same page, at 
| practically the same stroke of a 
pen, and in equally important 
j type, they were cited to be in 
quite the same demand as a shoemaker — with the 
added sting of such faint catch-lines as to leave appar- 
ently just five words in the adver- 
tisement! 

One person (myself) realized | 
the meaning of it all. It arose | 
from one of the New England | 





WANTED, with 


failings (better say ‘“never-fail- 
ings’””)—an overwhelming habit 
of thrift. To secure at one 
moment and by an inspiration of 
ge-ni-us* an artist for the wonderful dome that shelters 
the brain and a skilled artizan for the under-masonry of 
the whole structure of man — at least it did not daze 
me. It has occurred before. For hereabout, at certain 
seasons, was wont to appear in a few papers: “Lumber- 
man wanted; must be a good player on the bassoon.” 


*Years ago, when Bret Harte began to be famous in the East, 
an author who had known his early struggles was entertained at a 
famous club in Boston. On being questioned the man gave a glowing 


description of Harte. After a time, Longfellow (who always pro- 
nounced the word peculiarly) asked, seemingly joking, “But is he a 
ge-ni-us?” Quickly came the reply, “Well, Mr. Longfellow, everybody 
knows there’s not a three-syllabled genius outside of New England.” 
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an explanation of the mechanism of a printing-press — 
or that dry-as-dust information of that kind will hold 
his interest and make him look upon you as a man who 
really knows his business. 

“T said that I agreed with you in the statement 
that a knowledge of printing was a good thing, but it 
would seem that I didn’t mean exactly what you 
meant. The printing facts I have briefly outlined are 
the kind that any advertising man would be interested 
in, and if you are honest in your conviction that a 
knowledge of printing is more to be desired than a 
knowledge of advertising, those are the things about 
printing that I would suggest you learn — even if it is 
necessary for you to take a correspondence course in 
order to do it.” 

With which parting shot Strang rose from his chair 
and walked over to his desk. 









“Regular wood-wind chopper” is the way they should 
have expressed it. 

Perhaps, more charitably, there is another logical 
(and psychological) explanation of such curious con- 
duct. Extraordinary, bizarre, or even foolish com- 
binations are the cap and bells of advertising — they 
seize the eye and brain: “Punch in the presence of 
the passenjare;” “The ham what am;” “Wehavit,” 
“Jitneys,” “Delco,” “Kodak” —a host of minted 
words and phrases. 

Most of the clever things work on the “balanced 
denial”’ principle, “ By neglecting 
' style you attain to style.” Utter 
' Jack of formulation has been the 
' sole success of many—they black- 
jack their E. Z. Mark readers. 
A ready and caustic reviewer 
says of a latter-day book, “It is 
not a literary work, but a stone- 
crusher — yet maybe you receive 
a gritty mouthful of truth.” 

All printers and advertisers (self or other) have a 
burl in the grain or a bug on the brain. Very harmless 
sometimes, perhaps only a few pet phrases. One great 
spreadabout of our day constantly writes of “potential 
possibilities”; a friend of his always mentions rever- 
entially ‘the out-of-doors.” Horace Greeley was 
known by his eternal “Go West, young man, go West,” 
just as a present-day New Yorker says to his composi- 
tors, “Play ball!” Then there’s a neighbor of mine, 
a sad-faced churchman, whose office windows have 
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small diamond panes, leaded; whose types are Gothic 
and Caslon text, Tudor and Priory, and who sets up 
everything in a Missal style. Does he gain anything 
by it? Yes—Fame! Another has a penchant for 
cleanliness, and hands around a broom morning and 
evening through all the alleys. (It is said the influenza 
smote him sorely.) Really, the man who oppresses me 
the most is what I call a “lower-case fiend.” He 
attends to advertising, and (when folk will let him) 
puts it thus: 
“a new book 
out to-day 
beauty %2¢ beast’’ 


Always Cheltenham Bold; always “1. c.”; always even 
lines; “‘never-no-points.” I wouldn’t be as one-ideaed 
as that fellow for a million shekels! But don’t we all 
know the guy, or, at least, his prototype? 

Only yesterday a journeyman printer, whose name 
is S. Ivory, came to me to show upon proof a foot-note 
reading “1 See Smith, Everyday Mag.vi.5.” A bold mark 
crossed out all words beyond Smith, replacing them 
with the characters 1. c. “Ow can I putt it lower-case, 
sir, when it was that very plain before, and is naow 
crossed aout?” My eye had a fraction of a second to 
travel to the preceding note — same author, magazine, 
and page. So I said soothingly, “I think he must 
mean |. c. for loc. cit.; it is the place cited before.” 

Did you ever hear a Londoner (E.C.) exclaim 
“Oh” in a somewhat excited manner? It was a very 
circumflex 6 — rose to a height in the center, and was 
quite ten vowels in length. 

Once in lower Fifth avenue I saw a sign, roughly 
executed, at an elevator entrance to one of the big 
clothing shops. It read “FEENASHARS WANTED.” It 
remained for days, and I asked a Jewish social worker 
who knew the people to induce them to change it. 
“Oh, no,” said he, “‘they get more responses from just 
that style of thing.” We never really become hardened 
to such signs, even in a city that puts up Exit instead of 
Go Out and Entrance for Walk In; that has Boulevard 
and Plaza and Ramp and Escalator. Will some of the 
present gilded palaces become tea-pagodas with geisha- 
girls, or “chop-suey cafés”? (Lord save us.) Or if 
our nation’s sphere of influence must take in Turkey 
shall we have fezes and turn our college into ulemi? 
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Exactly why I scorn the words muskeg, galore, 
pariah, prewar, marimba, bronchopneumonia, favus; 
why I detest small twins named Earl and Pearl; why 
flair excites me like a salt rub after a Turkish bath, 
or “smokes” and “lights” (abstraction for reality) give 
me an unusual pain — may be explained by the fact 
that they interrupt the normal direction of thought, or 
reverse the mental engine. This head-line in a morning 
paper was a ready producer of a “queered” system: 
“Yrcc Forces Soar InTO CELLAR.” For my part, I 
should slide the stair-rail, not take an airplane — it 
was as if I had seen a poster on the sky. Soar, usually 
a verb, is here a man’s name; forces is the verb; yegg 
is the subject of the sentence. So Henry Soar, though 
no doubt sore over his bodily treatment, has unwittingly 
helped to put a psychic nettle-rash upon many innocent 
citizens. Ten days later the same jazz artist in his 
usual morning column had the courage to renew his 
rococo effects — this time printing: 

“WOMAN FIRES SHOT AT MAN IN YARD.” 

“OBJECTS TO FLOWERS TAKING POSTS.” 
Now why should an angelic feminine being, in the 
early spring, object to the faithful crocus, tulip, e¢ id 
omne genus, welcoming the morning sun, right at their 
appointed stations? The fact was, she objected stren- 
uously to a man, said to be named Flowers, who she 
alleged was wilfully and with malice aforethought 
absquatulating with and concealing some (so-called) 
cedar fence-posts, sequestrated from her property. 

A fellow feels sudden spring fever and a cosmic 
urge when faked heads and haunting “nonce-words”’ 
arrive. Chresard, goo-pie, nabisco, lollipops, spoop! 
The eye and brain receive a shock; the ear settles them 
gradually (as if one might, after climbing a tree suffi- 
ciently, learn to “make a noise like a nut”). They 
fall into a category, as in Lear’s nonsense verses 
“jubjub” finally discloses itself as jujube; and as the 
oldest college fraternity is known to have its “spoops” 
regularly, the inventive brain trying to make four out 
of two-and-three gradually bridges the mental chasm. 
Truly, the English philologist, W. W. Skeat, hits the 
mark when he says, “The street slang of today will be 
Oxford and Cambridge classical English in twenty 
years.” Then we shall have “Extraordinary English 
A” courses and treatises on “Super-advertising.” 


HE press is good or evil according to the character 


of those who direct it. 


It is a mill that grinds 


all that is put into its hopper. Fill the hopper with 
poisoned grain and it will grind it to meal, but there 
is death in the bread.—Bryant. 
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SHEPPERD’S DELL AND BLUFF 


One of the beauty-spots on the Columbia River Highways visited by the 
members of the National Editorial Association while at Portland, Oregon 
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THE editor of this journal enjoyed the privilege of 
traveling with the members of the National Editorial 
Association on their Victory Tour during the month of 
August. He took great pleasure in visiting the printing- 
plants at the different cities at which stops were made, 
and it was a source of great gratification to find so many 
regular readers and students of THE INLAND PRINTER at 
every place visited, and to come into personal contact 
with them. Throughout the Great Northwest, traveling 
across Western Canada and down through the States of 
Washington and Oregon, we found many plants which, 
from the standpoint of equipment and efficient layout, 
will rank among the best we have ever seen. It is a pleas- 
ure, indeed, to visit such plants. Everything goes on 
smoothly, not a hitch in the work of getting the papers or 
jobwork to press, and the advantage of having all the 
equipment conveniently arranged is easily seen. Some 
of the places visited were a considerable distance from the 
source of supply, and we take this opportunity to express 
our admiration of those who go out into such places and 
are there, among great difficulties, doing a noble work in 
helping to build up communities and to give their readers 
the news of what is going on in other parts. To these 
men great credit isdue. The editor takes this opportunity 
to express his hearty appreciation of the many courtesies 
that were extended him throughout the entire trip, and 
to extend a hearty hand-clasp across the distance. 





How to Help Solve the Present-Day Problems 
of Production. 


The above subject was assigned to the editor of this 
journal at the editorial session of the annual convention 
of the Associated Business Papers, Incorporated, held at 
Chicago on September 18, 19 and 20. Upon being urged 
to give wider distribution and greater prominence to his 
remarks, they are presented here without further comment: 

As I view the situation, the greatest problem confront- 
ing the country at the present time in regard to production 
is labor. All of the reports received from business institu- 
tions in all lines and in all parts of the country resolve 
themselves down to this one point. Those who attended 
the “Our Country First” conferences in this place just 
over a week ago will recall how every reference to the 
need of increased production came right back to this 
same question—the decrease of production due to 
unsettled conditions among labor. 

1-4 


Production, at present, is being retarded principally 
because of the unrest among the so-called laboring classes. 
Solve the problem of unrest among labor and the problem 
of production will, in a large measure, take care of itself. 

It is to be deplored that a great deal of this unrest is 
due to the fact that many of the leaders of labor who are 
now in the saddle are not of the conservative type, but 
are working to further their own ambitions. Yet labor is 
not wholly to blame. The present situation is, to a very 
large extent, a reaction, a reverse swing of the pendulum, 
from the attitude that has been taken in the past toward 
labor by the so-called capitalists, or, rather, by the 
employing classes. I have been a worker in the shop 
myself and know something of that attitude. Likewise, 
I have also known the attitude taken by some of the 
workers in the shop toward those who are at the head of 
business institutions. Neither side is without its mistakes. 
The blame for the present condition must be divided — 
the employers must take their share, the workers theirs. 
There must be brought about, in some way or other, a 
reconciliation, a change in the relations between the two 
sides and in their attitude toward each other. The 
worker is entitled to proper consideration from the 
employer, likewise the worker must also recognize the 
fact that the employer must have proper consideration, 
and when the two sides can get together, settle their dif- 
ferences and work in harmony, we will see a great change 
in the problem of production, and that problem will be 
a long step toward solution. 

As bearing on this line of thought, let me quote a 
paragraph from a recent issue of Manufacturers’ News: 


Labor leaders and sociological thinkers are steering their constituencies 
wrong. They are trying to make the public believe that the remedy is a 
short day’s work. Such reasoning is fallacious. We are without sufficient 
supplies, and the only way to replenish the stock quickly is to work over- 
time. Instead of talking of a six or an eight hour day we should be talking 
about a ten or twelve hour day until production equals the demand. If the 
workers and the business men could be made to see the situation as it is and 
would put their shoulders to the wheel, relief would soon come. 


Again, we find another reference along similar lines in 
the September report from the National City Bank of 
New York. Commenting on the labor situation, this 
report states: 


The labor situation is disquieting because the unrest which is prevalent 
tends to lower production, when the only possible remedy for the conditions 
complained of is in larger production. It is a trying time, a time which 
tests the sanity and patriotism of would-be leaders and groups. Every one 
who has any understanding of economic law and of social progress must be 
anxious that sober counsels shall prevail, and that the entire machinery of 
production shall be worked without interruption and with the highest 
possible efficiency to relieve the existing scarcity. This is no time for tur- 
moil and strife, for class struggles or inflammatory speech. The men who 
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have the qualities for wise leadership know that most of the troubles of 
society are due to the failure of people to understand one another, and they 
seek in times like this to quiet excitement and bring men together, rather 
than to intensify feeling and aggravate the disorder. What is wanted now 
above everything else is work, steady, earnest work to repair the wastes of 
war and make good the shortage of necessaries and comforts which has 
resulted from the four years’ interruption of industry. There is no other 
way to make it good. 

Then, as regards the responsibility for social conditions, 


the report states: 

No group is justified in threatening to pursue a policy which is wrong 
in principle, and which would produce chaos if adopted by all. There is no 
justification under our form of government for threats against the Govern- 
ment or against society. Each group is as much responsible for good govern- 
ment and for the wise direction of society as any other. The orderly 
participation of all is not only invited but enjoined as a duty, and no class 
has a right to say that some other class, or the Government, must, forthwith, 
produce satisfactory conditions. The plain fact is that neither the Govern- 
ment nor any single class can do much to ameliorate present conditions. 
Nothing but greater production can give a greater supply of the things that 
everybody is wanting and threatening to fight for. The Government has 
very little to do with production, and is chiefly active in hampering it. 
Production depends upon hard, steady work, and the full-time operation of 
machinery. When all classes recognize this and join hands to produce an 
abundant flow of necessaries and comforts, the blessings of abundance will 
descend upon this troubled world, and not before. 


In the resolution under the heading “Relations of 
Employer and Employee,” adopted at the “Our Country 
First” conference, there appear the following references 


(I quote only two sections of the six under that heading): 
SECTION 1.— Adequate and efficient production is the basis of social 
well-being and progress for the individual and the community. It is the duty 
of the wage-payer, wage-earner and the community to exert every reasonable 
effort for improving and increasing the quantity and quality of production. 
It is in the public and individual interest to secure productive efficiency 
through the stimulus of adequate personal reward. It is essential to recog- 
nize that mental effort of management as well as physical labor must be 
encouraged and properly rewarded, and that capital, without which indus- 
trial enterprise would be impossible, is equally entitled to receive its adequate 
compensation, each in accordance with its contributory value. 

Sec. 5.— The prevailing high cost of living is the inevitable consequence 
of such causes as lessened production of necessaries of life and decreased 
productive efficiency, inflation of money, abnormally high wage rates and 
unduly high prices, continued exercise of war powers by the Government and 
governmental wastefulness in expenditures. Employers and employees, 
individually and by their duly instituted organizations, should pledge 
themselves to exert every reasonable effort for the elimination of disturbances 
tending to interrupt or retard production, and for a speedy return of all 
industry to a norma! basis. 


Probably many of you read the interview with Theo- 
dore N. Vail which appeared in the last issue of the 
American Magazine. Mr. Vail made this statement: 

Far too much fuss is made by business men about the high wages now 
ruling. The amount of wages paid is not the great, big, dominant factor in 
industry or business. The predominant, the determining factor, is the 
amount of production per unit of labor or effort. It is far more important 
to get labor interested so that it will put forth intelligent, enthusiastic effort 
than it is to get labor to accept lower pay. Why, the production per worker 
today, taking labor as a whole, is incalculably greater than it was twenty 
years ago, thanks to the invention and introduction of all kinds of labor- 
saving machinery. 

There in a few words is given the crux of the whole 
situation, the solution of the whole problem: ‘The pre- 
dominant, the determining factor is the amount of produc- 
tion per unit of labor or effort. It is far more important 
to get labor interested so that it will put forth intelligent, 
enthusiastic effort than it is to get labor to accept lower pay.” 

I have given these quotations from various sources in 
order to bring out the point that all attempts to solve the 
problem of production come right back principally to 
the problem of labor; also to show how near the latter 
problem is to a solution, yet how far off that solution 
seems to be. If only some common basis of understanding 


could be brought about between both sides the whole 
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problem of production would vanish. I have been looking 
forward with great hope to the conference of representa- 
tives of both labor and the employers, which has been 
called by President Wilson at Washington for next 
month, as that conference should, if properly conducted, 
go a great way toward relieving the situation. Let us 
hope it will be conducted rightly. 

There are other matters which must also receive con- 
sideration in connection with any discussion of the prob- 
lems of production, and the first of these that I shall 
mention is one that rests with the inventive genius of the 
country. That is the development and introduction of 
more labor-saving machinery and more efficient methods 
of production. In the statement quoted from the inter- 


view with Mr. Vail appears the following: 

The production per worker today, taking labor as a whole, is incalcu- 
lably greater than it was twenty years ago, thanks to the invention and 
introduction of all kinds of labor-saving machinery. 

There is scarcely one of us present who has not seen 
the remarkable increase in production in all lines of 
industry that has been brought about by improved 
machinery and methods. But who will say that the end 
has been reached? There is still considerable room for 
improvement, and the inventive genius must be encour- 
aged to go on with the development of machinery and 
methods that will make it possible to secure the greatest 
output with the least waste of time and effort. 

Furthermore, study of the workers, which has received 
such great impetus during recent years, must be continued 
and extended in order that each one will be in the position 
in which he or she can work to the best advantage and 
produce the best results. It is true that one can adapt 
himself to any form of work if he has the inclination to 
do so. Nevertheless, it is also true that every one of us 
is better adapted for some particular line of work, and 
the character of work for which we are best fitted must 
be discovered before we can derive the best results from 
our efforts. Surely there is much greater incentive to put 
forth harder and more persistent effort when we are 
working at something for which we have a natural liking. 

Probably most of you have read the short article 
recently sent out by Col. Arthur Woods, the assistant to 
the Secretary of War, on the subject of industrial training. 
There are a few points in that article that should receive 
a good bit of consideration in connection with solving our 
problems of production. Let me emphasize just one 


or two: 


With the cost of living soaring higher daily, the question of efficiency 
in production and manufacture has come to the front as the issue of most 
fundamental importance in the solution of the living problem. It is becom- 
ing clear that some remedy must be found for a situation in which thousands 
of American workers, earnest, respectable men who are doing their best 
every working-day of the week, are nevertheless attaining an output of not 
over thirty-five per cent of their best human capacity. 

American factories are today using six million or more workers to do 
what four and one-half million men could do as well if they were fairly 
trained. This means that American manufacturers are paying the wages 
of one million and a half workers who are really adding nothing to the total 
output of the industrial system. In the manufacturing section of New 
England — and few portions of the United States are more important in 
the production of our daily necessities — factory experts have stated that 
the factories are not more than sixty per cent efficient in output, merely 
for want of more skilled and intelligent man power. 
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Colonel Woods then sets forth a few instances to 


illustrate the value of industrial training. He says: 


That greater production means lower prices is axiomatic. That this 
result can be accomplished with those very men who are at present classed 
as unskilled laborers is abundantly proved by the experience of a number of 
factory owners. The superintendent of one of the biggest metal-working 
establishments in the country states that mechanics who had been with 
them for two years were given one week of training, as a result of which they 
doubled their individual production. In another plant a worker returning 
from the training department by 11:00 o’clock did what has been estimated 
formerly to be a day’s work. 


Then Colonel Woods brings out rather a strong point 
that should not be overlooked: 


Bearing in mind these random illustrations of the possibilities of 
industrial training, what is the country doing today to accomplish the same 
result on a larger basis? The answer can be given briefly without noticeable 
inaccuracy. It is doing just exactly nothing at all. The United States 
spends seven hundred million dollars annually on general education. It 
spends five thousand dollars of public money on any one who has sufficient 
means to live without wage-earning in the years between sixteen and twenty- 
one. But it seldom spends a single dollar on making a mechanic. Where 
millions are spent for a few thousand professionals, nothing is spent for the 
millions who produce our necessaries. So long as this condition persists. 
no remedy for the high cost of living can be successful, because it is only by 
going to this fundamental feature of the problem that anything can be 
accomplished. 


This brings up another line of thought: Why wait 
until a worker is in harness or learning an occupation 
before finding out whether he is properly equipped by 
nature for that occupation? Why not start in earlier and 
thereby avoid much of the difficulty caused by constant 
changing from one kind of work to another? This is a 
problem to be solved by our educators, and here, also, is 
need of greater encouragement in order that it may be 
made possible for those who have the education and train- 
ing of the coming generations in charge to devote more 
attention to finding out the line of effort to which the 
child is best suited by nature, and then developing the 
child along that line. 

In introducing new and more efficient machinery and 
methods and other new systems into our industrial 
activities, another problem arises, and that, again, is the 
attitude of the worker. There seems to be a natural 
tendency for the worker to feel that labor-saving machines 
are going to mean less work for him, and that they will 
decrease the possibility of continuous employment. A 
little reflection will readily show the fallacy of this atti- 
tude, but nevertheless here is where care and judgment 
are necessary. The worker must be shown that those 
machines and methods will not decrease his chances for 
steady employment or force him to accept lower wages, 
but, on the other hand, by increasing the output and 
decreasing the cost of production will bring about a 
greater demand. 

As an illustration, let me cite an instance from the 
printing industry, with which I am naturally best 
acquainted. We are all familiar with the change from 
the days when all type was laboriously set by hand to the 
present methods of setting type by machine. At the time 
of the introduction of the linotype machine, a large 
number of the compositors of the country were up in 
arms, ready to fight it and put it out of business. Why? 
Merely because it would do away with setting type by 
hand and therefore they would lose their jobs. Did they? 
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No! It was fortunate that the head of the International 
Typographical Union at that time, the lamented William 
B. Prescott, was a broad-minded, far-seeing man, a man 
with a vision. Sensing the situation, he set forth squarely 
the fact that with the development and perfection of the 
machine there would come a greater demand for printing, 
the output would be greatly increased, and that would 
mean more work for the members of the union. His judg- 
ment has been proved correct many times over. 

Another instance from my own experience by way of 
illustration: I was working in the shop at the time the 
installation of cost-finding systems was first advocated in 
our industry. We were given time-sheets and told we 
were to fill them out each day in addition to registering 
our time on the clock morning, noon and night. No 
explanation was given as to why those time-sheets were 
called for. Naturally, many of the men (and I confess I 
was one of them) took the attitude that it was merely 
another scheme to keep a check on the amount of work 
they did and so opposed it, and their feelings toward the 
“boss” were not improved. 

This experience proved valuable to me a few years 
later, when I undertook the work of installing a cost- 
accounting system in a plant where I had been in charge 
for some time. When talking with the men and explaining 
the operation of the time-sheets to them, I made it a point 
to emphasize the fact that it was necessary for the owner 
of the plant to know how much time was spent on each 
piece of work so that he could sell it at a price that would 
enable him to pay their wages and also assure the con- 
tinuance of the business. There was no difficulty what- 
ever in getting the system working properly. On the 
contrary, every man in the plant gave the fullest measure 
of codperation. 

So, I say, in introducing new machinery and improved 
methods the worker must receive consideration and be 
shown that they will not prove detrimental but beneficial 
to his interests. A little judicious explaining will save 
a heap of trouble nine times out of ten. 

Summing the whole matter up, it seems to me that the 
solution of the present problems of production can be 
stated in the following points: 

First.— Closer relationship between the employer and 
the employee, so that each will have a clearer understand- 
ing of what is in the mind of the other, and thereby, 
through closer codperation, avoid the industrial difficulties 
and the attendant decreased production which we are 
now experiencing. 

Second.— The development and adoption of more 
improved labor-saving machinery, and more efficient 
methods of operation, in order to give the greatest amount 
of production with the least possible waste of effort. 

Third.— The further introduction of vocational guid- 
ance and industrial training, in order that we may have 
workers who are better equipped, both by their natural 
tendencies and the proper training and guidance of those 
tendencies, to take their places in the industrial plants. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE paper controller, H. A. Vernet, says that 315,724 tons 
of waste paper were collected last year. 

A NEw publication, The Bookplate Magazine, has appeared. 
It is the organ of the British Bookplate Society. 

DUBLIN printers have had trouble again. Five hundred 
struck in July because of a disagreement between them and 
the employers regarding working hours and the conditions 
of employment. 

ONE paper concern during its past fiscal year declared a 
dividend of 280 per cent; another one of 125 per cent, while 
another had a profit of £213,361 as against one of £195,802 
in the previous year. 

THE cost of paper and printing for the use of the British 
government departments for the year ending March 31, 1910, 
was £5,380,828 ($26,177,728). The excess expenditure over 
the gross estimate amounted to £4,205,884. 

THE extent to which the British paper trade was affected 
by the war is shown by the export figures. Before the war the 
total of the paper exports for the first five months of the year 
was 1,500,000 tons, whereas for the corresponding time of 
this year the quantity was only 22,500 tons. 

Press correspondents at Versailles were highly indignant 
at the limited accommodations provided and the restrictions 
put upon their actions. Some of the arrangements were looked 
upon as insulting, especially the confining of the press people 
in a small barbed-wire enclosure during one of the functions. 

“To wInD up the war period,” every married man and 
married woman employed at the Thomas Owen & Co. Paper 


Mills, at Cardiff, received a sovereign for each year of service 
and every single man and single woman 16 shillings. Many 
of the employees have from thirty-four to fifty years of ser- 
vice to their credit. 

THE financial secretary of the Treasury reports that the 
Royal Stationery Office, in the three years ending December 
31, 1918, sold 25,900 tons of waste paper, realizing from it 


£215,634 ($1,049,059). In addition, admiralty waste paper 
was sold for £600 and postoffice waste paper for £61,635 (the 
two totaling to an additional $302,773). 


ACCORDING to its eighty-second (annual?) report, made for 
the year ending December 31, 1918, the Scottish Typographical 
Association at the close of the year had a membership of 
2,210 case journeymen, 902 machine journeymen, 19 case 
apprentices and 14 machine apprentices —a total of 3,145. 
It had funds to its credit totaling £19,885 8s. 124d. 
($96,740.82). 

THE employees of the Stephenson & Blake typefoundry, at 
Sheffield, went out on a strike recently for a minimum weekly 
wage of £3 12s. 6d. ($17.64), including war bonus and certain 
alterations in piece rates. The head of the firm declined to 
grant the concessions desired. The men point out that, 
although they are highly skilled workers, their pay is con- 
siderably less than that of the city’s menial employees. 


At the last annual meeting of the Master Printers’ Federa- 
tion, held in Blackpool, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: ‘That the Federation of Master Printers and 
Allied Trades of the United Kingdom is strongly in favor of 
the scheme for the standardization of paper as amended by 
the committee representing the master printers, papermakers, 
wholesale stationers and manufacturing stationers, and urges 
the other associations to agree to the suggested standardization 
without delay, in order that all paper may be manufactured, 
packed and sold under this standardization scheme.” 
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THE Monotype Users’ Association and the Typographical 
Association recently arrived at an agreement as to wages, 
according to which the towns and districts are to be ranged in 
six grades, in which day operators will receive in addition to 
the day case rates respectively the following advances: 81%, 
8, 7%, 7, 6% and 6 shillings; and for night work respectively 
the following advances: 17%, 17, 1614, 16, 1514 and .15 
shillings. The weekly hours shall not be over forty-eight for 
day work and forty-four for night work. Other parts of the 
agreement cover overtime and apprenticeship. The piece scale 
at present writing has not been adjusted. 


THE Linotype Users’ Association and the Typographical 
Association have entered into an agreement, in force May 24, 
by which the towns and districts shall be ranged in six grades, 
for which the advances upon the weekly jobbing-case rates 
shall be respectively 8, 8, 712, 7, 614 and 6 shillings for those 
engaged upon day work, and respectively 9%, 9, 81%, 8, 7% 
and 7 shillings for those on night work. (The jobbing-case 
rates are those established by an agreement between the 
Master Printers’ Association and the Typographical Associa- 
tion, as stated elsewhere.) The weekly hours for linotype 
operators shall be forty-eight for day workers and forty-four 
for night workers. 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

THE Government of the Dutch East Indies recently 
appointed a committee to inquire into the possibility of 
organizing an aviatic postal service. 

AT a congress of master printers held at Bandoeng, the chair- 
man, J. Admiraal, of the Albrecht Printing Works, who has 
done his utmost in speech and writing to promote the local 
paper industry, stated that the establishment of a pulp-mill 
in Java is now assured. It is understood that bamboo will be 
used in this pulp-mill. 

FRANCE. 


THE executive committee of the Typographic Federation 
has made a protest because of the brutal interference by the 
police (resulting in bloodshed) with the labor manifestations 
on May 1, in Paris. It is pointed out that the manifestations 
passed off most calmly in the provinces. 


A FRENCH patent has been obtained on a method of pro- 
ducing a new form of advertising, namely, to print advertise- 
ments of all kinds — in a paler ink — over the reading-matter 
in newspapers and periodicals. These thereby attain the 
maximum of exhibition and efficacy, being continually under 
the eyes of the reader and can not be ignored. 


AT a meeting of printing-office workers, held in Paris 
April 27, a number of resolutions were passed, from which the 
following interesting excerpts are made: ‘We protest against 
the maintenance of standing armies, which weigh heavily upon 
all nations, and serve some nations to break up the revolution- 
ary movements in other nations. We demand immediate and 
complete demobilization. We raise our voice to demand the 
stoppage of the sending of troops to Russia, for the purpose 
of imposing the wishes of the entente nations upon the young 
European republics. It is desirable that the governments of 
themselves be inspired to obtain a full and complete amnesty 
and a peace without annexations that carry with them the 
germs of future wars.” 

HOLLAND. 

A NEW work, “‘ Nederlandsche Bibliographie, van 1500 tot 
1540,” a dissertation, illustrated with printers’ marks and 
wood cuts, by Wouter Nijhoff, which deals with some 2,200 
books printed in the Netherlands between the years 1500 and 
1540, is announced from the press of Martinus Nijhoff, at The 
Hague. It is issued in fifteen parts of about sixty-four pages 
each, at 3 florins ($1.22) per part. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters 
will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


The Printing Industry of Sweden. 


To the Editor: STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 

The interest in American machinery among Swedish 
printers is not a thing of yesterday only. This interest 
was obvious several years ago, as was also the interest in 
American methods of cost calculation. During the first years 
of this century the interest in American type-faces and 
foundry type was very lively, but as the printers in the Scan- 
dinavian countries use type of French or German systems 
exclusively, it was impossible to introduce and use American 
foundry type. The American type-faces used in Sweden now- 
adays are mostly introduced through the different composing- 
machines, such as the linotype, monotype and _intertype, 
and a few faces that have been cast on the Didot system by 
some of the German typefounders. The Swedish typefoundries 
are but few and their influence on the characters of the type- 
faces used here has been of less importance, as they have 
principally been kept busy casting ‘“‘sorts’” and spacing 
material. The Berling typefoundry at Lund, south Sweden, 
is an exception from the above, as it has —if even with long 
intervals — engraved new faces and ornaments. Some of its 
novelties are very probably of American origin. 

As regards machinery, the first linotypes were imported in 
1897. These first machines were bought and imported by 
Svenska Dagbladet, one of the most prominent daily newspapers 
in Stockholm and Sweden, but all the machines that have 
followed the first Model 1 have been imported by the different 
manufacturers’ agents. At present about three hundred 
linotypes and intertypes and several monotypes are in daily 
operation in Sweden. Of other kinds of machinery, Miehle 
and Cottrell two-revolution presses, Golding and Chandler & 
Price platen-presses, autopresses, etc., are found in use in many 
Swedish printing-offices. On account of the high prices on 
American presses in comparison to the prices quoted by Danish, 
German and English manufacturers, the American presses 
have not come into such an extensive use as they, on account 
of their superiority, so well deserve. 

American bookbinding machines, such as paper-cutting and 
book-sewing machinery, etc., have also found many purchasers 
in Sweden. Especially may be mentioned the Oswego paper- 
cutters and the Smyth book-sewing machines, which machines 
well hold their high position in competition with European 
machinery for the same purposes. 

The great distance between Sweden and America, with the 
consequent long time of delivery, is of course a great impedi- 
ment, which makes it difficult for American machinery to find 
a ready market here. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
livelier business connections between our country and the 
United States, which seem to come into effect now, will bring 
about speedier communications and perhaps even consignment 
stocks in our country. 

Paper from American mills has also been sold to some extent 
in Sweden, especially finer grades of writing and book papers. 





On account of the rather insignificant intercourse between 
our countries, America from a business standpoint was for 
many years mostly considered as the land of “bluff” and 
“humbug,” from which one hardly could expect to receive 
good and reliable machinery. The connections grew, however, 
year by year at a slow but steady pace and the confidence was 
increased with every year. So the war came and nearly cut 
off all communications, a thing which at first did not cause any 
great deal of anxiety among the average people. This was 
perhaps to a great extent due to the old and lively intercourse 
with Germany, which had made our civilization and way of 
thinking in many ways akin to the German. Asa consequence, 
many people believed in Germany and that the outcome of 
the war should be in favor of that country. As the time passed 
on (especially during the last year of war) it became more and 
more obvious to all people of greater discernment that this 
would not come true, and at the same time the interest in 
American civilization and the products of the American soil 
and industry became more lively. 

Since the armistice was signed (or shortly before that time) 
the necessity of increased connections with America has become 
more widely recognized, and many Swedish business men have 
gone to the United States to study the conditions in their 
different branches, and to develop old and make new connec- 
tions. Within our field, the graphic trade, this has also been 
the case and many business men and tradesmen have visited 
the United States lately to develop their old connections and 
study the methods, tools and machinery used in their trade 
in the New World, to see with their own eyes what can be 
used advantageously in the shops and plants of the Old World. 

The results of these endeavors and investigations will surely 
be visible to one and everybody within the near future. At 
present, the time has been too short to show any marked effects. 

Notwithstanding the present high rate of exchange on the 
dollar, many orders have been placed with American manu- 
facturers and it is very probable that more orders could have 
been obtained by them if they had not been so busy filling the 
needs of their home trade. Cart A. LAGERSTROM. 


Editor’s Note-—We take pleasure in presenting this inter- 
esting communication from Mr. Lagerstrom, who is the editor 
of Nordisk Boktryckarekonst, which comes to us through the 
courtesy of Mr. Carl I. Larsson, of Gumaelius & Komp., Stock- 
holm, one of the visitors to this country mentioned in the letter. 





NIGHT WORK. 
The newspaper humorist went courting. He stayed very 
late, so late that the old man called down to his daughter, 
“Phyllis, hasn’t the morning paper come yet?” 
“No, sir,’’ answered the funny man, “we are holding the 
form for an important decision.” 
And the old man went back to bed wondering if they would 
keep house or live with him.— The Franklin’s Key. 
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THE COSTS OF JOB-PRINTING —EXTRA GRADE 
COMMERCIAL WORK.* 


NO. 8 — BY R. T. PORTE. 
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T is certainly very gratifying to know that 
this series of articles has aroused such a 
great amount of interest. Both the editor 
of THE INLAND PRINTER and the subscription 
manager have written me that they have had 
many calls for back issues, and the numbers 
of letters received, asking for more informa- 
tion and also praising the articles and the 

tables and scales, have exceeded even our fondest expectations. 

The series of articles was started with some timidity as it was 

thought it would be hard to interest printers in figures and 

tables such as we proposed to publish, but now all doubts are 
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CLASS A — SHEETS 914 BY 14 OR SMALLER. 
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A printer was asked what the price on a certain blank book 
was, and after looking it over, running through the pages, at 
once said, “‘ Twenty-two dollars.” 

The party asking the price was very curious to know just 
how the price was arrived at, and made bold to so ask. 

““Why,” said the printer in surprise, “the book is worth 
that because it is worth that. Anybody can see that.” 

Having thus settled the matter, the argument was ended. 

Not very far away was the printer who based his prices 
on what he thought his competitor was charging, and the only 
way he had of telling what his competitor was charging was 
what his customers said the other printer had asked. In fact, 
some ten or fifteen years ago almost all prices on printing were 
mere guesswork, and nearly every printer charged what he 
figured he could get, and — heaven help us — there are thou- 
sands of printers who are so figuring today. 


CLASS A — SHEETS 914 BY 14 OR SMALLER. 







































































Composition Time. Composition TIME. 

Number of Number of 
Impressions. ¥g Hr.| 1 Hr. |14Hrs.| 2 Hrs. |24Hrs.| 3 Hrs. |314Hrs.| 4 Hrs. | 5 Hrs. Impressions. lo Hr. | 34 Hr. | 1 Hr. |114Hrs.| 2 Hrs. |2’4Hrs.| 3 Hrs. | 4 Hrs. | 5 Hrs. 
100 $1.35 | $2.15 | $2.95 | $3.80 | $4.60 | $5.40 | $6.20 | $7.00 | $8.60 100.....| $1.40 | $1.85 | $2.30 | $3.15 | $4.05 | $4.90 | $5.75 | $7.45 | $9.15 
250. 1.50 2.30 3.10 3.95 4.75 5.55 6.35 7.15 8.80 woe. .... 1.55 2.00 2.4 3.30 4.20 5.05 5.90 7.65 9.35 
500 1.70} 2.50] 3.30] 4.15] 4.95 | 5.75 | 6.60] 7.40; 9.05 ee 1.7. 2.20] 2.65] 3.50] 4.40] 5.25] 6.10] 7.90] 9.65 
750. . 1.90 | 2.70} 3.50) 4.35] 5.15] 5.95 | 6.85] 7.65] 9.30 ae 1.95 | 2.40] 2.85] 3.70] 4.60] 5.45 | 6.35 | 8.15 | 9.95 
1,000. 2.10 / 2.90] 3.70] 4.55 | 5.35] 6.15] 7.10] 7.90] 9.55 1,000. 2.15} 2.60] 3.05} 3.90| 4.80] 5.70] 6.60] 8.40] 10.20 
1,500 2.50} 3.30} 4.10] 4.95 | 5.75 | 6.60] 7.55 | 8.35 | 10.00 1,500. 2.55} 3.00] 3.45 | 4.30] 5.20] 6.15] 7.05 | 8.85 | 10.70 
2,000. . 2.90 | 3.70) 4.50) 5.35 | 6.15 | 7.05 | 8.00] 8.80} 10.45 2,000..... 2.95 | 3.40] 3.85 | 4.70] 5.60] 6.60] 7.50] 9.30] 11.20 
2,500. 3.30] 4.10] 4.90] 5.75 | 6.55] 7.50] 8.45] 9.25 | 10.90 2,500... 3.35 | 3.80] 4.25] 5.10] 6.00] 7.05] 7.95 | 9.75 | 11.70 
3,000. . 3.65 | 4.50) 5.30] 6.15] 6.95 | 7.95} 8.90] 9.70} 11.35 000... .. 3.75 | 4.20] 4.65] 5.50] 6.40] 7.45] 8.30] 10.20 | 12.20 
3,500 4.00} 4.90] 5.70] 6.55] 7.35} 8.40] 9.35 | 10.15 | 11.80 3,500... 4.10} 4.55 | 5.05 | 5.90] 6.80] 7.85 | 8.75 | 10.65 | 12.65 
4,000. 4.35 | 5.30] 6.10} 6.95 | 7.75 | 8.80] 9.80 | 10.60 | 12.25 4,000... 4.45 | 4.90) 5.45 | 6.30) 7.20] 8.25] 9.20 | 11.10 | 13.10 
4,500 4.70} 5.65 | 6.50] 7.35 | 8.15 | 9.20] 10.25 | 11.05 | 12.70 4,500... 4.80 | 5.25] 5.80] 6.70] 7.60] 8.65] 9.65 | 11.55 | 13.55 
5,000 5.05 | 6.00} 6.90} 7.75 | 8.55 | 9.60 | 10.70 | 11.50 | 13.15 5,000..... 5.15 | 5.60] 6.15] 7.10] 8.00] 9.05} 10.10 | 12.00 | 14.00 
5,500 5.40 6.35 7.30 8.15 8.95 | 10.00 | 11.10 | 11.95 | 13.60 5,500. . . 5.50 5.95 6.50 7.50 8.40 9.45 | 10.55 | 12.45 | 14.45 
6,000. 5.75 | 6.70 | 7.65 | 8.55 | 9.35 | 10.40 | 11.50 | 12.40 | 14.05 6,000... 5.85 | 6.30] 6.85 | 7.90] 8.80] 9.85 | 11.00 | 12.90 | 14.90 
6,500.....} 6.10} 7.05 | 8.00} 8.95 | 9.75 | 10.80 | 11.90 | 12.85 | 14.50 6,500..... 6.20 | 6.65] 7.20] 8.30] 9.20 | 10.25 | 11.40 | 13.35 | 15.35 
7,000 6.45 | 7.40] 8.35 | 9.35 | 10.15 | 11.20 | 12.30 | 13.30 | 15.95 7,000. . 6.55 | 7.00} 7.55 | 8.65 | 9.60 | 10.65 | 11.80 | 13.80 | 15.80 
7,500 6.80 | 7.75 | 8.70} 9.75 | 10.55 | 11.60 | 12.70 | 13.75 | 15.40 7,500... 6.90 | 7.35 | 7.90] 9.00 | 10.00 | 11.05 | 12.20 | 14.25 | 16.25 
8,000 7.15 8.10 9.05 | 10.10 | 10.95 2: 13.10 | 14.15 | 15.85 000... 7.25 7.70 8.25 9.35 | 10.40 | 11.45 | 12.60 | 14.70 | 16.70 
9,000 7.80 | 8.80 | 9.75 | 11.80 | 11.75 | 12.80 | 13.90 | 14.95 | 16.75 9,000.....} 7.90} 8.40] 8.95 | 10.05 | 11.20 | 12.25 | 13.40 | 15.55 | 17.60 
10,000 8.40 9.45 | 11.45 | 12.50 | 12.55 | 13.60 | 14.70 | 15.75 | 17.60 10,000 8.50 | 9.10 9.65 | 10.75 | 11.90 | 13.05 | 14.20 | 16.35 | 18.50 








CLASS B— SHEETS 7 BY 914 OR SMALLER. 
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Composition Time. 





Composition TIME. 










































































Number of Number of | 
Impressions. 14 Hr.| 1 Hr. |114Hrs.| 2 Hrs. |214Hrs.| 3 Hrs. |3!4Hrs.| 4 Hrs. | 5 Hrs. Impressions. lg Hr. | 34 Hr. | 1 Hr. |1!¢Hrs.| 2 Hrs. |2'4Hrs.| 3 Hrs. | 4 Hrs. | 5 Hrs. 
100 $1.25 | $2.05 | $2.80 | $3.60 | $4.35 | $5. $5.90 | $6.65 | $8.20 100... $1.30 | $1.75 2.15 | $3.00 | $3.75 | $4.70 | $5.55 | $7.35 | $9.00 
250 1.40 | 2.20 2.95 | 3.75 4.50 | 5.3 6.05 6.80 | 8.40 250... 1.40 1.85 2.25 3.10 | 3.95 4.8 5.70 7.55 9.20 
500 .| 1.60 2.40} 3.15 | 3.95 4.70 | 5.8 6.25 7.00 | 8.60 500. 1.60 | 2.05 2.45 3.30 | 4.15 5.00 | 5.95 7.75 9.45 
750 -| 1.80 2.60 3.35 4.15 4.90 5. 6.45 7.20 8.80 750. 1.80 2.25 2.65 3.50 4.35 5.20 6.15 7.95 9.70 
1,000 2.00 2.80 3.55 4.35 5.10 5.§ 6.65 7.40 9.00 1,000. 2.00 2.45 2.85 3.70 4.55 5.40 6.35 8.20 9.95 
1,500 2.35 3.15 3.90 4.75 5.50 6.2 7.05 7.80 9.45 1,500. . . 2.35 2.80 3.20 4.05 4.95 5.80 6.75 8.65 | 10.40 
2,000 2.70 3.50 4.25 5.15 5.90 6. 7.45 8.20 9.90 2,000. 2.70 3.15 3.55 4.40 5.35 6.20 7.15 9.10 | 10.85 
2,500 3.05 | 3.85 | 4.60) 5.55 6.30 a. 7.85 | 8.60 | 10.35 2,500. . 3.05 3.50} 3.90 4.75 5.7. 6.60 7.55 9.50 | 11.30 
3,000 3.40 4.20 4.95 5.95 6.70 7.8 8.25 9.00 | 10.80 3,000. 3.40 3.85 4.25 5.10 6.15 7.00 7.95 9.90 | 11.75 
3,500 3.75 4.55 | 5.30] 6.35 7.10 7.9 8.65 | 9.40 | 11.20 3,500 3.75 4.20} 4.60} 5.45 6.55 7.40 | 8.35 | 10.30 | 12.20 
4,000 4.10 4.90 5.65 6.75 7.50 8.2 9.05 9.80 | 11.60 4,000 4.10 4.55 4.95 5.80 6.95 7.80 8.75 | 10.70 | 12.65 
4,500 4.45 5.25 6.00 7.15 7.90 8. 9.45 | 10.20 | 12.00 4,500 4.45 4.90 5.30 6.15 7.25 8.20 9.15 | 11.10 | 13.00 
5,000 4.80 | 5.60] 6.35 7.50 8.25 9. 9.85 | 10.60 | 12.40 5,000 4.80 5.25 5.65 6.50 7.60 | 8.60 9.55 | 11.50 | 13.45 
5,500 5.10 5.95 6.70 7.85 8.60 10.25 | 11.00 | 12.80 5,500. 5.15 5.60 6.00 6.85 7.95 9.00 9.95 | 11.90 | 13.90 
6,000 5.40 6.30 7.05 8.20 8.95 9 10.65 | 11.40 | 13.20 6,000 5.45 5.95 6.35 7.20 8.30 9.40 | 10.35 | 12.30 | 14.35 
6,500 5.70 6.65 7.40 | 8.55 9.30 | 10 11.05 | 11.80 | 13.60 6,500 5.75 6.25 6.7 7.55 8.65 9.75 | 10.75 | 12.70 | 14.70 
7,000 6.00 7.00 7.75 8.90 9.65 | 10 11.45 | 12.20 | 14.00 7,000 6.05 6.55 7.05 7.90 9.00 | 10.10 | 11.15 | 13.10 | 15.15 
7,500 6.30 7.30 8.10 9.25 | 10.00 | 11 11.80 | 12.60 | 14.40 7,500 6.35 6.85 7.35 8.25 9.35 | 10.45 | 11.55 | 13.50 | 15.60 
8,000 6.60 7.60 8.45 9.60 | 10.35 | 11 12.20 | 13.00 | 14.80 8,000 6.65 7.15 7.65 8.60 9.70 | 10.80 | 11.95 | 13.90 | 16.05 
9,000 7.20 8.20 9.15 | 10.20 | 11.05 | 12 12.95 | 13.80 | 15.60 9,000 | 7.25 7.75 8.25 9.30 | 10.40 | 11.50 | 12.70 | 14.70 | 16.85 
10,000 7.80 8.80 9.80 | 10.80 | 11.75 | 12 13.65 | 14.60 | 16.40 10,000 | 7.85 8.35 8.90 | 10.00 | 11.10 | 12.20 | 13.40 | 15.50 | 17.60 

Table No. 5. Table No. 6. 


Cost of composition, make-ready and running at hour-cost of $1.40 
per hour for composition and 80 cents per hour for platen-press. 


dispelled, and it seems that the printers were just waiting for 
something of the kind. 

From all indications some hundreds of ‘‘Recipe Books’ 
have been started, and printers everywhere see the great value 
of getting at the mathematics of the printing business, stopping 
the terrible guessing that has been going on and, in addition, 
preventing the costly mistakes that every printer has made 
in the past. Advancing costs are upsetting all the old theories 
as to what a job of printing is worth. 

This just reminds me of an incident that occurred some 
years ago. It is not a funny story, by any means. 


’ 


*NotE — This is the eighth of a series of ten articles on the costs of 
job-printing. Copyrighted, ro19, by R. T. Porte. 











Cost of composition, make-ready and running at hour-cost of $1.60 
per hour for composition and 80 cents per hour for platen-press. 





The cost system rather upset things a bit along this line, 
and made many a printer see that he must not, on his work, use 
figures that others have set, but rather figure out from his own 
costs what his work was worth. But the cost system had one 
bad drawback — it would not tell what a job was worth before 
it was done. Customers have a habit of insisting on knowing 
something about what they are going to pay before they enter 
into a contract for a job of printing. In those instances 
where they could be induced to give an order for the job 
without a price being stipulated, the cost system was, of 
course, very handy. Then it was discovered that with a cost 
system the costs on a job would vary, and something must 
be done to check up this variation. 














































October, 1919 


Right there is where the tables, scales and other informa- 
tion in your ‘Recipe Book” come in handy again. If the 
costs are high, or seemingly so, on a job, the fact can be checked 
up with similar jobs that you have kept track of in your 
“Recipe Book” and a fair average ascertained. Otherwise, 
you will find yourself charging too little one time and charging 
too much another time, and having some tall explaining to do. 

The law of averages is the only thing one can take into 
account when making tables and scales on which to base a 
price on a job before it is done — or to give a customer some 
idea as to what the job is going to cost him when it is done. 

I firmly believe in giving a customer a price on a job and 
just as firmly oppose so-called ‘‘bidding,” or, as one printer 
not long ago called it, ‘turning a printing-office into an‘ auction 
print-shop’ and seeking to get work only by getting in the 
lowest bid.’”’ A printer who depends upon getting the greater 





CLASS A— SHEETS 91% BY 14 OR SMALLER. 

















Composition TIME. 
Number of 
Impressions.| 14 we | 34 Hr.| 1 Hr. |114Hrs.| 2 Hrs. |214Hrs.| 3 Hrs. | 4 Hrs. | 5 Hrs 
1003. <<: $1.50 | $2.00 | $2.50 | $3.50 | $4.50 | $5.50 | $6.50 | $8.45 |$10.40 
250... 1.65 | 2.15 | 2.65] 3.65] 4.65 | 5.65] 6.65] 8.60 | 10.60 
BODE ss 1.85 | 2.40] 2.90] 3.90] 4.95 | 5.95] 6.95] 8.90 | 10.90 
| See 2.05 | 2.60] 3.15] 4.15] 5.20] 6.25] 7.25] 9.20) 11.20 
1,000..... 2.25 | 2.80] 3.35] 4.40] 5.45] 6.50] 7.50] 9.50 | 11.50 
1,500..... 2.75 | 3.30] 3.85] 4.90] 5.95] 7.00} 8.00 | 10.00 | 12.00 
2,000... 3.25 | 3.80] 4.35] 5.40] 6.45] 7.50] 8.50 | 10.50 | 12.50 
2,500..... 3.70] 4.30] 4.85 | 5.90] 6.95] 8.00] 9.00] 11.00} 13.00 
3,000... 4.15 | 4.75] 5.35 | 6.40] 7.45] 8.50] 9.50] 11.50 | 13.50 
3,500..... 4.60 | 5.20] 5.80} 6.90] 7.95 | 9.00 | 10.00 | 12.00 | 14.00 
4,000..... 5.05 | 5.65} 6.25] 7.40| 8.45] 9.50 | 10.50 | 12.50 | 14.50 
4,500..... 5.50 | 6.10] 6.70] 7.85 | 8.95 | 10.00 | 11.00 | 13.00 | 15.00 
5,000... . 5.95 | 6.55] 7.15 | 8.30] 9.45 | 10.50 | 11.50 | 13.50 | 15.50 
5,500... . 6.40 | 7.00] 7.60] 8.75 | 9.90] 11.00 | 12.00 | 14.00 | 16.00 
6,000... 6.80 | 7.40} 8.00] 9.20 | 10.35 | 11.45 | 12.50 | 14.50 | 16.50 
6,500... .. 7.20 | 7.80} 8.40] 9.60 | 10.80 | 11.90 | 13.00 | 15.00 | 17.00 
7,000..... 7.60 | 8.20] 8.80 | 10.00 | 11.20 | 12.35 | 13.45 | 15.50 |! 17.50 
7,500..... : i 9.20 : i : i i 
8,000... 9.60 
9,000... : 
10,000..... 
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Last month we had tables covering the most common, and 
most used, class of job-printing. Perhaps seventy-five per 
cent of the ordinary jobwork comes within that class. I never 
did figure the actual number of jobs in the various classes 
when making my investigations, but I think that number is 
fairly correct. 

The next highest number of jobs were those almost-out-of 
the-ordinary ones where there is something more than just 
type, black ink, make-ready and pushing the sheets through 
the press. Here are jobs run in copying-ink; numbering- 
machines in the form which slow up the running time; extra 
grade of black and colored ink; work-and-turn forms with rules 
requiring close feeding; jobs that require close register and care- 
ful lock-up; perforating machines or rules run with the form; 
thin papers that slow down the press, and other things that 
require more work, slower running presses, or extra ink. 


CLASS A—SHEETS 9! BY 14 OR SMALLER. 

















Composition TIME. 
Number of 
Impressions. V4 Hr. | 34 Hr.| 1 Hr. |1)4Hrs.| 2 Hrs. |24Hrs.| 3 Hrs. | 4 Hrs. | 5 Hrs. 
10023... $1.55 | $2.15 | $2.75 | $3.85 | $5.00 | $6.20 | $7.40 | $9.55 |$11.65 
pe 1.70 | 2.30] 2.90) 4. 5.20 | 6.40] 7.60] 9.75 | 11.85 
500... 1.95 | 2.55] 3.15] 4.30] 5.50] 6.70] 7.90 | 10.05 | 12.15 
ISO cc 2.20] 2.80| 3.40) 4.60) 5.80] 7.00] 8.20] 10.35 | 12.45 
1,000..... 2.50} 3.10] 3.70] 4.90] 6.10} 7.30] 8.50} 10.65 | 12.75 
Eee 3.05 | 3.65 | 4.25) 5.45] 6.65 | 7.85 | 9.05 | 11.20] 13.30 
2,000..... 3.60 | 4.20} 4.80] 6.00} 7.20| 8.40} 9.60 | 11.75 | 13.85 
2,500..... 4.15 | 4.75 | 5.35] 6.55 | 7.75 | 8.95 | 10.15 | 12.30 | 14.40 
3,000..... 4.7 5.30] 5.90} 7.10} 8.30] 9.50] 10.70 | 12.85 | 14.95 
3,500. .... 5.25 | 5.85 | 6.45] 7.65 | 8.85 | 10.05 | 11.25 | 13.40 | 15.50 
4,000..... 5.75 | 6.40} 7.00} 8.20] 9.40 | 10.60 | 11.80 | 13.95 | 16.05 
4,500..... 6.25 | 6.95 | 7.55 | 8.75 | 9.95 | 11.15 | 12.35 | 14.50 | 16.60 
5,000..... 6.75 | 7.50} 8.10} 9.30} 10.50 | 11.70 | 12.90 | 15.05 | 17.15 
§,500..... 7.25] 8.00] 8.65] 9.85 | 11.05 | 12.25 | 13.45 | 15.60 | 17.70 
GONe... .... 7.75 8.50 9.15 | 10.35 | 11.60 | 12.80 | 14.00 | 16.15 | 18.25 
6,500..... 8.25 | 9.00} 9.65 | 10.85 | 12.15 | 13.35 | 14.55 | 16.70 | 18.80 
(fae 8.75 | 9.50 | 10.15 | 11.35 | 12.65 | 13.90 | 15.10 | 17.25 | 19.35 



































CLASS B — SHEETS 7 BY 914 OR SMALLER. 









CLASS B— SHEETS 7 BY 914 OR SMALLER. 








Composition Time. 





Composition TIME. 

































































Number of Number of 
Impressions.| 1 wp. | 34 Hr. | 1 Hr. |114Hrs.| 2 Hrs. |214Hrs.| 3 Hrs. | 4Hrs.|5Hrs. ‘pressions. 1, we | 3¢ Hr. | 1 Hr. |11¢Hrs.| 2 Hrs. |214Hrs.| 3 Hrs. | 4 Hrs. | 5 Hrs. 
100..... $1.35 | $1.85 | $2.35 | $3.35 | $4.30 | $5.25 | $6.20 | $8.10 |$10.00 100..... $1.50 | $2.10 | $2.70 | $3.80 | $4.90 | $6.00 | $7.05 | $9.15 |$11.25 
250... 1.50! 2.00| 2.50] 3.50] 4.50| 5.40] 6.35| 8.25 | 10.15 250... 1165 | 2.25| 2.85] 3.95| 5.05] 6.15| 7.20| 9.35 | 11.50 
500..... 1.70| 2.20] 2.70] 3.70] 4.70| 5.65] 6.60| 8.55 | 10.45 500..... 190 | 2.50] 3.10] 4.20] 5.30] 6.45| 7.50| 9.70 | 11.85 
750... 1.90] 2.40] 2.90] 3.90] 4.90] 5.90] 6.85] 8.80 | 10.75 750... 2:10} 2.70| 3.30| 4.45] 5.55| 6.70] 7.75 | 10.00 | 12.20 
1,000... 2:10 | 2.60] 3.10| 4.10] 5.10] 6.10| 7.10] 9.05 | 11.00 1,000... 2.30| 2.90] 3.50| 4.65] 5.80| 6.95| 8.10 | 10.30 | 12.50 
1500... 2.55] 3.05| 3.55| 4.55| 5.55| 6.55| 7.55| 9.50 | 11.45 1'500.. 2°30| 3.40] 4.00| 5.15 | 6.35| 7.50] 8.65 | 10.85 | 13.05 
2,000... 3.00} 3.50} 4.00] 5.00] 6.00] 7.00] 8.00| 9.95 | 11.90 ‘000... 3.30] 3.90] 4.50] 5.65| 6.90| 8.05| 9.20] 11.40 | 13.60 
2/500... 3.40| 3.95] 4.45] 5.45| 6.45] 7.45] 8.45 | 10.40 | 12.35 2'500.....| 3.80] 4.40| 5.00| 6.15] 7.40] 8.60] 9.75 | 11.95 | 14.15 
3,000... 3.80| 4.40] 4.90] 5.90| 6.90| 7.90] 8.90 | 10.85 | 12.80 3000.....| 4.30] 4.90| 5.50] 6.65] 7.90| 9.10] 10.30 | 12.50 | 14.70 
3,500... 4.20| 4.80] 5.35] 6.35| 7.35| 8.35] 9.35 | 11.30 | 13.25 3,500... 4.30] 5.40] 6.00| 7.15| 8.40| 9.60 | 10.80 | 13.00 | 15.25 
4,000... 4.60 | 5.20| 5.80] 6.80| 7.80! 8.80] 9.80 | 11.75 | 13.70 000... 5.30 | 5.90| 6.50| 7.65] 8.90 | 10.10 | 11.30 | 13.50 | 15.80 
4,500... 5.00| 5.60] 6.20| 7.20] 8.25] 9.25 | 10.25 | 12.20 | 14.15 4500... 5.80} 6.40] 7.00| 8.15| 9.40 | 10.60 | 11.80 | 14.00 | 16.30 
5,000... 5.40| 6.00| 6.60| 7.60| 8.65 | 9.70 | 10.70 | 12.65 | 14.60 5,000... 6.30 | 6.90| 7.50] 8.65] 9.90] 11.10 | 12.30 | 14.50 | 16.80 
5,500... 5.80 | 6.40] 7.00] 8.00| 9.05 | 10.10 | 11.15 | 13.10 | 15.05 5,500... 6.80 | 7.40| 8.00] 9.15 | 10.40 | 11.60 | 12.80 | 15.00 | 17.30 
6,000... 6.20| 6.80] 7.40| 8.40| 9.45 | 10.50 | 11.55 | 13.55 | 15.50 000... 7.30 | 7.90| 8.50| 9.65 | 10.90 | 12.10 | 13.30 | 15.50 | 17.80 
6,500... 6.55 | 7.15| 7.75 | 8.80] 9.85 | 10.90 | 11.95 | 14.00 | 15.95 6.500. 7:30} 8.40! 9.00] 10.15 | 11.40 | 12.60 | 13.80 | 16.00 | 18.30 
7/000... 6.90 | 7.50} 8.10| 9.20 | 10.25 | 11.30 | 12.35 | 14.45 | 16.40 7/000. 8.30} 8.90] 9.50 | 10.65 | 11.90 | 13.10 | 14.30 | 16.50 | 18.80 
7/500... 7.25 | 7.85| 8.45| 9.55 | 10.65 | 11.70 | 12.75 | 14.85 | 16.85 7'500.....| 8.75 | 9.40| 10.00 | 11.15 | 12.40 | 13.60 | 14.80 | 17.00 | 19.30 
8,000... 7.60 | 8.20} 8.80| 9.90 | 11.00 | 12.10 | 13.15 | 15.25 | 17.30 8/000. 9.20} 9.90 | 10.50 | 11.65 | 12.90 | 14.10 | 15.30 | 17.50 | 19.80 
9,000... 8.30} 8.90} 9.50 | 10.60 | 11.70 | 12.80 | 13.90 | 16.05 | 18.20 9,000. ...| 10.10 | 10.80 | 11.40 | 12.60 | 13.85 | 15.05 | 16.25 | 18.50 | 20.80 
10,000..... 9.00 9.60 | 10.20 | 11.30 | 12.40 | 13.50 | 14.60 | 16.80 | 19.00 10,000 11.00 | 11.65 | 12.30 | 13.55 | 14.80 | 16.00 | 17.20 | 19.50 | 21.80 








Table No. 7. 
Cost of composition, make-ready and running at hour-cost of $1.80 
per hour for composition and $1.00 per hour for platen-press. 


proportion of his work by making prices less than any other 
printer — well, I can sometimes find words to express my 
thoughts, but right here I quit. Every printer thinks his con- 


ditions ‘‘different” and also that each job is different. Per- 
haps — but again we can use the law of averages and find 
out that things are not so “‘different”’ after all. 

From some thousands of jobs of what might be called 
“job-printing,” or work done on platen job-presses, I found 
out that there were but three classes to amount to anything. 
More classes might have been found by drawing a very fine 
line, but the deeper I went into it and the more I went over 
the jobs the more I found that after all they still came within 
the three classes as stated before. 


Table No. 8. 
Cost of composition, make-ready and running at hour-cost of $2.00 
per hour for composition and $1.10 per hour for platen-press. 


Any printer knows that the jobs enumerated above could 
not be run at the same cost per thousand impressions as plain 
ordinary printing in black. 

The old-fashioned way was to add some amount “per 
thousand” impressions to the regular price for such things — 
when the estimator thought about it. In many cases he forgot 
all about such extras and did not add them in. Then when he 
tried to make his estimate and the cost jibe he had to go to 
the pressman to find out why, and finally to acknowledge that 
he “forgot” about the difference between that particular job 
and some other. 

Very frequently estimators added altogether too much for 
the classes of work given above, and as a result they did not 
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treat their customers fairly; then the next time they did not 
figure enough and so cheated themselves. 

Without tables, figured out in cold blood, and always 
the same, the best estimator in the world will shave his figures 
when he estimates a job while the customer waits for a price. 

At a recent convention of printers in the West a printer 
pointed this out, and among other things said: “If a man 
came to me for a price on a job I would figure and figure and 
keep cutting down before I gave a price, for I saw a mental 
picture of my competitor giving a lower price than that. Then, 
after I had cut it two or three times by eliminating the cost 
of the ink and reducing the time the compositor would take to 
set the job, I would, with the greatest hesitation and fear, tell 
him the price would be ‘about’ so much. Then, when he told 
me that it was fearfully high and he could get it cheaper over 
at the other shop, I would immediately tell him I would figure 
it over again, and off would go another two or four bits.” 

Confession is good for the soul, so how many of you who 
are now reading this should confess that you have been doing 
this in the past — yes, are doing it right now, and perhaps did 
it for the last shopper that came in just before you picked up 
this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER to read? 

If you did, will you take a solemn vow with this brother 
printer to ‘‘never again,” and instead of the old hit-and-miss — 
mostly miss — way of giving a price, will you fish out your 
“Recipe Book” and from it make your price, and then stick 
to it? You know customers can tell untruths. In fact, I know 
there are several hundred thousand buyers of printing who 
take special delight in telling printers wrong stories as to what 
other printers charge for their work. 

Is this getting far from the subject of the tables given this 
month? Not by a whole lot. The tables themselves would 
amount to but little if I could not convince you that it is 
better to use such tables than to continue to guess or get prices 
out of your head. Printers have too long been making prices 
out of their heads to merely print some tables and say how they 
can be used. It must be driven home that printers who do 
not have a ‘“‘Recipe Book” and use tables by which to figure 
their work are losing money, whether they have cost systems 
or not. There is being started a revolution in the printing 
business, and old-time methods of guessing are fast disap- 
pearing. Also, trying to keep statistics and figures in the 
head instead of on paper is taboo. The ‘‘Recipe Book”’ is 
taking the place of all guessing. 

If any of those work-and-turn rule jobs come in to your 
shop, just estimate the cost from the tables given this month, 
being careful to use the right size for the sheet, and then 
compare with your cost records. You will be surprised at 
the result. You have but one guess to make, and that is the 
composition. Figuring this very carefully, you have all the 
rest — make-ready, ink and running cost. 

If numbering-machines run with the form, note how nearly 
correct these tables will give the actual cost. Likewise, on 
jobs that have to be carefully fed for register, or on which a 
high-grade ink is used, notice how the costs will tally with the 
tables as given. 

The four sets of scales cover the various hour-costs that I 
have figured up to the time of writing these articles. No doubt 
higher hour-costs will have to be used in the near future, but 
other tables with higher hour-costs can be just as easily figured 
as the ones given, whatever hour-costs may be necessary. 

Do you, Mr. Printer, think it wise to continue to make 
prices out of your head, or by hit-or-miss methods and for the 
benefit of your customers, when a more accurate and superior 
method may be used? Are you going to continue the old way, 
with constantly rising costs of labor and material? 

If you are, then the end is going to come faster than ever, 
unless you wish to live on less than what a cylinder press feeder 
in almost any city would spurn with indignation. 
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Next month I will give the last of the tables and scales that 
will be in this series of articles. 

Thousands of dollars are being expended in telling buyers 
of printing to use more advertising matter and to increase 
advertising printing by booklets, inserts and other advertising 
matter. Not one dollar telling the printer what price to 
charge, or how to figure the work so as to make a profit! 

Cheer up. The next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER will 
relieve the situation. 


THE CHEERFUL PRINTER-MAN. 


BY G. W. TUTTLE, 


There’s always room in this old world 
For cheerful printer-folk, 

Who say: “Hello!” and “ How’s the kids?” 
Or turn a pleasant joke. 


Their fund of stories ne’er runs low, 
Nor patrons run away, 

But they hark back with bigger jobs, 
To hear more yarns, alway. 


The cheerful printer still abides, 
He lives on Easy Street; 

He says that neither folk nor bees 
Will bitter take for sweet. 


He’s learned that for a friendly word, 
And for a cheerful smile, 

As well as for good, honest work, 
Men travel many a mile. 


O printer man, whate’er you do, 
Be neither cold nor dour; 

The world will have no use for you 
If you are turning sour. 





FIGURING WEIGHT OF PAPER. 


We are indebted to the Commercial Printing Company, 
of Raleigh, North Carolina, for the following simple method 
of figuring the weight of paper: 

The process of figuring the weight of any given number of 
sheets of paper of the numerous odd weights now on the market 
is subject to a number of methods, but after a test of many 
of them it has been found that the process below lends itself 
more readily to speed and accuracy than any other we have 
tried. 

For instance: Find the weight of sixty-three sheets of 
paper weighing 19.5 pounds to the ream. Multiply the number 
of sheets by two and point off three places. This reduces the 
proposition to decimals, that is, to thousandths of a ream. 
Multiply the product by 19.5 (the weight per ream) which will 
give the weight of the required number of sheets in pounds. 
The weight thus found, when multiplied by the price per 
pound, shows the value. Demonstration: 


63 sheets X 2 = _ .126 (thousandths of ream) 
X 19.5 weight per ream 


630 
1134 
126 


2.4570 weight in pounds 
.29 cents, price 


221130 
49140 
$0.712530 (71 cents) value. 


To prove: One ream of paper weighing 19.5 pounds at 29 
cents a pound = $5.655 + 500 sheets = .or1131 per sheet X 
63 sheets = $0.71253. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by letter will be made only when 
request is accompanied by return postage. When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 
of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


Vacations. 


The season is over which by common consent of the business 
world is considered the right time to stop the eternal grind for 
a short time and go away for a change of scene which we call 
a vacation. 

This is no doubt a good thing, for if all men worked unre- 
mittingly and struggled incessantly with the problems of 
business and the making of a living, and never had time for 
anything but unceasing toil, our churches, our schools, our 
libraries, our colleges, and our arts and sciences would all be 
lacking, as would that broad feeling which is responsible for 
the benefits of civilized life. 

A high development of the moral and physical manhood 
seems to demand occasional release from the continued round 
of intensive c fort. Every man’s life should have a pause for 
some leisure cnd recreation. The question is as to the length 
and frequency of these pauses. Is the short summer vacation 
sufficient to renew the energy for the whole year? 

The result of the vacation depends upon how it is used. 
Rightly used, it builds up mind and body and prepares a man 
for greater effort and advancement. This applies, no matter 
how long or short the period, or how often repeated, to every 
one. The claim for the shorter work-day was that it gave the 
physical man a chance to recover his energy and that, there- 
fore, he could produce as much in the short day as in the longer. 
In practice this has not proven to be a fact, though in some 
cases some workers have been able to do better work. 

Then, there is the opposing side, as illustrated by the humor- 
ist who tells of the returning vacationist who has to rest 
because of the strenuous effort he has made to take a month’s 
exercise and play in a week of vacation. 

But vacations are over and it is now up to all of us to apply 
ourselves to such an extent that we will know that we are 
deserving of another when the time shall come. 


The Unseen Essential. 


Printed matter as it reaches the public is a combination of 
paper and ink, more or less artistic according to which printer 
did the combining, and few, if any, of the people who receive 
it as advertising or read it as books and magazines think of 
the third and most important item — the type. 

It is true that the character of the paper may make or mar 
the job, but no matter how handsome the paper, nor how 
appropriate, it is naught if the proper type is not used, and if 
that type is not in perfect condition. The paper is “‘the 
raiment of the job,”’ as one idealist has expressed it, and with- 
out proper raiment the message can hardly expect a cordial 
reception. The type is the message itself, and unless it has a 
clean face and the right expression it is like sending a messenger 
who had just recovered from a night out (Oh, we forgot, they 
do not have such things in these dry times) and was still a 
little the worse for wear. 


There, that is certainly a mixed metaphor, but there is no 
doubt that the reader will understand. 

For the past few years there has been a gradual! return to 
sanity in the making of type-faces and the horrors of previous 
years have almost all gone to the melting-pot, but even though 
the face of type is a good one it is not a good job where it is 
inappropriately used. 

The ink simply serves as the medium to carry the impression 
of the type and is practically unnoticed in itself, unless some 
one has made the mistake of selecting a color that does not 
harmonize with the subject of the message and the face of the 
type. Then it, too, may be the guilty one that spoils the 
combination. 

Too little attention is given to the choice of the right type- 
face for each job. It is possible to express the nature of the 
business by the type-faces used in its printing. Some printers 
are beginning to realize this and are turning out better work 
because they do. A good and appropriate arrangement of 
type will look well and have advertising value even if it is 
printed on a very ordinary grade of paper, while no excellence 
of stock can redeem an unhappily chosen and inappropriate 
type arrangement. 


What Should a Cost System Cost? 


That is the burden of our mail during the past month. The 
surveys being conducted by the United Typothete, and the 
organization work among printers which is being pushed all over 
the country, have awakened a number of employing printers 
to the real importance of the cost-finding movement and have 
partially convinced them that they ought to have a cost system 
in their plants; but they are timid and doubtful as to the cost 
of getting so much information as they hear that the cost 
system will give. 

Firstly, let us assure them that there is no doubt about the 
value of the system in any printing-plant — large or small — 
and that the accounts of its benefits are not fairy-tales. 

Suppose some one should come to you, well recommended as 
to honesty and endorsed by your bank, and tell you that he 
could save you from ten to twenty per cent of the cost of doing 
business and put that amount into additional profits, and that 
all he would charge you would be about five per cent of your 
total business. Would you accept his offer? That is practically 
what the cost system offers you. 

It will not cost you five per cent of the total business, but 
suppose that it did. It will do what no other method has ever 
been known to accomplish; it will pick out the jobs and the 
customers upon which you are losing money and enable you to 
either increase the price to them or drop them out of the running. 
More than this, it will show you just where you are losing on 
these jobs so that you can correct the error in management, or 
the failure to previously record the loss, and thereby make 
good in the future. 
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Were every printer in the United States to have the cost 
system actively working in his plant, and live up to its showing, 
inside of six months the shopping printer would be eliminated 
and the cry about the unprofitableness of the business made 
unnecessary. It is because printers do not know what the 
right price is that they do not get it (that is to say, printers 
collectively). 

This question of cost became so insistent that the writer 
tried to find out just what it was by inquiring among the users 
of the system. To the surprise of all, the actual cost of operat- 
ing the system ran only from one to two and three-quarters 
per cent, after the first year, which had to bear the expense 
of installing the system. 

One printer said that his system had cost $600 to install 
and was now costing about $1,000 a year torun. He was doing 
a business of $125,000 per year. Another house with a business 
of about a quarter of a million said that it cost them $1,200 
per year to keep up the cost system. Lest the small printer 
shall feel that he is not in it, let us quote what a printer doing 
$30,000 per year said: ‘‘My office girl does the work in her 
spare time; it requires a little over an hour and a half a day, and 
the necessary stationery has cost me less than $100 per year. 
I use better blanks than the organization supplies, or recom- 
mends, and carry the system further because I get a record 
of every job in an analytical form in my record book.” 

Still another enthusiastic fellow running a shop that is 
doing about $1,500 per month says that it does not cost 
him anything. 

To tell the truth, the last man is the nearest right, for how 
can a thing that adds to your profits to the extent of from a 
third to a half of their former amount be said to be an expense 
or to cost you anything? 

The cost system properly handled is a producer, and a 
prolific one at that. But would it not be worth five per cent 
if it increased a profit of six and five-tenths per cent to one of 
twenty-two and six-tenths per cent, which is what it did in one 
small city where the majority of the printers installed the sys- 
tem and priced their product accordingly? No, they did not 
lose a lot of business to out-of-town parties, or they would not 
have been able to show the twenty-two and six-tenths per cent 
on the second survey. 

Think it over and be ready to take up the cost system and 
the other educational features of the United Typothete when 
they are offered to you. If they are not brought to your town 
pretty soon, go after them. You are losing money every day 
that you do not have the cost system in operation. 


The Cost of Production. 


The recent unsettled condition of the labor market has pro- 
duced an entirely different result from what was prophesied by 
the pessimists, who saw a tremendous army of unemployed 
sweeping over the country when the Government demobilized 
its vast military organization at the close of the war. On every 
hand we hear complaints of a shortage of workers, especially 
skilled tradesmen. 

This has resulted in the usual way by creating a demand for 
higher wages, which in its turn has resulted in higher manu- 
facturing costs. In the printing business today we have the 
highest costs that we have ever faced, and the indications are 
that they will continue indefinitely. 

Of course, we must meet this condition by the installation 
of labor-saving machinery and more careful shop management, 
by speeding up to the limit our presses and composing-machines, 
by eliminating as far as possible every non-productive opera- 
tion; but even then there will remain a very high hour-cost 
in many departments that must be passed along to the public, 
with an added profit. 

The public is therefore interested in the printer’s attempts 
to keep down the cost of production, and he owes it to the 
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public (his customers) to so handle his cost-keeping that there 
shall be no suggestion of profiteering. 

In other words, the printer should have a cost system of 
such a character that he can demonstrate to his customers 
that his prices are fair and just and that they contain only a 
reasonable living profit. 

To some of the old-timers the idea of letting the buyer 
know how your costs are made up and the amount of profit 
you are making on his work sounds like rank heresy. But 
times have changed; the individualism of the past is gradually 
giving way to a centralization of interests that augurs well 
for the future. Business men are realizing that there is a cer- 
tain amount of inside information to which the customer is 
entitled. 

The result of this will be a higher respect of tradesmen for 
each other and a more reasonable method of making sales in 
place of the present price-baiting estimating on imperfect 
specifications. When the buyer has been convinced that your 
system of cost-finding is correct, and your management 
efficient, he will be willing to accept the cost-plus basis of 
charging for the work. 

This is particularly desirable under present unsettled con- 
ditions, when it is practically, if not wholly, impossible to 
make an estimate of the cost of production that will hold 
more than a day or two. 

Install the cost system and sell on the basis of cost plus 
and you will be safe. 














The Home of “The Calgary Herald,” Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

A handsome structure housing a splendid, well-equipped and highly 
efficient plant. One of the show places visited by members of the National 
Editorial Association. 
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UNITED TYPOTHET IN THIRTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Rae ZA INE would never suspect, to witness the con- 
3 






York last month, that the metropolis was 
at that time the storm-center for trouble 
among printers. The daily newspapers told 
about 152 publishers who were threatening 
to suspend publication, and three other pub- 

—=3) lishers, one with a million circulation, who 
were going to move their plants from New York before they 
would submit to the demands of their workmen. In the con- 
vention the delegates attended closely to the proceedings and 
to the most interesting papers and addresses that were the 
features of this year’s sessions. Every one seemed pleased that 
the officers for 1919-1920, selected by the Nominating Com- 
mittee, were elected unanimously, putting on William Green, 
of New York, as president, and the following the responsibility 
of directing the organization’s affairs through these unsettled 
times: Vice-president and chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, William J. Eynon, Washington, D.C. Vice-presidents, 
J. Linton Engle, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; George H. 
Gardner, Cleveland, Ohio; E. H. James, Portland, Oregon. 
Treasurer, Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek, Michigan. Members 
of Executive Committee, according to districts, as follows: 

No. 1— Albert W. Finlay, Boston, Massachusetts. 

No. 2— David L. Johnston, Buffalo, New York. 

No. 3— Robert N. Fell, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

No. 4— George K. Horn, Baltimore, Maryland. 

No. 5 — Harry L. Brown, St. Augustine, Florida. 

No. 6— William V. Parshall, Detroit, Michigan. 

No. 7— Allen Collier, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

No. 8—A. G. Brandau, Nashville, Tennessee. 

No. go — Wm. Sleepeck, Chicago, Illinois. 

No. 10 — Wm. Pfaff, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

No. 11 — Eugene Saenger, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

No. 12 — Joe B. Redfield, Omaha, Neb. 

No. 13 — B. F. Scribner, Pueblo, Colorado. 

No. 14 — Pliny L. Allen, Seattle, Washington. 

No. 15 — Fletcher Ford, Los Angeles, California. 

No. 16 — T. B. Byrne, Ottawa, Canada. 

No. 17 — O. H. Pollard, Winnipeg, Canada. 

In his annual address the president, Arthur E. Southworth, 
stated that since the annual meetings had been conducted 
strictly upon business principles, with entertainment features 
eliminated, the sessions have shown a marked improvement 
in interest, and a deeper spirit of fraternalism has developed. 
In reviewing the year’s work, he emphasized the fact that more 
speakers had been provided local bodies by the national 
organization than ever before, this being made possible and 
advisable by the three-year plan of activities. He also placed 
emphasis on the statement that “the general improved con- 
dition of the printing industry during the year is clearly appar- 
ent, and this general improvement is largely, if not almost 
entirely, due to organization effort.” 

The report of the first vice-president and chairman of the 
Executive Committee, William Green, gave a detailed account 
of the activities of the Executive Committee, showing that 
measures of far-reaching effect, some of them of immediate 
benefit and others the benefit of which will be proved as time 
goes on, were put forth. Among the items set forth in this 
report was the establishment of the Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, with F. A. Silcox as director, the work of which is 
to be chiefly of an informative character. Since this new 
feature of the work was started the bureau has collected a 
valuable fund of statistical information on matters concerning 
labor in the printing industry, which is for the benefit of the 
entire membership. 
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On the apprenticeship question, Mr. Green stated that “‘a 
recent survey, taken by the Franklin-Typothete of Chicago, 
showed that the Chicago members were not availing themselves 
of more than one-third the number of apprentices to which 
they were entitled under their wage agreements. The general 
disposition of the average printer has been to ‘let George do 
it,’ let the other fellow train the apprentice and then when he 
is worth something try to steal him by higher wage induce- 
ments. Gentlemen, you must wake up to the seriousness of 
this apprenticeship question. You must train more apprentices 
or continue to be shorter and shorter of workmen till their 
number reaches the vanishing-point. The Chicago survey 
shows by recognized mortality tables that if apprentices are 
trained at no greater rate than at present there will in forty- 
three years be not a single printing-trades craftsman in 
existence. And, by the way, we have been talking a lot about 
the Code of Ethics. Just freshen up on that paragraph in the 
Code of Ethics touching on and appertaining to stealing 
workmen from your competitors.” 

The secretary, Joseph A. Borden, presented an extended 
report covering the year’s work in the various departments of 
the organization’s activities, emphasizing the fact that ‘never 
before during its history of a third of a century has the U. T. A. 
and the printing industry been blessed with such a widespread 
dissemination of helpful knowledge, information, counsel and 
advice.’ His report covered the details of cost-system exten- 
sion, status of membership, educational courses, work in the 
field, future revenues, benefits derived from the three-year 
plan, etc. In closing he presented the following table showing 
the records of hour-costs in all of the composite statements 
thus far compiled, covering the years from 1913 to 1918, 
inclusive: 








Year.y Composite STATEMENT REPorTs. 





oma | | | 
scaieniininas 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. 








| | B 
Cost.'%| Cost..% Cost.\%| Cost..% Cost.|%| Cost. °% 











Composing-room handwork......... $1.387 60 $1.46 58 $1.53? 59 $1.487 61/$1.665/61/$2.108 60 
Linecasting machine............... 1.79771) 1.87971) 1.95774; 1.93671) 1.921/62) 2.19967 
TEMPO REUUOOI. 6.o6 coc cscs snewsicnes 94574) 1.05569) 1.12169) 1.33665) 1.43454] 1.55461 
GNU ecco oe increas hao cask 1.36755) 1.43858 1.47759) 1.48460) 1.69 (61 1.77263 








al 84156) 914/58) 1.04857 
56) 1.03751) 1.039158) 1.29156 
1.02457) 1.01153) 1.13854 
1.18856} 1.46547) 1.75153 
1.64355) 1.61351) 1.96556 


Job-press, 10 by 15 and smaller...... . lipo se ) 

Job-press, larger than 10 by 15....... > .78663)> .8: 

Job-press, mechanical fed............)) ....)..)/}.... 

Automatic job-press................ 1.88%... 

Pony cylinder, smaller than 25 by 38. . | 1.24771 

Medium cylinder, 25 by 38 to 38 by 50. | ....|.. 2.02662) 2.18471) 2.55559 
| 2.34854) 2.37858) 2.87564 





MN oc occiharae sg.c cdiciaagns (1.80264) >2.07161)(....!..| 2.14565) 1.949 72\°2.349 68 
Cylinder, mechanical fed, larger than | | | | | | 

{11111 1 aaa Preactivg e.eefe.if. esl | 2.06/74) 2.41176) 2.70176 
Cylinder, 2-color.............0.... J....J../)....{..| 2.51980) 2.52/76) 2.09974] 4.19978 
Web rotary press... .... 2.0.00. .0.. ce eeefecleeee ee +| 3622870} 5.51 49) 6.337158) 7.32666 
RN MONOD coe ccriccisieeciix sl acre ol oolewee dheahow estas 3.06560, 3.72528) 9.66851 
Ci naeIRON is 95.2 ates sos oeshneee ste 1.13562) 1.19768, 1.10968 1.21859) 1.37562 
Machine folder, hand-fed...........)....)../)....J../]....)..| 1.32% 48) 1.46844) 1.90837 
Machine folder, mechanical fed...... {1.17 68 {1.17962 {1.41166 1.67739 1.56 58 2.04260 
Ruling-machine.... Sih taas atsiO2 1.06476, 1.14763) 1.25°65, 1.15'68 1.16771) 1.38674 
Bindery A, misc. men’s machines.... 1.07163, 1.11674 1.12876 1.94252 2.03360 2.18 58 
Bindery B, forwarding and finishing.. .85783} .85786, .92487  .85888 .91270 1.11888 
Bindery C, girl’s machines..........  .63183)  .65284) .66780 .70°72 .78450 = 88563 
Bindery D, girl’s, hand......... 35286 .37683) 41586, .41987 45775 56985 





Nore.—In the years where the machines are spanned by braces, the hour-costs were 
not kept on the machines as at present classified, but in groups as indicated by braces. 


Compiled from special monthly reports sent by members to the national effice of the 


United Typothete of America. 


, 


““Eye-Opening Facts and Figures” was the subject pre- 
sented by Noble T. Praigg, advisory counsel to the Advertising 
Bureau of the organization. Under this heading, Mr. Praigg 
set forth some illuminating facts regarding the work accom- 
plished by the Advertising Bureau, showing how it had been 
increased to such an extent that it now calls for the services 
of ten people. 

W. R. Colton, director of the Research and Statistical 
Bureau, called attention to the services extended the members 
by his department, and closed with a plea for more complete 
















standardization of the product of every operation in the print- 
shop and the bindery. 

A new and important part of the service rendered by the 
organization was presented by F. A. Silcox in a paper entitled 
“The Bureau of Industrial Relations.” This set forth the 
action taken to establish the bureau, the general purpose, 
policy, organization and scope, together with a report of the 
work done and the work under way and in prospect. 

Under the heading, ““U. T. A. Workers in the Field,” 
Eugene J. Roesch, director of organization and field work, 
presented an account of the work of the organizers and cost 
accountants, the field men, who are out in different sections 
of the country furthering the interests of the printers by 








William Green, New President of U. T. A. 


organizing local bodies and promoting the program of the 
national organization, which includes the formation of educa- 
tional classes, installing the Standard cost system and a variety 
of other local and national activities and services. This force 
of field men, which consisted of two in September, 1918, now 
includes twenty-six. 

‘“‘A Message to Visitors,” by Donald V. Gerking, field repre- 
sentative, set forth the fact that “‘we have long known that 
something was vitally wrong with the way the printing business 
was being conducted. The low credit ratings and high per- 
centage of failures recorded in industrial reports proved it. 
But it was not until the Typothete, last year, began to make 
exhaustive and exact surveys of the industry in various cities 
that we had any accurate idea of just how wrong conditions 
were. These surveys are showing us just where the trouble 
lies and making it possible to correct it. 

“The time is past for guessing at the needs of the industry, 
as it is past for guessing at corrective measures. The surveys 
made show that the greatest reason for the appalling losses 
disclosed is a lack of knowledge of the cost of production. In 
the last few months I have surveyed 590 commercial printing- 
plants whose sales in 1918 totaled $29,350,122. One hundred 
and thirty of these plants had Standard cost systems. Their 
total costs amounted to $13,407,700 and their sales totaled 
$15,041,342, giving them a profit of $1,633,642, or 12.2 per 
cent on cost. Four hundred and sixty of the plants did not 
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have Standard cost systems. Their costs totaled $14,652,225, 
and their sales were $14,308,780, giving them a loss of $343,445, 
or 2.3 percent. Thus, in the plants I have visited this year the 
Standard cost system has paid to its users a profit of 1414 per 
cent on their total costs. 

“Tn the seven cities in which these plants were located there 
were almost as many bases for estimating as there were non- 
cost system plants. As a consequence, when Bill Jones quoted 
a price of a hundred dollars on a job, Jim Smith got the job 
on a fifty-dollar bid and Frank Johnson raved because neither 
of the others knew his costs, Frank’s price being a hundred and 
fifty dollars. Nine out of every ten of the so-called printing 
salesmen in these cities hadn’t the faintest idea of what service 
to the customer was, would not have recognized a constructive 
sales idea had one been introduced to them, and demoralized 
the entire industry by fighting for a chance to underbid their 
competitors on every job that came up. The only man they 
ever benefited was the purchasing agent, whose salary was 
paid out of their mistakes. 

“It was to correct this condition, the extent of which could 
then only be guessed at, that the Typothete’s Three-Year 
Plan was inaugurated four years ago. There is nothing mys- 
terious about this plan. It is simply a well-founded movement 
to standardize the printing industry by applying, in every 
shop in the country, correct and fundamentally essential 
business principles. It proposes no untried experiments. It 
is a definite, constructive program. It insists upon exact 
knowledge of production costs, adequate accounting, scientific 
pricing of the product, and proper marketing.” 

Other addresses delivered were, ‘“‘The Golden Rule 
U. T. A. Code of Ethics,” by Fred W. Gage, treasurer, of 
Battle Creek; ‘“‘A Forward Look from the U. T. A. Threshold,” 
by Charles L. Estey, director of the Advertising Bureau; 
‘Opening the Gates to the Garden,” a talk on layout and art 
as applied to printing, by Henry Hale, Jr., of the Ethridge 
Association of Artists, New York; ‘‘What the Eye Receives 
the Mind Absorbs,” a talk on typography, by Everett R. 
Currier, of New York; ‘‘The Power of the Printed Picture,” 
setting forth the value of the power of the printed picture, by 
H. A. Gatchel, of Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia; ‘‘The 
Messenger for the Message,” on standardized forms for direct- 
by-mail messengers, by G. A. Heintzemann, advertising man- 
ager of the Dexter Folder Company, New York; “‘Something 
New Under the Sun,” Henry P. Porter, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education, Boston; ‘‘The Three-Year Plan — What 
It Means to the Allied Industries,’ R. W. Nelson, president 
of the American Type Founders Company, Jersey City; 
“Ethics and Profits,” Richard W. Lee, special counsel of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, New York; ‘‘The 
Square-Inch Basis for Composition,’ in which was presented 
for consideration the need of a standardized method for meas- 
uring composition for the purpose of selling, by E. E. Laxman, 
chairman of the Price-List Committee, Chicago; ‘‘The Paper 
Market,” E. H. Naylor, secretary of the writing-paper and 
the cover-paper manufacturers’ associations; ‘‘The Business 
Man in Commercial Organization,” F. N. Shepard, field man- 
ager of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.; “Important Aspects of the Industrial 
Situation,”” Magnus W. Alexander, managing director of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, Boston. 

The entertainment features of the convention were supplied 
by the serio-comic drama, “A Sick Print-Shop,” presented by 
members ‘of the Franklin-Typothete of Chicago. After this 
play, which was given to a crowded house, there was a dance. 
The last evening of the convention the Printers’ Supply 
Salesmen’s Guild gave a dinner at which over four hundred 
were present. John Clyde Oswald was toastmaster and there 
were addresses by William Green, the new president; Arthur E. 
Southworth, the retiring president, and Dr. Frank Crane. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Face of Slug Damaged. 


A. J. Wingenroth, Greensburg, Indiana, writes: ‘In look- 
ing over the ‘Machine Composition’ department in a recent 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, I noticed an item dealing with 
overhanging figures. I had a similar experience a short time 
ago. I discovered that they were breaking off because my 
slug-lever was not drawing back far enough, and the overhang 
on the slug struck the lever before entering the pan, thus either 
bending or shearing it off. There is a set-screw for opening it 
enough to accommodate a large face, but I folded a small piece 
of paper and inserted it between the lever and the slug-lever 
rod so that it could be removed readily for the ordinary run 
of work. This might be another solution to trouble.” 


Questions Relating to Mechanism of Machine. 


An Illinois machinist-operator writes as follows: “(z) 
When the first elevator is at the full down stroke (with mold- 
disk off the locking-studs) should the auxiliary lever roller 
clear or just rest lightly on Cam 1? (2) On some of the later 
models (with universal ejectors and water-cooled mold-disks) 
the left-hand locking-stud appears to be loose, allowing a 
sidewise movement only. If this is according to schedule, 
what is the reason therefor?” 

Answer.— (1) There should be a clearance between roller 
and cam, just as there is between the second-elevator cam-lever 
roller and its cam. This condition permits the first and second 
elevators to come to a full bearing on their respective supports. 
(2) The floating bushing for disk locking-stud is loose to com- 
pensate for expansion or contraction due to use of water- 
cooling attachment in center of mold-disk. 


A Run-Down Plant and a Badly Worn Machine. 


A foreman of a newspaper in Pennsylvania writes: “I 
have charge of the composing-room of a very much run-down 
newspaper plant, having a badly worn No. 5 linotype, and want 
to get a book which treats of the mechanism of the machine and 
that will advise me what to do and where to look for the trouble 
when some of the machine’s eccentricities manifest themselves. 
This particular machine has two chief eps reg (1) 
The matrices, especially the lower-case ‘h’s’ and ‘r’s’, choke 
at the channel entrance, one sometimes getting into a other’s 
channel. (2) Matrices will not respond promptly to the touch 
of the key, but if the key is held, several will come tumbling 
down together. Information as to title and price of any 
literature that will be of assistance to me will certainly be 
appreciated.” 

Answer.— The best book for machine users is ‘‘The 
Mechanism of the Linotype,” price $2.10, postpaid. The 
book may be secured through The Inland Printer Company. 
This handbook of the linotype has passed through its seventh 
edition, and all beginners on the machine should possess a 
copy. In regard to the troubles you describe, these are 





doubtless minor difficulties which can be overcome by the 
following treatment, applied by yourself: To prevent the 
“h” and ‘“‘r” matrices from entering the same channel you 
should examine the guides of the magazine entrance and see 
that they are equidistant one from the other. If the partition 
guide between the ‘“‘h” and the “‘r” channel is bent but a 
trifle toward the ‘“‘r’’ it will permit the “‘r”’ matrices to enter 
the ‘‘h” channel. Bend the guide back a position. Remove 
the cam-yoke of whatever character acts abnormally, oil its 
pivot and clean the free end on both sides. This will tend to 
give it a more regular action. Remove both rubber rolls and 
roughen their surfaces with coarse sandpaper. Oil the bear- 
ings and return them to their places. See that the belt is not 
loose. It is quite possible that all your trouble is due to 
neglect of the machine. 


Adjusting the Back Knife. 


A Massachusetts machine owner writes: ‘TI find it difficult 
to adjust the back trimming-knives on my Model 7 so that the 
slug measures the same height at each end and in the middle. 
The end of a fifteen-em slug will be .oo2 higher than the 
beginning, and yet the left-hand side of the knife which trims 
the end of the slug will be touching the back of the mold. 
Kindly tell me if I should look to some other cause for my 
trouble than the knife adjustment. I have read somewhere, 
I believe, that the way the mold-disk was screwed onto the 
pinion might affect the trim of the back knife. My disks are 
water-cooled.” 

Answer.— (1) See that the mold is held firmly to the disk 
by the mold-screws, (2) determine if the disk-plate (F-16092) is 
held firmly by the three screws and (3) remove the trimming- 
knife, cleaning metal from its support, oiling the under side 
of the knife and the washers that lie on its upper surface. 
Turn down a trifle on the adjusting-screws and replace the 
knife and (4), with a sharp piece of brass rule, scrape all 
adhering metal from the back of the molds, applying a thin 
coating of red or blue printing-ink to the back of the mold. 
Turn the disk and gradually turn upward on the adjusting- 
screws until the knife scrapes the ink uniformly even from the 
back of the mold. The knife-screws must remain tight during 
this operation of adjusting the screws upward. When the 
knife is properly set to the back of the mold, cast a fifteen-em 
slug with capital characters, and, when the slug is cold, measure 
it with a type-high gage. If the knife is properly set, both ends 
of the slug will be uniform in height. Note in particular that 
the left end of the slug (as cast) is trimmed by the right side 
of the back knife. Verify this by turning the mold-disk slowly 
while observing the way the back of the mold passes the back 
knife. The reason we refer to this is because occasionally we 
find operators who think that the right end of a slug is trimmed 
by the right side of the back knife. As the setting of the back 
knife is a tedious operation, we have given all the details which 
should enable you to set it correctly. 
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Gasoline-Burner Pipe Leaks. 


An Iowa publisher writes: ‘‘I would like to have you 
explain what causes the gasoline-burner on our Model 8 to leak 
at the joints and at the cleaning-plugs. I have just put on a 
new burner, but we are now having the same trouble with it. 
They will work all right for a week or so and then gradually 
begin to leak, catching fire on the outside. I have tried screw- 
ing the joints tighter, and have also used white lead on them, 
but the relief is only temporary. Can you suggest a remedy?”’ 

Answer.— In reply to your letter regarding the leaking of 
joints, we understand that common yellow laundry soap used 
on the threads and joints will effectually close up the leaks. 
Some mix the soap with a small amount of plaster of Paris, using 
a table-knife and a few drops of water to soften the soap. This 
might well be tried, as it is the best remedy we know of. 


“Correct Keyboard Fingering.” 


A New Jersey operator writes: “I have been at the lino- 
type game only a short time, and would therefore be obliged to 
have these questions answered. (1) On page 7 of Thompson’s 
“Correct Keyboard Fingering’’ it is stated that it is not nec- 
essary to look at the figure keys when touching them. In my 
case, I have to look at them and thereby lose my place when 
doing tabular work. The other operators do their tabular 
work so fast that I am sure they look only at the copy. Is it 
worth while for me to attempt to learn the figure keys in the 
same way as the lower-case, i. e., the ‘blindfold’ method? 
(2) In setting up a line containing ditto-marks the operator 
working next to me takes the assembled line of mats from the 
elevator, places it on the copy-holder tray and there lines up 
the ditto-marks with the corresponding words on the previous 
line, the slug of which he lays alongside th. mats. Is this the 
best way? (3) Which is the proper way to set all caps, say 
about five words? I have read elsewhere that the little finger 
of the right hand should be used, but mine is rather awkward 
and uncontrollable.” 

Answer.— (1) It will be necessary for the beginner to look 
at the keys until he has learned the location. He can not well 
work the blindfolded method until he has memorized the loca- 
tion of the characters. One of the best methods employed to 
do this is to select a number of common words and finger these 
words by looking intently at the keys and touching them with 
deliberation. After this is done about one hundred times, the 
operator may then close his eyes and finger the same words 
without looking at the keys. In this manner one soon trains 
the muscles to bring the fingers to the proper position on the 
keyboard. In order that this may be worked out accurately, 
one must always sit in the identical position at the keyboard, 
both in relation to height and distance from the first row of 
keys. This accuracy of position in sitting at the keyboard is 
as necessary to the operator as it is to the pianist. Note, -if 
you will, how carefully a professional pianist adjusts the piano- 
stool before beginning to play. This is necessary, as he must 
keep his eyes almost always on the music; the touching of the 
keys is not ordinarily directed by sight, but by the training of 
the muscles. Some say it is the sixth sense that directs the 
fingers of the player in the dark. At any rate, the trained 
operator, whether consciously or unconsciously, has had similar 
training. His fingers go to the right keys mechanically, 
because they are so trained. The linotype beginner who is 
precise in his sitting position, and also in the manner of touching 
his keys, is training the fingers so that they will perform for 
him mechanically what the eye sees in the copy. The eye, 
however, does not direct the work when the hand is trained. 
Suppose you try six words of two letters, then take ten words 
of three letters, ten words of four letters, ten words of five 
letters, etc. After that, take a number of word endings such 
as ing, ly, ion, etc. These may be taken from a newspaper, 
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using the most common words. Practice them persistently 
until they can be fingered with closed eyes. In a short time 
other words less commonly used will be found to be easier to 
set than before. The motto, “Practice Makes Perfect,” should 
be kept in mind. When you have the experience or training 
of other operators who are now more proficient you will be 
able to equal their work, perhaps with less expenditure of 
energy. (2) In setting ditto-marks make it a point to use 
no spacebands between the ditto-marks that occur under 
separate words. Use the spacebands to the right of the last 
ditto-mark. Do not lift out the matrices; instead of doing 
this you may observe the location of the words to be dittoed 
while holding a line-gage over the face of the slug. You will 
note where the center of the first word occurs in picas and then 
the number of ems between this word and the next word. In 
assembling the line with ditto-marks, drop the number of 
quads and spaces by points and then ditto, then the number 
of quads and spaces and again ditto, but do not use spacebands 
until the last ditto-marks are used. This will give regularity 
to the ditto-marks and will obviate the need of removing the 
matrices from the assembling-elevator. Some operators hold 
the slug over the gage on the assembling-elevator gate and 
observe position by points of the ditto-marks and work accord- 
ingly. (3) Usually both hands are used in setting capital 
lines. When a single capital letter appears, the little finger 
of right hand is the proper one to use. Take, for example, 
your own name. Use the little finger on each of the capital 
letters and also use the little finger on the points that follow. 
This rule is a good one to follow: Use the little finger on 
period, comma, hyphen, quote, the seldom used colon and 
semicolon, and on single capital letters. 


Fourteen Points for the Observance of Operators. 


1.— Clean spacebands for each eight hours’ run. 

2.— Clean pot-plunger daily and use the well-brush at 
least once a week. 

3.— Keep mold, liners and vise-jaws clean. 

4.— Keep distributor-screws free from oil and they will 
not become dusty. As a result, the matrices will remain clean 
for a longer period. 

5.— Clean magazine occasionally. 

6.— Clean keyboard rolls weekly, and see that keyboard 
cam pivots are lubricated occasionally. 

7.— Use graphite as a lubricant in line-delivery slideway, 
transfer slideway and distributor-shifter slideway. An oily 
slideway collects dust. 

8.— Graphite may also be applied by the magazine-brush 
to the line-delivery channel, jaws of first elevator, grooves of 
mold-keeper, upper and lower guides of second elevator, and 
the first-elevator slide-guide where the front jaw of elevator 
has contact. 

9.— Keep pot mouthpiece jets open and cross vents free 
from oxid. Daily attention here will insure better slugs. 

1o.— Clean surface of clutch pulley and buffers at least 
once a week. 

11.— See that no tight or loose lines are sent away from the 
assembler. The observance of this rule will prolong the life 
of the matrices as well as reduce operating expenses otherwise. 

12.—Keep the front and back mold-wipers in good condition. 
It is worth while to apply new-style back mold-wiper as the 
mold is cleaned while the slug is therein. A very logical idea. 

13.— See that vise-automatic mold-disk dog and stop-rod 
are in proper working order. This is a precautionary measure 
to prevent trouble if point 11 is not observed. 

14.— Aim to keep metal temperature between 525 and 550 
degrees. A thermometer is helpful in the operation of adjust- 
ing the governor. An electrically heated metal-pot is the 
easiest and most accurately controlled. 
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THE PRINTED WORD. 


JHE printed word fought for and with our 
soldiers side by side with the shells of the big 
guns during the Great War. By its efforts, 
money for the production of those shells was 
raised, and through its joyous, instructive or 
encouraging passages the boys themselves 
were kept cheerful and in touch with the 
world. If all the pamphlets, posters, litho- 
graphs and stanzas printed in portraying the work of the Red 
Cross alone were lined up at dress parade, the array would vie 
with the mobilization of the armies of the world. 

The doughboy had his daily, too, even in far-off France. 
It wasn’t a quiet stand the Red Cross ‘“‘newsie”’ had along the 
shell-swept roads, but the thing was done. Many times the 
carriers endangered their lives to deliver the daily papers to 
points close to the front line, and not a few of the newspapers 
and magazines were dropped on army units from airplanes. 
Those American Red Cross workers knew that every morsel 
of news would be read with avidity; the smallest item from the 
States would be devoured with enthusiasm. In June, 1918, 
Captain Reed, worker with the Thirty-second Division, put in 
an extensive newspaper service, by means of which papers 
were delivered to advanced posts and thence to the trenches. 
At Bar-le-Duc, a worker from the Fourth Division daily called 
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Poster to Be Used During Red Cross Roll-Call. 


for the 2,500 newspapers which were delivered to the boys in 
the front line the next morning. The improved morale was 
apparent to all. 

Then the printed word went forth to cheer the sick and 
wounded. Through the coéperation of the Stars and Stripes, 
that marvelous soldiers’ paper, and the Red Cross, a special 
edition of that sheet was published for the sick and wounded 
in hospitals, the cost of which was at first divided equally 
between these two organizations, but later was borne entirely 
by the Red Cross. The paper bore the legend, ‘‘ Hospital 
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Gift Edition from American Red Cross,’ and was distributed 
without charge to wounded men only. 

Many of the camps and hospitals had their own private 
print-shop, and turned out bright, snappy little sheets, reflect- 
ing the spirit of the men. Sometimes these were mimeographed 
copies, painfully turned out by hand, sometimes an ambitious 
weekly, such as the Come-Back at Walter Reed hospital, now 
the largest hospital paper being published and a permanent 
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institution of the army. This weekly is rapidly becoming the 
connecting link between the soldiers, the patients and their 
families. The Army Pictorial Supplement, published once a 
month, is the newest innovation. Much of its material is 
syndicated, not only for the other hospital papers, but for 
many of the leading dailies in the country. 

The last edition of Carry On, the magazine on reconstruction 
of disabled soldiers and sailors, edited in the Surgeon-General’s 
office, was printed in July — that is, the last issue under its 
present editorial staff. But even though it is the last issue as 
a Surgeon-General’s publication, in its farewell editorial it 
hopes that ‘‘that powerful agency of the people, the American 
Red Cross, will devise some means of continuing its propaganda 
for the reclamation of disabled men, lest we forget.” 

In this Red Cross reconstruction work the printed word 
has had a vital part, not only in the spreading of propaganda, 
but actively as well. About the middle of February, 1918, the 
first reconstruction work with overseas patients to be done in 
this country began at United States Army General Hospital 
No. 2, located at Fort McHenry, Maryland. Among the 
courses ‘‘printing” stands out in “‘bold-face.” Its branches 
include presswork, hand composition, and linotype and mono- 
type operation, while the shop sees itself ‘in print” each week 
in three thousand copies of the Trouble Buster, which is edited, 
printed and published by and for the patients and enlisted men. 
In addition, this shop has printed over one million blanks and 
forms for use in the hospital. Besides Carry On, there are 
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forty-two hospital newspapers published under the direction 
of the Surgeon-General. In some hospitals the patients them- 
selves publish these papers, while in others expert newspaper 
men supervise the publication. 

The Federal Board is training men to take jobs in printing- 
trades, for there is a demand for printers and machine operators 
in many publishing houses and newspaper offices. In fact, the 
printing-trade is exceptionally adapted to the employment of 
partially disabled men. It is not seasonal, and it is so widely 
distributed throughout the country that the men may easily 
find employment near their homes. On May 30, fifty-two 
disabled soldiers were taking these courses under the direction 
of the Federal Board of Vocational Education; six of them 
studying printing, eleven taking typesetting, fifteen preparing 
for linotype operators, eighteen for monotype operators, and 
two studying lithography. The Board trains for linotype 
operators men who have previously been in the printing-trade. 
A few are taking this course who have had no previous 
experience, but they are required to take thoroughgoing 
preliminary training. 

In the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, 
in New York city, a school where any cripple who has ambition 
and the will to succeed can be started on the road to ‘‘another 
chance,” printing was one of the first trades chosen in which 
to establish classes. The Red Cross Institute runs a modern 
print-shop, equipped with monotype casters, monotype key- 
boards, cylinder and platen presses, and compositors’ frames. 
Pupils are given practical instruction in caster running and 
operation, the elements of hand composition, correction of the 
galleys, pressfeeding and proofreading. The print-shop does 
work for the Red Cross Institute and other Red Cross branches. 

The printed word has ever urged the cause and set forth 
the ideals of the American Red Cross. Today it is again called 
“to press’’ to spread the gospel of health to our nation, emerg- 
ing from the throes of war, ready to take up normal living and 
strive for a stronger and better country. In the great peace 
program of the American Red Cross, public health will play 
an important part, and the Home Service, which has proved 
of such advantage to the families of soldiers and sailors during 
the fighting, will now extend to any family the same kind of 
neighborly service and counsel. 

So the printed word reached out to all classes and people, 
with its messages of instruction, hope or cheer, and so it will 
continue in the future, as in the past, “to spread the light of 
science and the warmth of human sympathy into every corner 
of the world.” 


A NOTEWORTHY ITALIAN BOOK. 


Through the courtesy of its publisher (Raffaelo Bertieri, 
Milan, Italy — who also issues the printing-trade monthly, 
Il Risorgimento Grafico), we are favored with a copy of the 
second volume of “La Pubblicita nei Prestiti Italiano di 
Guerra” (“‘The Publicity of the Italian War Loans”). This is 
a sumptuously gotten up book of 200 quarto-size text pages 
(untrimmed) and 1oo inserts, bound in an india-tint imitation 
vellum cover. It is a critical documentary review, edited by 
Guido Rubetti, of the publicity work done for Italy’s various 
war loans. The text (Italian) is set in twelve-point Bodoni 
and is copiously illustrated with half-tones and zinc etchings. 
It has luxuriously wide margins and is printed on a good 
heavy supercoated mat-surface paper. The inserts, which are 
mounted on sheets of gray linen-finish cover-paper, are of 
various sorts — cards, postals, circulars, posters, pamphlets, 
newspapers, and pictures in colors. They are samples of the 
literature issued by the national treasury and various banks 
to induce the public to subscribe to the war loans. If we began 
to go into detail, we would not know where to stop describing 
these inserts. Many of them are very interesting, some 
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especially so, because of the artistic work done, either by the 
illustrator, the painter or the printer. One feels thankful that 
they are preserved for future inspection in this manner. One is 
led to wish that the United States war loans publicity work 
were equally well taken care of for future reference and to go 
down in history. As regards the text, this being an account of 
the publicity and descriptive of the inserts, we can not elaborate 
upon it for want of space. Suffice it to say that this book is 
one that many bibliophiles would like to possess because of its 
de luxe get-up, and many printers would like to look over and 
be delighted to see the particularly fine work our Italian 
confréres can do. It is also a part of the great war’s history. 
A peculiarity of the text is that the lines ending paragraphs are 
centered, not set flush at the left. This is in the manner of 
Il Risorgimento. The price of this volume (No. 2) is fixed at 
100 lire (ordinarily equivalent to $19.30). Another volume 
(No. 1) on the same topic, containing 150 pages and twenty- 
seven inserts, equally well printed and bound, is priced at 
50 lire. 





LETTER-HEAD CONTEST—SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The executive secretary of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, H. C. Hotaling, Mapleton, Minnesota, is engaged in a 
strenuous campaign to increase the membership of the organiza- 
tion to ten thousand in 1920. Realizing that an attractive 
letter-head for use in his correspondence will prove of great 
assistance, he has come to THE INLAND PRINTER for ideas. 
The editor realizes that the best typographical talent in the 
world is represented on the subscription list of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and feels that the most satisfactory way to provide 
Mr. Hotaling with the ideas he wants is to turn this talent 
loose on the copy which he has provided. 

For the three letter-head designs set from the copy given 
below which the judges—to be selected — consider best in 
order, THE INLAND PRINTER will give subscriptions for two 
years, one year and six months, respectively. 

Five press-proofs of each design submitted must be supplied 
by the contestant, printed in black ink on white stock, standard 
letter-head size (8% by 11 inches). All entries to be considered 
must be mailed to Contest Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago, Illinois, on or before November 
15, in order that the result may be published in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for December. In that issue the prize-winning 
designs, as well as some of the others, will be reproduced, thus 
providing ideas for our readers which will prove of practical 
value, especially to those who participate in the contest. 

Here is the copy: National Editorial Association, H. C. 
Hotaling, executive and field secretary, Mapleton, Minne- 
sota. Ten thousand members in 1920. General Officers: 
Edward Albright, president, Gallatin, Texas; Will Wilke, 
vice-president, Grey Eagle, Minnesota; George Schlosser, 
corresponding secretary, Wessington Springs, South Dakota; 
H. C. Hotaling, executive secretary, Mapleton, Minnesota; 
J. Byron Cain, treasurer, Belle Plaine, Kansas. Executive 
Committee: G. L. Caswell, Denison, Iowa; E. E. Brodie, 
Oregon City, Oregon; J. C. Brimblecom, Newton, Massachu- 
setts; Frank Henderson, Little Rock, Arkansas; H. U. Bailey, 
Princeton, Illinois; W. W. Aikens, Franklin, Indiana. 

The “customer” says the “Ten thousand members in 1920” 
is important and that he doesn’t care whether the names of 
States are abbreviated or spelled out. Names of offices 
should be capitalized, of course, but “house style” does not 
permit of it in this announcement. 

The prizes are small, of course, but the cause is a worthy 
one. Each contestant will benefit, aside from any consideration 
of the prizes, by the opportunity afforded for comparison of 
many arrangements of the same copy. 
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|| JOB COMPOSITION ||| 








BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 





These discussions and the examples will be 


By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized 


and clearly defined laws. 


HE author subscribes to the belief of 
other writers on the subject of good 
typography in advertising display that 
too much attention has been paid in 
the past to the features of type-display 
that appeal to the eye and not enough 
to those qualities that appeal to the 
sense. Quite as consistently as the 
most prolific of our writers on subjects 
typographical have ignored the quali- 

SSS) ties that appeal to the sense, i. e., 
interpret, many writers on advertising have slighted those 
qualities that appeal to the eye, and hence attract. All agree 
that display must first command attention, but some take the 
stand that emphasis is the quality of display that attracts. 
Of course, a big, flaming head-line will attract attention, but 
available space and the nature of the work do not always 
permit the use of said big, 
flaming head-line. 

While admitting the 
obvious—that is, empha- 
sis serves to attract as 
well as to interpret—the 
author holds to the nat- 
ural belief that in the 
great majority, of cases 
an advertisement or other 
printed form is first seen 
and considered as a whole. 
If pleasing and attractive 
as a whole it will, in the opinion of this writer, command 
attention. If unattractive it will not invite and hold the eye, 
regardless of how well it interprets. 

Nothing, we repeat, attracts more than that which is pleas- 
ing to the eye and the esthetic sensibilities in the mind back of 
the eye. Despite the “fun” some writers on advertising have 
poked at the term “artistic,” that is the quality which makes 
things — furniture, buildings, pictures; PRINTING, etc. — 
pleasing and inviting to the eye. “Artistic,” however, does 
not mean “fuss and feathers,” 
nor, in printing, fancy type and 
borders, dazzling initials and 
ornamentation or gorgeousness 
all the way through. 

It is true that abortions al- 
most without number have been 
perpetrated in the name of “ar- 
tistic printing,” but the fact that 
the abortions have been named 





No one can call 
this a pleasing association 


*Copyright, toro, by J. L. Frazier. 
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A Big Headline 


in condensed type does not appear out of 
harmony with type of regular shape when 
the wider type-face is in much smaller size. 





“artistic” does not make them so. Any one can call any- 
thing “artistic,” so far as that goes. Many, however, need 
to learn that the simplest and plainest of printed things may 
be beautiful and artistic —i. e., conformable to the principles 
of art and design — or inartistic. No one who can read and 
who has access to a dictionary need have any misconception 
as to the meaning of the term “artistic.” 

Happily, the majority of us, whether we realize it or not, 
have an inherent sense of the fitness of things which causes us 
to look with favor on that which is artistic, i. e., conformable 
to the principles of art and design. For the most part we are 
attracted by the beautiful and we turn from that which is 
ugly; and in advertising type-display we must deal with 
averages, not exceptions. There may be a small proportion 
retaining enough of the barbarous instincts of our primeval 
ancestors who are attracted most strongly by that which is 
bizarre, crude and boisterous, but these can not be considered. 
We must dress our ad- 
vertising in such language 
and form as will appeal 
to the greatest number, 
the average. No sound 
practice in such an in- 
volved procedure as type- 
display can be built on 
anything but averages, 
and, thank fortune, the 
average tasteamong those 
who can read advertising 
is now fairly high. 

What, then, are these fundamentals of design which make 
things beautiful and good to look at? They are shape harmony, 
tone harmony, proportion and balance — also, to an extent, 
contrast and simplicity. Of these principles the simplest is, 
perhaps, shape harmony — and it will therefore be considered 
in advance of the others, which are equally important. 

Shape harmony obviously means harmony (agreement, con- 
formity, unity) between the shapes of the things which together 
form our complete printed design. The association of type- 
faces in itself demands first con- 
sideration in the study of shape 
harmony, for in no other of the 
several applications of shape 
harmony to type-display is the 
violation of it more frequent or 
more displeasing. One can hardly 
discount the importance of this 
fundamental principle of art and 
design in typography after 
examining Fig. 1 and noting the 


And this, it must be seen, 
is also much more pleasing 


But type of regular 
shape is best of all 


FIG. 4. 
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disagreeable effect produced by the association of extended and 
condensed types, here minimized because the types are of the 
same series. That this disagreeable appearance is not altogether 
due to the fact that the letters are not of regular shape — as 
it is to an extent — will be seen when one considers Fig. 2, 
where both the lines are in extended shape, and Fig. 3, where 

both are condensed. It 
| will be seen, therefore, 
' that if the most agree- 


Caslon Text 


CASLON _ 
OLD STYLE 


able appearance is to 
result, all the type-faces 
in a design must be of 
the same general shape. 
An important point, 
though one which is not 
essentially pertinent to 
the subject, may well be 


brought up at this time, 
especially since we have 
means for its illustration 
in these four examples. 
Fig. 4, when compared 


-Caslon Text. 


with Figs. 2 and 3, : CASLON 
demonstrates that the | OLD STYLE 

most pleasing resultsare | 
obtained not only when ~~~~~~~>>> > —= 


all the types are of the 
same shape but when that shape is in good proportion, i. e., 
when the height is in nice relationship to the width. One 
need not have a superabundance of the quality of good taste 
to see that Fig. 4 is not only much more pleasing than Fig. 1, 
wherein the lines are not in harmony, but also that it is more 
pleasing than Figs. 2 and 3, where they are in harmony. 
When, as in Fig. 5, condensed is used for a heading much 
larger in size than the body-matter or subordinate display-lines, 
the effect is not displeasing, for, then, the fact that the con- 
densed letters are proportionately so large makes their rela- 
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tively narrower width much greater than the small sizes of 
the relatively wider letters. The great use of text, or black- 
letter, for its decorative effect, as well as for emphasis, prompts 
a suggestion regarding its use with roman, or other types of 
regular and extended shapes. Black-letter comes under the 
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head of condensed types, and when used with roman of regular 
shape, or types of extended shape, must be given the same 
consideration that the condensed roman is given in Fig. 5. In 
Fig. 6 a line of text is shown topping other lines of roman 
capitals of almost equal size. The effect, owing to the diver- 
gence of shapes, it must be admitted, is displeasing. Fig. 7 is 
shown to demonstrate that the cause of the bad effect is as 
stated, and that the remedy proposed is a specific. In Fig. 7, 
it will be seen, the effect of the lack of conformity in shapes 
is minimized by reducing the size of the wider member of the 
combination. 

Everything considered, the results which are the most 
satisfactory are usually found in the printing in which the 
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FIG. 10. 
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question of the association of type-faces does not enter — the 
printing in which but one series of type is used. We may even 
go a step farther and say that the most pleasing results are 
attained where the work is not only confined to one series, but 
is set either in all capitals or all lower-case of that series. 
(Capitals and lower-case each form a different shape of design, 
and their characteristics are distinctive.) But such practice is 
not always possible, nor is it always desirable. In involved 
display, where space is at a premium, it would be positively 
foolish to hold to all capitals or all lower-case, for we would 
sacrifice too many effective means of obtaining emphasis. We 
may, moreover, have pleasing harmony without drawing such 
a fine line, evidence of which is on every hand. 

The next step in shape harmony is suiting the shape of the 
type to the shape of the space occupied. In advertising display, 
particularly advertisements for newspapers and magazines, 
one meets with various shapes, but, as heretofore stated, it 
is well to remember that letters of regular proportion will fit 
well into any shape, except, perhaps, the most irregular, of 
which comparatively few will be met with in actual practice. 
Except in very rare instances one need not worry about har- 
mony between type and space in advertisements if he holds to 
the use of letters of regular shape, and he would be a “‘stickler”’ 
indeed who would find fault with such letters well used in 
such an out-of-the-ordinary space as a single-column (thirteen 
picas) twenty-inch advertisement. (The selection of such a 
space would be foolish if it were desired to have strong display.) 
The author has often felt it would be a blessing to printerdom 
if extended and condensed types had never been invented. 
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They must, in a measure at least, be considered as freak letters, 
and no one can say they are pleasing in their lack of good 
proportion. Printers, nationally known for the quality of 
their product, do not use extended or condensed romans. 
The idea that condensed type permits of a bigger display- 
line is largely founded on fallacy, for, though the letters are 
higher, they are, in some instances, so much leaner as to offset 
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this advantage of height. This point is demonstrated by these 
two lines of Caslon Bold, which has been selected for use here 
because it is one of the most widely used of our bold types. 


14-Point Caslon Bold Condensed 
12-Point Caslon Bold (Regular) 


The upper line is in 14-point condensed and the lower line in 
12-point regular. Can it be said that the 14-point characters 
in the first line provide as much more prominence than the 
12-point letters below as the difference in size might indicate? 

In booklet work — cover-designs, title-pages, etc. — shape 
harmony between type and space should be more generally 
considered, and to show the effect of harmony and lack of 
harmony in this respect Figs. 8, 9, 10 and 11 are provided 
emphasized, of course, to illustrate the point clearly. In Fig. 8 
we have an extended style of type on an eccentric narrow page, 
such as is frequently used for the sake of novelty. It looks bad, 
doesn’t it? Fig. 9 is of the same size and shape of page, but 
the extended type has been replaced by a condensed style, 
which appears much more pleasing because it is of the same 
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general shape as the page. Now, we find in Fig. 10, an oblong 
page, in which the condensed letter which was so well suited to 
Fig. 9 appears very much out of place, whereas the extended 
type, poorly used in Fig. 8, is just the thing in Fig. 11. Surely 
there is something to this matter of shape harmony. 

A good rule to follow when working on spaces and pages 
which are decidedly out of regular proportion (of which you 
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will learn later) is to have the long dimension of the type 
parallel the long dimension of the page or space. This rule 
applied to Figs. 8 and to shows the association wrong, as their 
appearance demonstrates, while it proves the association of 
type and space right in Figs. 9 and 11, as they have every 
appearance of being. 

In architecture, where several of the laws which govern 
type-display also apply, of which shape harmony is one, it is 
necessary that tall, narrow buildings contain a preponderance 
of vertical lines. This rule applies with equal force in designing 
forms for narrow pages. Figs. 12 and 13 provide interesting 
experiments which add strength to the points made above 
regarding parallel lines in display and vertical lines in tall, 
narrow buildings. The lines of the decorative rule arrange- 
ment in Fig. 12, it will be seen, are horizontal, whereas the 
long dimension of the page is perpendicular. One will at once 
sense an inconsistency in this example. Note the improvement 
in Fig. 13, where the lines of the rule arrangement are vertical, 
parallel with the long dimension of the page, a suggestion in 
miniature of the pleasing effect which results from a prepon- 
derance of vertical lines in a tall and narrow building. 
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In this connection let 
us now consider the panels 
which enclose the lines 
of type in Figs. 12 and 
13 independently of the 
quite ornate background 
arrangements, assuming 
for the moment that these 
panels alone constitute 
the designs. It is evident 
that the compositor who 
would set such a design 
as this panel of Fig. 12 
on a page of that shape 
would not be giving much 
thought to harmony of 
shapes. With proper con- 
sideration given harmony 
of shapes an oblong de- 
sign such as this panel 
is would not have been 
set across a narrow page, 
another oblong shape 
running in the opposite 
direction. The panel in 
Fig. 13 is much more 
pleasing for the very 
simple reason that its 
shape is in harmony with 
the shape of the page. 
Shape harmony, how- 
ever, demands more than 
complete agreement be- 
tween the shape of the 
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types used together, between the shane of the tvpe and 
the shape of the page, and between the design as a 
whole and the page. The groups of type making up the 
design as a whole and the page must also be in agree- 
ment if the effect is to be pleasing. 

In Fig. 14 we have an oblong page in which the 
design is made up of three narrow groups, the paneled 
ornament constituting one of these. Look steadily at it 
for a moment and see if you do not sense a conflict 
between the narrow groups and the oblong page. Then 
note the improved effect of the resetting shown below it 
(Fig. 15), where the groups agree in shape with the 
shape of the page. Compare the two, and if you see the 
harmony in Fig. 15 and the lack of it in Fig. 14 you 
possess good taste, otherwise there is need for its develop- 
ment by study and comparison. Be sure you note, too, 
that it is not only the letters in Fig. 15 which agree with 
the page in shape, but the forms into which those letters 
are grouped. 

In Fig. 16 we show a narrow page in which the type 
used is somewhat extended, and the shape of the groups is 
also extended. In order to secure the desired prominence 
for the main display, a size of type was necessary which, 
because extended, crowds the border too closely at the 
sides in relation to the comparatively large amount of 
white space between the groups, that is, from top to 
bottom. This wide disparity in marginal spaces would 
naturally suggest to a ‘“‘stickler” for uniform distribution 
of white space some such makeshift as the bands of 
border units to take up some of the excess space from 
top to bottom, in order to effect a more uniform distri- 
bution throughout the design. These bands of border, 
in themselves, are oblong, as are the type-groups and 
the ornament, none of which agree with the narrow 
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page upon which they appear. Alongside we show a resetting 
(Fig. 17), in which the condensed letter used in Fig. 14 appears. 
Because of the narrow width of the letters as compared to 
their height, more white space is possible at the sides, a greater 
amount is taken up perpendicularly, thereby providing a more 
pleasing distribution, and the groups, being narrow, harmonize 
perfectly with the shape of the page. It will be noted that no 
makeshifts are here necessary to effect a proper distribution of 
the white space. The ornament is by no means essential to 
the shape, but is used merely as a means of embellishment to 
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relieve the severity which might result from the use of type 
alone. The reader will note, of course, that the ornament also 
conforms to the narrow shape of the page and that it is not 
prominent enough to handicap the type as the decoration in 
Fig. 16 plainly does. 

Decorative elements in typographic design, particularly 
borders, the most commonly used, show to best advantage, and 
do their part in forming a harmonious whole, when their form 
is in harmony with the general shape of the type-faces used in 
combination. This would imply, for example, and as a general 
tule, the association of curves with curvilinear figures and 
straight lines with rectangular figures. 

The principle of shape harmony is violated to a very great 
extent in the association of type-faces and borders, and for that 
reason a few words of general advice on the association of 
types and borders should not be amiss. Figs. 18 and 19 
illustrate more plainly than volumes of words that curves and 
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rectangles do not harmonize, and that their use together, in 
borders and types at least, is displeasing. Even those who 
“scout” the idea that art principles may be applied to typog- 
raphy, but who are blessed with a measure of good taste, 
would see the fault in these two figures and no doubt would say, 
“The borders and the types do not go well with each other.” 
The curvilinear border, so plainly unsuited to the block style of 
letter in Fig. 18, fits in well with the italic type, which possesses 
the same general shape characteristics, in Fig. 20; while the 
rule border with geometric square corners, so plainly unsuited 
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with the construction 
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fore ts not pleasing. 
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to the italic type in Fig. 19, seems just the thing for the block- 
letter in Fig. 21. Figs. 20 and 21 offer complete shape har- 
mony between type and border, as the type and borders have 
something in common in each instance. 

Ornaments, though seldom deserving a place in advertising 
display, may often be used to good advantage in job-printing. 
If appropriate to the subject to which the display relates they 
impart atmosphere to the whole effect, provided, of course, they 
harmonize structurally with the type, as well as the page. 
Lack of shape harmony between ornament and type, and page, 
is all too frequently seen, block type styles and other plain and 
severe letter forms being often found in the company of fancy 
scroll and floral decorative devices, while angular ornaments 
are as frequently forced to associate with graceful italics and 
rich decorative texts. Such inconsistencies will be at once 
apparent when the reader has studied Figs. 18, 19, 20 and 2r1, 
which, though relating to borders, cover ornaments as well. 
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BEFORE 


ia eINSOy OTHING gives the editorial staff of THE 
INLAND PRINTER more pleasure than the 

receipt of letters from readers voicing their 

i] appreciation of help received from the maga- 

zine. Such letters are frequent, but it has 

been a long time since one has been accom- 

panied by such conclusive evidence as the 

illustrations on these two pages provide. 

The specimens at the top of this page were executed by the 
Trust Brothers Printing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
before Simon Trust began to read THE INLAND PRINTER, while 
those at the top of the following page show the kind of work 
now being produced. No more powerful argument for restraint 
in type use, pleasing types and simplicity could be provided. 
For its inspirational value, Mr. Trust’s letter is herewith quoted: 
“In the firm belief that credit should be given where credit 

is due, I write this letter to express my obligation to THE 


INLAND PRINTER and to the man who encouraged me to read it, 
study typography and endeavor to progress in the printing 
craft. If my experience inspires even one member of the craft 
to ‘go and do likewise,’ I shall feel that I have rendered some 
slight return for the great good that has been done me by the 
gentleman referred to and THE INLAND PRINTER. 

“T am a pressman by trade. Four years ago our plant was 
producing excellent presswork and inferior composition, which 
consisted chiefly of a conglomeration of type-faces. In fact, it 
was our proud boast that we possessed a more varied equipment 
of type-faces than any shop in Pittsburgh, and we generally 
endeavored to prove it by getting seven or eight different 
faces in every job. 

“*T first became aware of the immense amount of instruction 
to be gained from the INLAND when you reproduced our old 
letter-head (my design), together with a resetting and a com- 
prehensive analysis of the two forms. While the criticism was 
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not altogether pleasing, it awoke in me a realization that I had 
much to learn in matters typographical. As an earnest of my 
good intentions, I installed the Old Style Caslon and deter- 
mined right then and there that I would learn to create printing 
that was simple, dignified, and had all the elements of good 
typography. 

‘Since then our progress has been rapid. While we used 
to sell our product almost entirely on a price basis, today our 
customers leave it to us. It is a common occurrence for our 
clients tosay: ‘We could get this a little cheaper at some other 
shop, but we want a good job.’ All this, of course, is highly 
gratifying. Our specimens have been praised repeatedly by 
your excellent publication and I have won honorable mention 
in several contests. You have further helped our business with 
your concise explanation of the merits of simple, readable 
typography as compared with the old mixed-up arrangements. 
We have shown copies of THE INLAND PRINTER to our trade 


and they, too, have been converted. In fact, many of our 
clients today would refuse to accept printing of the kind they 
thought was ‘just the thing’ two years ago. 

“T am enclosing samples of the old and new style herewith. 
A comparison is very interesting, indeed. 

‘“‘ Another fact that should be borne in mind by the printer 
is that correct typography is easier to produce — setting from 
one series of type reduces ‘walking time’ to a minimum in the 
composing-room — and for the same reason the type is easier 
to distribute. 

“The man who put me on the right track is well known in 
Pittsburgh typographical circles. I am but one of many 
students who have benefited by his instruction and advice, and 
I truly believe he has done more for the cause of good typog- 
raphy in western Pennsylvania than any other one man. I 
herewith pay homage to the ability of and feel honored to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to Edwin H. Stuart.” 
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An excellent cover by Fred W. Goudy 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism” 


and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Requests for 


reviews by mail must be accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


GoTHAM TYPESETTING CompANy, New York 
city.— The specimen book showing styles of type 
furnished your customers in the shape of linotype 
matter is exceptionally well gotten up. 

A. M. Cuurcn, Burke, South Dakota.— The 
bankers expressed good taste when they com- 
plimented you on the attractive little program 
you produced for their meeting at Burke, August 
8. It is convenient, readable and dressed in 
pleasing garb. 

EvuGENE J. Vacco, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
The various commercial specimens you have 
lately sent us are satisfactory in every respect. 
Good display, combined with simplicity of design 
and intelligent selection of types, leaves us no 
room for suggesting improvements. 

THEODORE H. Harvey, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana.— Your September blotter is executed in 
good taste both as regards composition and 
colors used for printing. No suggestions for 
improvement, considering the purpose for which 
the blotter was intended, occur to the writer. 

THE PRINTCRAFT Press, Incorporated, New 
York city.— Your August blotter is neat, and it 
is quite pleasing to the eye. We would prefer to 
see the calendar appear at the bottom, not so 


Pearl 


From New York and Paris 
come the new styles in pearl 
necklaces. They are called 
“opera lengths,” measuring 
18, 24, and 30 inches. 


We are showing these new 
necklaces—some of the very 
first to reach the coast. Priced 
from $100.00 down to $5.00. 


Call and see them. 


Herbert Jackson Company 
1432 Broadway 


Next Ye Liberty Playhouse 


An advertisement which in design and typography 
suggests quality, dignity and beauty, thereby providing 
the correct atmosphere for the appeal of the dealer in 
high-grade jewelry. Both the copy and the typography 
are the work of the K. Leroy Hamman Advertising 
Service, Oakland, California. 


PUTTING 
METTLE INTO 
METAL 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BUCHANAN - MICHIGAN 


Unusual treatment of title-page of promotional 
booklet. The drill illustration was printed in black 
along with the type, while the panel background around 
the drill was printed in light olive-green. The end-leaf 
preceding the title-page was cut out to permit the drill 
and part of the olive-green background to show through, 
the recipient getting a glimpse of the illustration as 
soon as he turns back the cover. Printed by the James 
H. Rook Company, Chicago, Illinois, for the Clark 
Equipment Company, Buchanan, Michigan. 


much for reasons of conventionality as because 
then the advertising talk would more likely get 
the attention desired. 

H. J. Exvsert, Houston, Texas.— The bill- 
headings for the Standard Printing & Litho- 
graphing Company are exceptionally well 
designed, which fact is especially commendable 
in view of the large amount of copy required to 
be arranged. No more pleasing combination of 
colors could be selected for the light blue bond 
stock than the blue and blue tint. 

Tue Ivy Press, Portland, Oregon.— The 
“Why?” blotter is striking in design and there- 
fore has considerable attention value. The 
matter, being brief, stands an excellent chance 
of getting itself read despite the commonplace 
and meaningless character of the head-line, 
“Why?” embellished with a large question mark 
which appears below the displayed word. 

CLARK EquripMENT Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
—Putting Mettle Into Metal” is a handsome 
booklet and your company as well as the James 
H. Rook Company, Chicago, the printers, are 
deserving of high praise for the general excellence 
of the work. The handling of the title-page in 


such manner that a large drill, printed in half- 
tone, with a solid panel background printed in 
olive, appears through a cut-out panel in the fly 
leaf of deep green cover stock is decidedly novel 
and pleasing. The title-page is reproduced on 
this page. 

K. Leroy HAMMAN ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
Oakland, California—— The newspaper advertise- 
ments, copy for which was prepared by your 
organization, and which were set in the composing- 
room you operate, are high-class in every way. 
Such a high grade of composition could not be 
secured in the ordinary newspaper composing- 
room in the midst of the hurly-burly incident to 
getting the paper to press, and with the faces of 
type there available. Certainly the distinctive, 
dignified treatment you have accorded these 
advertisements will cause them to receive imme- 
diate attention, and the fact that they score high 
in legibility should impress the messages conveyed 
forcibly on the minds of all readers. Excellent 
use of white space is apparent in all of them. 
Two of the excellent advertisements are repro- 
duced in order to give our readers an idea of 
appropriate treatment for jewelry advertising. 

McGraw-PHILiirs PRINTING ComPANY, New 
York city.— The booklet, ‘‘Our Trip Through a 
Paper Mill,” is a most attractive job of printing. 
Inasmuch as it was distributed among actual and 


Watch Chains 
for Men 


You will be surprised to find 
such good workmanship— 
distinctive design—in gold 
and platinum watch chains 


—-priced so reasonably. 


Herbert Jackson Company 
1432 Broadway 


Next to Ye Liberty Playhouse 


Another of a series of jewelry advertisements pro- 
duced by the K. Leroy Hammfin Advertising Service, 
Oakland, California. 
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potential customers, all of whom are interested 
in paper and will appreciate the information on 
its manufacture contained therein, we consider 
that this booklet represents a high type of con- 
structive advertising. 

Ciayton E. NaGLe, Zion, Illinois— We com- 
pliment you highly on the booklet, “‘He Is Just 
the Same Today.’’ The hand-lettered title is 
appropriate in every respect, besides being well 
executed. The large size of Kennerley used for 


the text, printed on rough antique white stock 
with wide margins, makes the text pages decidedly 
inviting in appearance and most easily read. 
What has been said above regarding ‘‘ He Is Just 
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service that we would ourselves expect. 









G) N the conduct of our business we 
SY, have always felt that with a stand- 
8 ard of quality there should also 
§! go a standard of service. Q We 
ys | attempt in each transaction to put 
ourselves in our customer's place, and to give 
him the same prompt, accurate, and considerate 
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the production of the same line of work should 
prove effective. Certainly it will get attention. 

Tue HAttsTEAD, Press, Albion, Nebraska.— 
Good judgment in display is the outstanding 
characteristic of the specimens you have sent us. 
We might find fault with the selection of types 
in some instances, but, because of the excellence 
of your work otherwise, we presume you have 
in most cases at least used the best styles avail- 
able in your equipment. There is somewhat too 
much large display on the cover and title-page of 
the sale catalogue for LeRoy Ball. The most 
important lines should stand out strongly, which 
they can not do if lines of lesser importance are 
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or diffused throughout the designs as to give a 
“spotty”? and somewhat disagreeable effect. 
Holiday printing, of course, will stand more 
elaborate treatment than the ordinary run of 
work, but appropriate, cheerful treatment may 
be given that class of work by the use of a few 
decorative devices of the right sort. Some of 
the advertising blotters are faulty in legibility 
owing to the use of capitals for reading-matter 
in large amounts. Capitals are valuable for 
occasional display lines to lend contrast to lower- 
case for purpose of emphasis and for the sake of 
distinction, but since they make reading difficult 
they should be used sparingly. 











Pawn F. Gawmnry, Mresndent 
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ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION 


Printers: Binders- Engravers 









Rewar K. Oavexronr, Sw'y-Tres- Manager 






















Printing that Pays 
















@ The success which we have been fortunate 
enough to attain has been due most of all to the 
strict adherence to this policy in all our dealings. 
@ Mr. A.V. Ingham, former head of the Roycroft 
Shop, and now our Director of Printing, assures 
you the kind of craftsmanship that leads to future 
business relationship. 

@ If the service you receive from your present 
printer is satisfactory, we do not expect you to 
desert him for us. May we Hint, however, that 
it might be desirable to try us even under such 


ou have not begun to receive the 
full benefit of direct-by-mail adver- 
tising if you are using poor printing, 
which is expensive at any price. a) 
@ Your advertising must compete 
with other advertising just as your 
product must compete with other 
products made by rival manufac- 


turers. 


@ Every piece of printed matter you 
send out must compete at its desti- 
nation for a hearing with dozens of 
other circulars, announcements and 


catalogs. 














of results might be interesting. 


22 EXCHANGE STREET 





the Same Today” can be said with equal truth 
regarding the other two specimens received with 
it, namely: Evening Meditations” and the poem, 
“The Triumph of Truth.” 

Rochester Times-Union, Rochester, New York. 
—Commercial printing done in your job depart- 
ment under the direction of Mr. Ingham is of 
excellent quality in composition, in selection of 
paper and inks and in presswork. The versa- 
tility of the Caslon letter is domonstrated to 
excellent advantage by the variety of forms 
effectively executed in good taste in that one 
style. Several of the examples are reproduced 
in a group on this page and we hope to receive 
more in the future. 

BeNnjJAMIN F. Emery Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.— Your booklet, “The Great 
Central Fair,” in which a story of the exhibition 
by Robert F. Saladé appears, and which is 
followed by a few pages of ‘‘ Helpful Suggestions 
About Booklets,” advertising your complete ser- 
vice facilities, is not only attractive but should 
prove effective advertising. The idea of pro- 
viding prospects with something of this nature, 
in which they are likely to have a great interest, 
and to insert at the end a little advertising on 


circumstances? It is possible that a comparison 


ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION, /2c. 
Printers. Binders-+- Engravers 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 














results. 


Attractive specimens of printing from the job-printing department of the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union, produced after the layouts of A. V. Ingham, formerly of the 
Roycroft Shop and the Carnegie Institute of Technology. All the examples were printed in red-orange and black on white stock 
except the leaflet, “Printing That Pays,” which was_on buff-colored antique paper. 


set in too large sizes. It is equally as important 
to know what to “‘keep down” as what to make 
“stand out.” 

Tue Arrow Press, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania.— While the several blotters which you 
have sent us are interesting, especially in so far as 
the copy is concerned, we find that the designs 
are so “fussy” in a decorative way as a rule the 
type does not have the opportunity to function 
properly. The fact that three colors are used in 
several instances and those colors scattered over 
the designs in small patches, as it were, added to 
the complexity of the designs otherwise creates 
an effect of a lack of unity, making concentration 
on the type-matter difficult. An especially com- 
mendable feature is the timeliness of the copy, 
and the fact that typography and colors used in 
printing are suggestive of the month, as, for 
instance, green for Saint Patrick on the March 
blotter, etc., is also worthy of praise. 

Hanna’s Book Store, Cadiz, Ohio.— Most of 
the specimens sent us are excellent. The excep- 
tions are those which are made overelaborate 
in a decorative way by the employment of many 
ornaments and borders, and the use of more 
colors than necessary, and which are so distributed 


@ We produce direct-by-mail adver- 
tising that makes an impression and 
, wins a reading—the kind that repre- 
sents the quality of your product. 
@ By filling out and mailing the 
enclosed card you will have our co- 
operation in obtaining the desired 


Rochester Times-Union, Inc. 


ee) 


ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION 
TL UPORATED 
Printers. Binders . Engravers 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

























rom TIMES-UNION 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
PLEASE read and return the enclosed proof promptly 
with copy, after plainly indicating errors. We are re- 
sponsible for mistakes, but changes from copy furnished are 
subject to # charge for the time required to make them. 





Epwin C. STerRRY, Jamestown, New York.— 
Excellent judgment as to display and good taste 
in design and color harmony are manifested in 
all the specimens of your work. Your personal 
letter-head, printed in black and gray on white 
stock, is decidedly pleasing, besides being quite 
unusual in design. The letter-head for the local 
Rotary Club, set in Caslon, is also pleasing. On 
the cover for the booklet, ‘‘ History of Chautauqua 
County, New York, and Its People,” the bulky 
contour of the main display group could have 
been changed to a more pleasing shape by setting 
the last line ‘“‘and Its People” in two lines, the 
ampersand in the first of these and “Its People” 
in the second. This would also permit the main 
display lines ‘‘Chautauqua County, New York” 
to stand out more effectively, and, because of the 
division of display points by lines, the whole 
would be more quickly grasped, though it may be 
read at a glance as it is. The title-page is very 


neat and quite well displayed. 

Guy Hvucues, Halfway, Oregon.— The speci- 
mens are well designed, and if it had been possible 
for you to use the right kind of type-faces in some 
instances they would be considered high class 
Imitation engraved faces such as Card 


indeed. 
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not being such a great variety of types used as 
to create a decidedly inharmonious effect, which 





whereas they should be placed at least slightly 
above the actual center in order to overcome an 


Mercantile, Copperplate Gothic, Litho Roman, 
etc., seem out of place on anything except 






stationery, and especially on title-pages and __ illusion which causes designs, illustrations and invariably results when many styles of different 
advertising-matter. We presume that these — type-pages placed in the exact center to appear shape and character are employed. The same 





fault with regard to the positioning of pages is 
apparent in the smaller booklet, ‘‘M. et Mme. L. 


below the center, and therefore overbalanced at 
the bottom. In other words, there is an optical 


faces make up the bulk of your job type and that 
nothing else was available except advertising 








display type, which would have been even less’ center above the actual center, where items Langevin.’’ Few faults in bookwork are more 
desirable. The War Work Number of the Pine appear in the actual center. In deference to the displeasing than pages which are placed too low. 
Valley Herald is a most interesting miniature principles of proportion and balance, designs W. W. Drumnonp, Pueblo, Colorado.— Speci- 





mens are all very good indeed. Excellent judg- 
ment is indicated in the selection of lines for 
emphasis, which is generally in logical order. It 
is unfortunate that machine matter for the book- 
let was set without advising you who was to set 


which are comparatively small in proportion to 
the size of the page on which they are printed 
should be placed above the optical center, a good 
rule being to so place them that the distance 
from the center of the design to the top edge of 


edition and is well handled in every way. On the 
throw-aways you have not, as a rule, employed 
contrast as well as you might have. Important 
points should stand out prominently, which 
means that unimportant points should be kept 
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An altogether different style of typography than that shown on the opposite page, these being by R. S. Kitchener, Oakland, California. 
of these examples has been lost in reproduction, as the colors used in printing had much to do with their striking yet altogether pleasing appearance. 
Milady’s Specialty Shop, a letter-head and business-card, were printed in a blue tint and black on white stock. 


The Lyle ¢ 





597 FIFTEENTH ST., OAKLAND, CALIF. 





Much of the original effectiveness 
Both the examples for 
‘andy Company card was printed in brown (heavy 


rules) and deep blue (type) on buff-colored stock. The Simpson letter-head, set in Publicity Gothic, was printed in green and blue on white stock, the darker items in our 


reproduction being green in the original. 


down, though even the unimportant matter must 
be larger on dodgers than on most work as they 
must often be read at some distance. 

R. S. KitcHENER, Oakland, California.— The 
striking effects, characteristic of your typography, 
are so tempered with good taste as to make the 
specimens sent us wholly pleasing as well as 
effective in an advertising sense. Few, indeed, 
are capable of blending these widely different 
qualities of type-display — striking effects and 
good taste —as successfully as you do, and all 
too many when striving for striking effects 
produce results that can only be classed as bizarre 
and rude. There isn’t a dull specimen in the lot, 
several of which are shown on this page. Our 
compliments are extended to you on the excellent 
taste exercised in the selection of colors. 

WILLIAM GRAHAM PRINTING CoMPANY, Detroit, 
Michigan.— The work is of good quality in all 
respects, and especially so as regards presswork. 
We note one serious fault in several of the speci- 
mens — the placing of designs on a page, par- 
ticularly covers, in the actual vertical center, 


The Kitchener card was in lavender and brown on white stock, the rules only appearing in the lavender. 
other business-card was in orange, the remainder of the design being in black on white stock. 


the page and the distance from the center to the 
bottom edge of the page will be of the ratio as 
two is to three. Of course the shape of the 
design may demand some consideration in vary- 
ing the placement slightly, but in the majority 
of cases the two to three rule will be found to 
apply satisfactorily. 

FERNAND CAILLET, Montreal, Quebec.— The 
prospectus for the College Sainte-Marie is a hand- 
some piece of work, presswork and composition 
being very good indeed. The type of the text 
pages is placed somewhat too low on the page, and 
the page numbers do not look well at the top of 
the page, especially since there is no running-title. 
The pages were probably placed considering the 
top of the number as the top of the page, but 
since the nuraber occupies little space it really 
has no effect. If it was considered necessary for 
the page numbers to appear at the top they 
should have been placed in the margins, the 
pages being positioned without considering them 
as a part. Advertisements are much _ better 
handled than is usual in books of this sort, there 








“Cut Rate Tires” in the 





the title-page so that you could arrange it in type 
to conform, or in order that the text pages could 
be set to match the type available for your use 
in setting the title. Asa matter of fact, the man 
who is to do the hand work on any job should lay 
out the remainder and specify the machine type, 
that is, if most satisfactory results are to be 
expected, but, unfortunately, this is too seldom 
the case. We would question the order of display 
on the cover for the catalogue of The Motor 
Accessory and Tire Company. A better arrange- 
ment, in the opinion of this writer, would be to 
have placed the words ‘‘Automotive Supplies 
and Shop Equipment” at the top in dominant 
display, with the line “Catalogue C’’ immedi- 
ately beneath, and without a panel. If a panel 
were considered necessary it should fit the line 
with equal margins all around it so that there 
would be no excuse for inserting colons at the 
ends of the type-line in order to fill out the panel. 
The name of the firm, it seems, should appear 
at the bottom in smaller type than the main 
display. The point is that if the parties receiving 
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these catalogues are interested in supplies of that 
sort they will find out the name of the firm soon 
enough. Then, if it is to be filed, it will naturally 
be filed under the name of the materials rather 
than the name of the firm. One can not well 
remember the name of a firm, but he knows what 
item he desires information on. 

T. C. Witkinson & Son, Van Wert, Ohio.— 
“Tsaac Van Wert in the Revolutionary War’’ is 
a most attractive and unusual booklet in all 
respects. While the format as a whole is most 
pleasing, and the work must be considered as 
high-class, correction of a few minor points would 
effect some improvement. In the first place, the 
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nearer to where the eye of a reader naturally falls 
first. In like manner, a better effect would result 
if the flag illustration and the illustrations on the 
text pages were placed slightly above the center. 
The tint blocks in the opinion of this writer 
would be better if printed in a somewhat weaker 
color, or, rather, a color hardly so bright, say, for 
example, a light buff tint. A touch of brown, 
then perhaps a touch of white, in the yellow used 
would have made the color just about right. We 
regret to make these points regarding an example 
so worthy of praise, but when they are all that 
stands between the work and practical perfection 
it seems wrong to permit them to pass unnoticed. 
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the top is considerably larger. A rather bad effect 
is also caused by the pyramidal shape of the 
upper group. Lines of a group should graduate 
downward, making the form of an inverted 
pyramid, rather than upward with the longest 
line at the bottom, as in this instance. The 
yellow ink was too light for use on the border of 
the cover of the West End Methodist Episcopal 
Church program of April 6. It not only places 
a strain on the eyes, but it does not show the 
design of the border to good advantage. A touch 
of brown to the yellow used would make it a 
buff, and the effect of the page under those con- 
ditions would be much more pleasing. The 


“Your printing, Mr. Rook, has the-admiration of everyone here, from 


the president down. As he puts it, your work has 


ing that :com- 


pels one to look at it and often. You seem to be able to place the color 
so that it resembles the effect of a dimple on a cheek.” 





DVERTISING is neither 


all art nor all science: 


it is a combination of both, plus 


a liberal knowledge of 


NETY per cent. of our customers 
are successful business houses, 
known to you and to the nation 


human nature 


Having learned these facts in the school of 


through their publicity. 


They have earned success by.the strict observance 
of a common-sense business policy, obtaining for them 


practical experience, we have been able to 


confidence in their house and goods, chiefly gained by 
the character and appearance of their advertising. 


{In the above illustration we } 
{ picture their enviable position. } 


? ? oa 


The “bag of gold” will be offered you who con- 
duct his business on sound principles and comes to the 
people in unmistakable terms of the correctly printed 


word. 


JAMES H ROOK COMPANY 


PRINTING THAT SELLS THE HOUSE AND PRODUCT 


626 FEDERAL STREET .CHICAGO 


combine these factors with intelligence, 
giving the pginted word its strongest 


telling effect 


James H Rook Company 


WABASH 2781 


Printing that Sells the House and Product 
626 Federal Street Chicago 


Wabash 2781 


Two advertising cards by the James H. Rook Company, Chicago, Illinois. The one at the left was printed in black, except for a background under the illustration, 
which was in a light buff tint, this color also being used for the border lines above and below the signature. The line ‘Printing That Sells the House and Product” was 
printed in red. The card at the right was printed in green-black, a light green tint and red. Both the cards were on cream-tinted, dull-coated card stock. 


medal used as the cover-design, embossed after 
being printed in silver, is placed too low on the 
page, in the exact mechanical center where it 
appears to be below center and therefore some- 
what displeasing. It should at least have been 
placed in the optical center, which means in such 
position above the actual center that it would 
appear to be in the center. An optical illusion 
causes groups or designs mechanically centered 
from top to bottom to appear below the center, 
hence the necessity for placing such groups 
higher on a page. A more interesting position 
would be found even above the optical center, 
where the group, the medal illustration in this 
instance, would divide the page in two parts of 
pleasing proportion, that is, where the space 
above the group would be to the space below as 
two is to three. This placement would make 
balance better also and result in a location for 
the thing to which attention is desired at a point 


CHILDREN’s HoME PRINTsHOP, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina.— As a whole we consider the 
large collection of specimens which You have sent 
us commendable, especially since they were 
executed under the conditions of a school print- 
shop. The various bank folders are interestingly 
gotten up and have the further advantage of 
being well written. In several instances more 
matter was supplied than could be accommodated 
on the size of folder used, which necessitated the 
use of a size of type too small for easy reading. In 
such instances the matter should have been 
“boiled down” or a larger folder used so that the 
matter could be set in a size to make reading 
easy. The cover for the recital program of 
Mildred Rogers Jones (June 10) is not as attrac- 
tive as it might be. First, the bottom group, 
being wider than the upper group, makes the 
page as a whole appear overbalanced at the 
bottom, even despite the fact that the type at 


border is too prominent in proportion to the type 
on the cover for the booklet, ‘‘A Directory of 
Centenary Baraca Class.’’ Swash italic capitals 
do not often look well in the middle of a word as 
they appear when entire words are set in capitals. 
The capital “L”’ is especially unattractive in 
this use, as is illustrated on the program for the 
“Closing Exercises” of June 3. The blotter 
“Coming” for Scoggin is very confusing, owing 
to the number of parts into which the display is 
broken up. There should be an order in the 
arrangement of parts of a design to permit a 
reader to start at the beginning and read through 
uninterruptedly, knowing what to read first, etc. 

James H. Rook Company, Chicago, Illinois.— 
The advertising you have been doing of late must 
surely prove productive, especially since good 
copy is coupled with the best of workmanship in 
every feature of its production. Two excellent 
cards are reproduced on this page. 
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Advertising Blotters. 


Occasionally it seems well to reproduce specimens of blotters 
in this department so that printers who distribute them as 
advertising may see what other firms are producing in this line 
of publicity. Three which have come to us during the last 
month are shown here (Fig. 1). One of these, sent out by the 
Trust Brothers Printing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
makes a direct appeal in behalf of good printing. Asa traveling 
salesman is judged by his clothes and his conversation, it 

















BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed) 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 











The Holmes Press, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, directs 
attention on a blotter to envelope enclosures. The use of these 
enclosures, so the company asserts, affords a way of stopping a 
leak in the cash-box. There is a monthly calendar. The entire 
design is printed in green. It is also reproduced. 

There is little that is distinctive or that has exceptional 
merit about any of these blotters, yet each is a work of good 
taste in typographical display which should insure getting 
the business man’s attention to the appeals made. Each of 
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N occasional loss of a penny or two is unavoidable, 
but there’s a leak in your cash box unless you are 
putting envelope enclosures in your mail. 
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The Main-spring of All Business is Advertising 


Printing and Relief-Engraving 
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explains, so printing firms are judged by their printing. With 
a decorative border in orange and the firm’s trade-mark over a 
blue background, the blotter presents an attractive appearance. 

Another, that issued by Turner & Porter, Incorporated, 
Buffalo, New York, emphasizes the need of more direct adver- 
tising for business concerns. The initial letters of the firm- 
name and a part of the line border are in red. Attached to the 
blotter is a small calendar for the months of August and 
September. This calendar is one that folds on a line. It can 
be hung from a pigeonhole of a desk, or it will stand alone. The 
blotter is reproduced, appearing in the group above. 
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the advertising appeals, it should be noted, is specific in char- 
acter, thus getting away from the old stereotyped advertising 
expressions such as ‘‘ We do good printing at a small cost,” etc. 
Blotters, as we have had occasion to mention before, perhaps, 
can be made effective advertising mediums with their terse 
messages, or they can easily fall into the class of mere blotters. 
There is the same opportunity for carefulness and thought in 
preparing the message on a blotter as for any other form of 
advertising. Too many printers, judging from specimens that 
reach this department, overlook this opportunity and their 
blotters are not efficient as a consequence. 
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“The Lisk Key.” 


The Lisk Key is the title of the new house-organ of Edw. H. 
Lisk, Incorporated, Troy, New York, the first two numbers of 
which have reached this department. The publication differs 
in one respect from the usual run of house-organs in that each 
issue concentrates on one advertising idea alone. It develops 
that idea to the exclusion of all other matter. 

The first number of The Lisk Key, eight pages, recites the 
story of bargain hunting for printing, as told from a customer’s 
view-point. There are related the experiences of a man who 
thought that bargains in commodities of all kinds were com- 


THE LISK KEY 
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mon and who sought them in clothing, furniture and in 
other things, including printing. Experience taught him that 
a real bargain was a rarity. He learned that the occasional 
sure-enough bargain was offered through ignorance. The 
moral of the story, as told for the benefit of the readers of the 
house-organ whom the Edw. H. Lisk Company is attempting 
to reach, comes in the man’s experiences in connection with 
cheap printing and good printing, although the latter was 
purchased at a higher price. The theme is an old one, but it is 
also one that can never be told too often by printers for the 
benefit of the trade. In the first number of The Lisk Key it is 
effectively portrayed. 

The second number of the house-organ contains the single 
treatise under the title, ‘How to Enjoy Your Vacation.” The 
essence is that the only way to enjoy a vacation is to leave 
worries of business at home. These worries include, so the 
company points out, printing and advertising problems that 
must be dealt with. Such problems, so the prospective patron 
is plainly advised, may be left, with all of their perplexing 
details, to the Edw. H. Lisk Company. 

There is something decidedly refreshing in this manner of 
editing a house-organ, especially since a fairly large percentage 
of printers’ house-organs are given to trying to deal with too 
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many phases of printing in each issue and thus failing to cover 
any one of them adequately. I have always been taught that 
one of the best rules for writing, no matter whether it be an 
essay, editorial comment, news or advertising, is to ‘get your 
message over” as thoroughly, simply, quickly and enter- 
tainingly as possible, and then quit. The editor of The Lisk 
Key seems to be following that rule to good advantage. It 
bears to its readers one advertising message at a time. 

Fig. 2 shows the front cover of the house-organ. The title 
and key are embossed in green on a white cover. 


William Eskew. 


There is a bit of the human interest in the advertising appeal 
issued in the form of a small folder by the shop of William 
Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio. “If you had the choice of giving up 
your business or your friends, which would you give up?” the 
folder queries. The proprietor of the shop says that he gave 
up his business. Then he goes on to relate that he was injured 
in an automobile accident, which kept him away from his shop 
for some time. Rather than take the chance of losing his 
customers by giving them a quality of printing that did not 
have his personal attention, he states, he shut up shop while he 
was in the hospital. And further: 


A MODEST MODERN LITTLE PRINTSHOP OWNED 
AND OPERATED 4) WILLIAM ESKEW 


THE SHOP OF 


WILLIAM ESKEW 


FIG. 3. 


“T have tried to look upon my enforced rest as a vacation; 
and I feel sure that while the hours of physical inactivity have 
held back my business, they have given my mind a chance to 
catch up. I have thought of many instances where I can 
help my customers by giving them better service, better quality 
and better values. I can see many places where better printed 
direct advertising will help their sales. I can see the big rush 
of good times that is going to occur during the reconstruction 
and the important part that good printing will have in it.” 

There you have a cheerful, optimistic piece of publicity in 
the face of adversity. It presents a form of personal appeal 
that few will have the opportunity of following, yet it discloses 
that the writer possesses a knowledge of the value of presenting 
the human interest side in advertising. Fig. 3 shows the front 
cover. In the original, the trade-mark is printed in orange. 
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The Express Printing Company. 


A good story, well told and suitably applied, is a forceful 
weapon in the hands of a public speaker or a writer. In a little 
folder distributed by the Express Printing Company, Conners- 
ville, Indiana, we find a bit of negro philosophy that is going 
the rounds, used to good advantage in making an appeal for 
the right kind of printing at the right kind of a price. Perhaps 
you have heard it, or read it — but here is the story as printed 
at the top of the folder: 

‘No, sah, ah doan’t neber ride on dem things,” said an old 
colored lady, looking in on the merry-go-round. “‘Why, de 
other day I seen dat Rastus Johnson git on an’ ride as much as 
a dollah’s worth an’ git off at the very same place he got on 
at, an’ I sez to him, ‘ Rastus,’ I sez, ‘yo’ spent yo’ money, but 
where yo’ been?’”’ 

Rastus, believes the Express Printing Company, is like 
some buyers of printed matter. They spend their money, but 
what do they get? The writer of the piece of advertising in 
the folder applies the merry-go-round incident in this way: 

‘Say, Jones, I want 5,000 envelope stuffers.” 

“What, you don’t mean to tell me they’ll cost $15!” 

“Why, Smith’ll do ’em for $12——” 

And away goes the order for $12—then, when the 5,000 
arrive! Ye gods! 

‘“‘T wish I’d paid Jones the fifteen; I'd have got something 
for my money” — but yo’ spent yo’ money, what yo’ got? 

The folder then discusses the question of shopping about 
for printed matter and the status of the reputable printer who 
charges a fair profit and turns out work that brings results and 
skips the waste-paper basket. It is a breezy and forceful 
advertising talk, attractively printed and displayed. This 
small piece of publicity literature should prove of value to the 
Express Printing Company. 


Big Business and Little Business. 


What about the small orders in the printing line? As your 
establishment has grown and the size of the individual orders 


a 
Minute! 
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has increased, have you ceased to seek and obtain the many 
small and profitable jobs that formerly came into your plant? 

The Ohio Printing & Publishing Company, Massillon, 
Ohio, in the August number of its house-organ, Ohio Print, sets 
forth a condition that most printing firms have met with in this 
connection, and makes it quite plain to its customers that the 
company wants to handle their small accounts as well as their 
big ones. 

According to Ohio Print, successful business concerns start 
on a small scale. They begin by soliciting the small orders. 
Gradually these small orders become more numerous and the 
business is in a fair way toward becoming a success. The 
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concern grows, becomes more capable and better known. 
Then, one day, comes a big order. It is handled with dispatch. 
Upon its heels come other big orders. Then somebody comes 
along and calls the concern “‘big.” Being “‘big,”’ the house- 
organ says, is, at best, a dubious compliment, and the reputation 
of being big is one of the gravest dangers that any business has 
to contend with. Many people have the impression that a 
“big” concern is too big to care for their small orders. 

The firm explains how it awoke to the situation that con- 
fronted it through a query of a man who wanted to know if the 
company printed envelopes and cards. He said he thought 
that the firm handled only big work. 


Fic. 5. 
“We thrive on small orders,” says Ohio Print. ‘“‘We turn 
out the big ones speedily and well, but the small orders are the 
ones that keep us going.” 

The experience of the Ohio company in the matter of 
small orders has been duplicated by many other printing 
concerns over the country. The firm realizes what is happening 
and thus in its advertising it is trying to rectify the false 
impression that big and little orders can not go hand in hand in 
a printing establishment. I wonder if it would not be a good 
advertising idea for other printing-plants to use. The editor 
of this department is always on the lookout for advertising 
ideas in the publicity matter of printers that may well be 
adopted by other concerns, and hence he passes this one along. 


Livermore & Knight Company. 


In this department in the August number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER we unintentionally failed to give proper credit for 
the patented locking device of a folder sent out by the Model 
Printing Company, Glenside, Pennsylvania. This folder, with 
the title, “Are You Getting Your Slice?”? was furnished to 
the Model Printing Company by the Livermore & Knight 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island. The form of locking 
is patented and the design copyrighted by Livermore & Knight. 

The Livermore & Knight Company makes a specialty of 
these unique folders, two specimens of which we reproduce 
here (see Figs. 4 and 5). They make most ingenious vehicles 
for the advertising messages printed within. Appropriate 
designs and titles catch the recipient’s eye. 
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LABOR’S PROGRESS IN EDUCATION. 
BY GEORGE STEIN. 


HE educational program of the New York 
State Federation of Labor as adopted by 
the 1919 Syracuse convention covered all 
that labor is striving for to assure the coming 
Vil generation of workers educational oppor- 
tunities that will effectively meet and remedy 
the evil of the untrained and inadequately 
educated worker. It was not expected that 
all of the thirty-eight paragraphs covering the educational 
matters labor believes vital to its advancement and progress 
would receive legislative attention, but some gains have been 
made, and with the same zeal and energy brought to bear on 
succeeding legislatures the entire program will eventually 
find expression in statutes. 

The items that have been expanded into law are: 1. Estab- 
lishing compulsory part-time or continuation schools for 
children up to eighteen years. 2. Establishing complete 
compulsory systems of physical education. 3. Teachers’ 
salary increase. 

The compulsory part-time or continuation school law pro- 
vides that “Each minor under the age of eighteen years, who 
is not a regular school attendant and lawfully employed, shall 
attend a part-time or continuation school for not less than five 
nor more than eight hours of school each week during the 
school term, between 8 A.M. and 5 P.M.” Also, that ‘‘The 
boards of education shall appoint advisory committees of 
five members, representing the local trades, industries and 
occupations; these advisory committees shall counsel and 
advise with the boards of education on the following matters: 
1. To employ competent teachers and instructors. 2. To 
provide proper courses of study. 3. To purchase or acquire 
sites and grounds, and to purchase, acquire and lease or 
construct, and to repair suitable shops or buildings and to 
properly equip the same. 4. To purchase necessary machin- 
ery, tools, apparatus and supplies. Provision is also made for 
surveys of each city or district to ascertain the industrial, 
commercial, economic and social needs of such city or district.” 

Under the state law, which seeks to improve the physical 
education of the youth of the State, the Physical Training 
Bureau of the State Department of Education is extending its 
work to reach all those coming under its supervision. 

The teachers’ salary law, which provides for an initial 
salary in New York city of $1,005, and for gradual increases, 
was unanimously passed by the last legislature and was signed 
by Governor Smith. This law gives increases as well as 
equalizes pay throughout all ranks of teachers and principals 
in all schools. 

The passage of the compulsory part-time or continuation 
school law opens up for organized labor opportunities for 
education and training of the young workers within its ranks 
that will mean much for labor’s progress if full advantage is 
taken of all that the law offers. Advisory committees composed 
of members of organized labor and employers will function in 
the selection of teachers and instructors; assist in providing 
courses of study; and in the selection of sites, buildings and 
equipment. 

Through the discipline that the organized employer and 
worker can exercise over apprentices, the great drawback of 
the vocational school, irregular attendance, can be effectually 
overcome. Through mutual agreements the time for attend- 
ance can be extended to the twentieth year, giving a full 
fcur years’ course for all regularly enrolled apprentices that 
will turn out well-educated, trained, competent mechanics, 
who will exercise an influence in industrial life that will bring 
nearer to realization the coéperation between the management 
and the working force advocated by many as the next step in 
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industrial progress. Full knowledge of and skill in his trade is 
what the worker needs more than anything else if he is ever 
to occupy a seat on the advisory board of the industrial council. 
There is not much hope for the average adult worker, whose 
education and training have been acquired by the hit-and-miss 
methods of the past, to distinguish himself as an industrial 
advisor. Left to him, wages, hours of labor and working 
conditions will be adjusted in the good old-fashioned way by 
striking whenever demands are not promptly met. 

Modern industrial relations require a better understanding, 
on the part of both management and the working force, of the 
problems of each. Education points the way to a solution of 
these problems, and hope for the future rests with the young 
worker. The official contact of employer and worker engaged 
in fostering the education and vocational training of apprentices 
will make for democracy in industry. Vocational training 
should be made the most important function of joint action. 
It needs no prophet to predict that the industrial future of 
America will be in safe hands when the workers realize and 
appreciate that what they have acquired in the way of trade 
training and skill was due to the wise planning of educators, 
organized employers and workers. 

That there is a willingness on the part of the employers to 
take up with the school authorities the question of developing 
the school program, as provided for in the compulsory part- 
time or continuation school law, has been established by the 
investigations carried on by the Bureau of Vocational Training 
of the New York State Military Training Commission. The 
inspectors of this bureau have interviewed many employing 
printers throughout the State and report an almost unanimous 
sentiment in favor of further education and training for the 
employed minor. Labor-union officials are not so ready to 
subscribe to the vocational activities proposed, owing to the 
prejudices acquired by the kind of instruction and manner of 
conducting the existing vocational schools. What the schools 
need most of all is the advice and guidance of the active, 
practical men in industry, and the longer organized labor holds 
aloof from participation in the school program the more the 
things they criticize will grow. The New York State law now 
compels the attendance of all youth up to eighteen years and 
among them the thousands who will become members of the 
unions in a few years. Shall a union committee help to direct 
their education and trade training or is it to be left entirely 
to schoolmen and employers? 

The time to decide what the attitude of the trades union 
shall be is now, when the plan of organization and method of 
enforcing the law are being formulated. To put this law on the 
statute books of New York State called for hard work on the 
part of the State Federation’s Legislative Committee. To leave 
its enforcement to others would be to confess that labor’s 
interest is superficial. The common sense of the majority must 
insist that a real interest be developed for codperation in behalf 
of the young fellow who is to carry forward the work of 
organized labor. 


NUT MEATS FOR PRINTERS. 
BY ABE SHILLINGS. 


It is never too late to mend a faulty system of doing 
business. 

No cost system in your office yet? You out-of-date dub, 
get busy or the sheriff will have you. 

The surest way to eliminate competition is to let your 
competitor have the competitive printing. 

“Sure, Mike,” take those cash discounts or else you will 
soon have none to take. Where else can you make twenty-four 
per cent on your money? 

It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for the junk-shop printer to support a family. 
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Years are the teeth of Time, which softly 
eat 

And wear out curious books in manu- 
script. 

fire is the scythe, wherein Time down 
doth mow 

Ten thousand precious volumes at a 
blow. 

Blest Printing best of all Time’s rage 
withstands 

And often chains his feet and ties bis 
hands; 

Rescued from whom here various authors 
meet, 

And, all united, form a splendid treat. 

So numerous flowers in one rich nosegay 
join 

And still more fragrant smell and 

brighter shine. 
— Huthor unknown, cirea 1810. 


* * * * 


Andrew Carnegie. 


HE great ironmaster confessed him- 

self the creature of books. His 
career opened to him when he had access 
once a week to the library of a book- 
loving man in Allegheny City. The 
books he read stimulated his ambition 
at a time when, as a boy, he was working 
twelve hours a day for $1.20 a week. 
Without the stimulus of books Carnegie 
would probably have been content to 
remain a mere tender of machines. He 
thus, from experience of their incalculable 
value to himself, had faith in libraries, 
and through him many hundred libraries 
were created throughout the world. 
Noble gifts, which perpetually offer aid 
to those who would help themselves, 
for whatever good one obtains through 
libraries must be worked for. Collecta- 
nea has often heard these gifts of libraries 
sneered at by individuals who imagine 
themselves to be independent of books. 
These persons are quite as dense as 
“‘the fool who hath said in his heart, 
there is no God.” Not for his success in 
achieving wealth will Carnegie be forever 
famous, but for the will to dispose of 
it beneficially. A good rich man has 
departed. He created wealth. We have 
never heard that any man became poorer 
as Carnegie became wealthy. In this 
1-6 





By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


respect he is to be classed with Edison, 
McCormick, Bell, Ford and _ others. 
There is quite a gulf between the wealth 
such men have gained and the wealth 
of cunning men which consists of chang- 
ing money from the pockets of others 
into their own through predatory finance. 














Philip Freneau, Printer-Poet, Mount Pleasant, 
New Jersey; born 1752; died 1832. 


Peace and Plenty. 


URING the Peace Celebration in 

England, which lasted three days, 
several employers of printers showed 
their gratitude by gifts to their em- 
ployees. The Yorkshire Post gave two 
weeks’ wages to all employees; the North 
of England Newspaper Company, the 
house of Charles Stramer, and the South 
Wales Daily News, one week’s wages. 
Wyman & Sons gave a bonus of three 
days’ wages to each employee. The 
newspaper proprietors of London gave 
all their time hands a week’s wages and 
all piece hands $25. Shurey gave his 
employees two weeks’ wages, but those 
who had taken part in the war received 
three weeks’ wages. Cassell’s, the Field 
and Queen and the Amalgamated Press 
followed Shurey’s example. Scores of 
employers gave three days with pay. 













Philip Freneau, Printer-Poet. 


HILIP FRENEAU, born in 1752 in 
New York city, graduated from 
Princeton University in 1771, and rose 
to the rank of captain in the Revolu- 
tionary army. ‘“‘His pen animated his 
countrymen in the dark days of 776, 
while his humorous effusions cheered the 
desponding soldiers.’’ He established a 
printing-office at Mt. Pleasant (near 
Freehold), New Jersey, publishing the 
Jersey Chronicle and several books of 
which he was both’ author and printer. 
His reputation was national, and the 
early editions of his books are much 
sought by collectors. Two of his satirical 
poems relate to Hugh Gaine and James 
Rivington, two Tory printers of New 
York. In these the characteristics of 
various other printers are disclosed. 
Gaine was a money-maker. Freneau 
makes him say: 
I put up a press 
And printed away with amazing success; 
Neglected my person and looked like a fright, 
Was bothered all day and was busy all night; 
Saw money come in as papers went out, 
While Parker and Weyman were driving about 
And cursing and swearing and chewing their cuds, 
And wishing Hugh Gaine and his press in the suds. 
Weyman swore I had found the philosopher’s stone 
And called me a rogue and a son of a bitch 
Because I knew better than him to get rich. 


* * * * 


Fixed Prices. 


HE success of the great general 

stores is based upon the principle 
of one price to all. We enter them with 
confidence because we are relieved of 
the necessity of bargaining. In mer- 
chandising in America a shop is not 
considered respectable which sells its 
goods in a bargaining way. Doubtless, 
thousands of printers have wished that 
printing could be done on a respectable 
one-price-to-all basis and that price fair 
as well as sufficiently profitable. Col- 
lectanea is glad to report that a loose-leaf 
price-list of printing has been worked 
out by R. T. Porte, secretary of the 
Franklin Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
which covers about ninety per cent of 
the work printers are called upon to do. 
Mr. Porte is a printing price expert. 
His prices are given in analytical detail. 
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Each item of cost is stated. Every week 
he furnishes the users of his price-list 
with changes due to advances in costs 
of labor and materials. This price-list 
is adapted for use every- 
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the sale by filing a petition for separation 
from her husband. The seizure, how- 
ever, was confirmed and they were 
jointly cast in costs. The law provided 
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Railroads. 
AILROADING, though it continues 
ten thousand years, will never have 
a literature as interesting and inspiring 
as the literature of print- 





where in the United States 
and Canada, and has sub- 
scribers in every State. Col- 
lectanea believes Mr. Porte’s 
loose-leaf price-list to be the 
best achievement among all 
the efforts to ensure ade- 
quate profits to printers. It 
is based upon the principle 
of creating confidence in the 
printer’s prices on the part 
of the buyers of printing. It 
saves most of the time and 
all the uncertainties of esti- 
mating. In several cities all 
the printers have agreed to 
be governed by the Porte 
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ing. The associated rail- 
roads of America have a 
large reference library of 
books and documents re- 
lated to railroading. There 
are a number of private col- 
lectors of railroad books and 
documents. One such col- 
lection was sold in March in 
New York. It consisted of 
509 rare items, all, with half 
a dozen exceptions, prior to 
1860. The earliest book on 
railroading is dated in 1810, 
which was four years before 
George Stephenson, the 
father of railroads, built his 








price-list. They show their 
customers an authoritative 
price, and all guesswork is 
eliminated. If this para- 
graph induces you to adopt 
this price-list you will be 
our debtor for having done 
you a good turn. 


* * * * 


Service. 


In a world upset and strange, 
Must be something does not change — 
Something unto which we may 
Loyalty and service pay. 
“What is loyalty?” you ask. 
Service — docile to the Task. 
What we covenant to do, so do! 
Let it be with pleasure, too; 
All the skill we may command — 
Excellent the work in hand! 
Thereto have we given gage; 
If it be the ledger’s page, 
Or to trace the furrow’s line, 
Let your care be true and fine, 
That whoe’er o’erlooks the work 
Sees that nowise did you shirk. 
— Edith M. Thomas. 
Ls 2 ¢ 
Guild of Printers. 


OWN to the time of the French 
Revolution, printing in France was 
governed by the guild of printers, 
binders and booksellers, whose rules were 
enforced by royal edicts. From 1571 no 
one could conduct one of these businesses 
in France who had not qualified through 
the grades of apprentice and journeyman. 
In 1649 the widow of a printer named 
Crevier, carrying on her husband’s busi- 
ness, had secretly married a man named 
Decourbes, who did not possess the 
qualifications for being a master printer. 
The guild seized her plant and stock, but 
the sale was deferred for a sufficient time 
to enable Decourbes (who was the son 
of a bookseller) to qualify. In the inter- 
val Madame Decourbes tried to annul 


attendant, Psyche, goddess of soul and spirit. 


Printer-Mark of Pierre Mortier, Amsterdam, 1751. 


At the left, a printing-press, presided over by Minerva, goddess of the liberal arts, with her 

Minerva is represented as having Time (with 

scythe and hour-glass) under her feet. Above are two cornucopii (horns of plenty) from 

which proceed streams of learning. The motto “Vivitur ingenio cetera mortis erunt” means: 

Our spiritual and immortal life is sustained by the printed word; all else shall pass away. 

Morticr had a true conception of his occupation; it is the chief source of sustenance for our 
spiritual and intellectual lives. He joined art with power in his printing. 


He was prosperous and respected. 


that a widow might continue her hus- 
band’s business, but not if she married 
any one below the rank of master in the 
guild. Guilds dominated individuals. 


* * * * 


We Are All by Nature Equal. 


E are by nature all as one, all 

alike, if you see us naked. Let 
us wear theirs and they our clothes and 
what is the difference?” — Burton. (1577- 
1640). We are by nature all as one, all 
born as ignorant as the animals. Deprive 
us of books and what is the difference? 
“No arts, no letters, no society, and 
(which is worst of all) continual fear and 
danger of violent death, and the life of 
man solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and 
short.” — Hobbes (1588-1679). Shake- 
speare, deprived of books, would have 
lived and died a deer poacher. 


“Something ,, 
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1751 US. 1919. 
Look on this picture and then on the picture above. This 
picture is a reduction (therefore improved) of a colored 
card of invitation to the recent annual convention of the 
United Typothete of America. In 1751 printers stood 
high in each community. Where do they stand in 19109? 
We think this picture, done in the worst degraded style 
of the Mutt and Jeff school of “art,” affords the answer. 


first locomotive. The more 
interesting items to Collec- 
tanea were early pictures of 
railroading and early post- 
ers. Collectanea has a poster 
of the “Fast Line between 
Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh,” making the journey 
by rail and canal-boat in three and one- 
half days! All the items in this railroading 
collection were uniformly and artistically 
bound, and looked beautiful in their 
cabinet. Making a collection of books 
for a well-defined purpose gives more 
enjoyment and more permanent pleasure 
than any other avocation. Such a collec- 
tion feasts the eyes, allures the mind, and 
(if the subject is printing) there is 
inspiration added. Why is it that 
printers do not read inspiring books on 
printing? 

* * * * 


Apprentices Under the Guild 
System. 


N edict issued in France in 1649 
ordered that apprentices to print- 
ing, engaged under guild regulations, 
should know Latin and be able to read 
Greek. They were bound for four years 
and no less, and paid a fee of 30 livres. 
At the end of four years the apprentices 
became assistant printers and served for 
three years more before becoming eligible 
for mastership. The Syndic (warden) of 
the guild and his assistants were required 
to visit each printing-house and bindery 
four times a year to see that apprentices 
were properly instructed. 


* * * * 


“We can write nothing but what hath 
been written. Our poets steal from 
Homer. Our story-writers do as much; 
he that comes last writeth the easiest.” 
— Dryden. The art of printing therefore 
creates the authors. 
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by mail. 


“Invention of Lithography ’’—A Correction 
in Price. 





In this department of our September issue there appeared 
a notice of the book entitled ‘Invention of Lithography,” 
published by The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, 
New York. Our attention has been called to the fact that the 
price was given as $1, whereas it should have been $5. We 
regret this error and also that some of our readers have been 
inconvenienced thereby. We trust that this statement will 
emphasize the fact that the price of the book is $5, and that 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER will keep this in mind when 
ordering copies of the book. 


Books on Process Work in Demand. 


John A. Tennant, of Tennant & Ward, 103 Park avenue, 
New York city, finds the demand growing for books on process 
work, while many of them are almost unobtainable. ‘‘ Horgan’s 
Half-tone and Photomechanical Printing Processes,” being out 
of print, libraries are seeking it to replace their worn-out copies. 
To supply them Mr. Tennant purchases unsoiled copies. 
“Photo-Aquatint & Photogravure,” by Thomas Huson, is 
another scarce book in demand now. ‘Penrose’s Annual”’ is 
expected some time next winter, orders for it being already 
placed. 

Volatile Solvents We Should Know. 


James Graham says that xylol and cumol are used as ink 
solvents in rotagravure on account of their rapid drying 
qualities and because they leave little greasy residue. 

Benzol or benzene (spelled with three ‘‘e’s”) is distilled 
from coal tar, while benzin (spelled with an ‘‘i’’) is obtained 
from petroleum. 

Turpentine is a good solvent for fats and a drier for linseed 
oil. It oxidizes readily if exposed to light. 

Naphtha and wood alcohol, mixed, form an excellent 
solvent for shellac varnish from old negatives and to soften 
hardened ink in engravings. 


Water Should Be Pure for Process Work. 


J. I. Crabtree says that water is the most important chemi- 
cal used in photography, and it is therefore important to know 
to what extent the impurities may be present and how these 
impurities may be removed. Excluding distilled water, rain 
water, and water from melted ice or snow, the following impuri- 
ties may be present: 1. Dissolved salts such as bicarbonates, 
chlorids, and sulphates of calcium, magnesium, sodium and 
potassium. 2. Suspended matter in the form of dust and iron 
rust. 3. Slime, consisting of animal or vegetable colloidal 
matter which is not removed by filtering. 4. Dissolved gases 
such as air, sulphureted hydrogen, etc. Water dissolves about 
two per cent of air at 70° F. Water may be purified by dis- 
tillation. Distilled water should be used whenever possible 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Our technical research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. 
For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 
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in mixing solutions. Organic water may be purified by boiling. 
This coagulates the colloidal matter and changes certain lime 
salts to the insoluble condition which then settle out, while 
dissolved gases such as air, sulphureted hydrogen, etc., are 
removed. Therefore, unless the water contains an excessive 
amount of dissolved salts it is usually sufficient to boil the water 
and allow it to settle. 










Photographing on Wood. 


E. L. Turner suggests the following: ‘‘The negative must 
be a reversed one, and the sides and bottom of the wood block 
should be rubbed with melted paraffin wax or shellac varnish 
to repel water. Make a saturated solution of potassium oxylate 
and also a silver nitrate solution, twenty-four grains to the 
ounce. Pour sufficient of the oxylate solution into the silver 
nitrate solution to completely precipitate it. Filter out the 
precipitate and keep it in the dark. Next mix together a five 
per cent solution of gelatin and a ten per cent solution of 
dextrin. With a little flake white and some of the silver oxylate 
precipitate, softened with the gelatin-dextrin solution, make a 
paste with which the surface of the block is covered evenly. 
Allow this coating to dry in the dark and then expose to light 
under the negative in a wood block printing-frame. After 
exposure, fix immediately by holding the block for a minute 
so that the face just dips in a ten per cent solution of water 
ammonia (.880), then wash for a minute in running water. 
Dry in the dark and keep there until ready to work on the 
block. The brilliancy of the print depends on the strength of 
the negative, the printing time and the quantity of the sensitive 
coating on the block’s surface. 























Screen Distance With Different Rulings. 


The old question as to whether the screen distance can 
remain the same with each screen ruling, while the size of the 
stop is changed for reduction and enlargement, comes up again 
and is answered ably in Process Work as follows: 

To reproduce an average copy the same size, the distance of 
the screen with a lens of 18-inch focal length, using wet col- 
lodion, will be approximately: For the too-line screen, nine 
thirty-seconds inch away from the plate; for the 120-line 
screen, seven thirty-seconds away from the plate; for the 
133-line screen, six thirty-seconds away from the plate; for 
the 150-line screen, four thirty-seconds away from the plate; 
and for the 175-line screen, three thirty-seconds away from the 
plate. These distances are for screens in which the black lines 
and the square openings are of equal width and are measured 
from the surface of the screen. Stops to be used will be of a 
diameter of, say, one-ninetieth of the camera extension (stop 
marked f-45), for exposure of the shadows, supplemented by 
an exposure for the highlights with a stop of a diameter, say, 
one-thirtieth the camera extension (stop marked f-16) for 
one-twentieth part of the time given to the shadow exposure. 
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When using dry plates or collodion emulsion it will probably 
be found necessary to have the screen nearer than for wet 
plates. With greater reduction, the stops may be smaller and 
the screen distance less. For enlargement, the stops may be 
larger and the screen farther away. With a shorter focus lens 
the stops may be smaller and the screen distance less, and for 
a longer focus lens larger stops and greater screen distance. 
If flashing is done a very small stop is used, but the exposure 
should not exceed one-twentieth of the total exposure. 


Preserving Sensitized Metal Plates. 


J. W. S., Chicago, asks: “I should like to know, confi- 
dentially, of course, if there is any way of keeping zinc or copper 
plates from spoiling after they are sensitized. What I want to 
do is to sensitize a lot of metal plates at one time and print on 
them as I want them. I have tried to use them the next day 
after sensitizing them at night without success; they refuse to 
develop properly. Is there any preservative that can be added 
to the bichromate solution?” 

Answer.— This correspondent, like hundreds of others, asks 
for some special technical research work to meet his personal 
requirements, expects a confidential reply and does not even 
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Pen-and-Ink Drawing Can Excel Wood-Engraving. 
As printed in Etchings, this engraving had a soft tint background. 


enclose a postage stamp to pay for it. This department was 
established to give information that would be of service to the 
greatest number of readers so that questions not of general 
interest are not noticed here. This question is of general 
interest and would be of great value to some branches of process 
work could it be answered correctly. The writer has success- 
fully kept sensitized photolithographic paper for a long time 
by preserving it in a tin cylinder, at the bottom of which 
was a chamber containing dried chlorid of calcium, which 
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proved that moisture was the cause of bichromated gelatin 
spoiling. He had previously noticed that sensitized photo- 
lithographic paper kept longer in good condition during dry 
weather than it would during humid days. Now it seems 
reasonable to suppose that if a closet could be constructed in 
which sensitized metal plates could be stored and chlorid of 
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How Was This Corner of Fabric Reproduced? 


calcium, or means other than heat, be used to keep out the 
slightest trace of dampness, then sensitized metal plates might 
be preserved in good condition for some time, to be determined 
only after trial. 


“ Etchings.” 


From Gatchel & Manning’s admirable house-organ, Etchings, 
two exhibits are reprinted here. One of them is a reproduction 
of a corner of a towel which is an object-lesson in the possibilities 
of processwork. It will puzzle most readers of this department 
to determine just how this was engraved. The other exhibit 
is a reproduction of a pen-and-ink drawing by Max Brodel, 
which illustrates what an admirable medium for illustration 
pen-and-ink is when in the hands of an artist skilled in such 
drawing. 

Lenses May be Ruined So Easily. 

Photoengravers can not be warned too often as to the proper 
care of the valuable lenses they handle, as the possibilities for 
their becoming damaged are great. 

The British Journal of Photography says that some optical 
glass is so soft as to be easily scratched or even dented, while 
injudicious polishing will quickly dim the exquisite surface, 
upon the perfection of which so much depends. Some glasses 
are so susceptible to dampness that a single drop of water left 
upon the surface for a few hours will leave an ineradicable 
mark, while the presence of a film of condensed moisture will 
give rise to a general corrosion. Unfortunately, there is no 
cure for this evil. Even the maker of the lens can not repolish 
it to the accuracy of curve which it originally possessed. The 
prudent man does not allow his lenses to stand about exposed 
to the atmosphere, but keeps them in tightly closed cases when 
they are not actually in use. Failing a case, which also protects 
the brass work, a well-fitting cap at the back as well as at the 
front is an excellent protection. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter and stamped self-addressed envelope enclosed when reply is desired by mail. 


Newspaper Without Job-Shop. 


It is the exception in county-seat or country towns to find 
newspaper plants operated strictly as such, without any job- 
printing business in connection. But it is an exception that 
is coming more and more generally into vogue. Present day 
help problems are forcing the idea along as much as anything, 
until now we quite frequently find small newspaper plants that 
get along very well with a machine and an operator, while the 
“boss” handles his own advertising and make-up and other 
back office work, with the spare time of the operator to use on 
press day. We have in mind one very successful weekly paper, 
at Broken Bow, Nebraska, where E. R. Purcell has made a 
notable success of the Broken Bow Chief for many years and has 
made good money out of the paper without any job-shop in 
connection. Devoting all his time to the paper, Mr. Purcell 
claims he has thus been able to advance the interests of the 
paper more than he could have done with the job business as 
a handicap. Facts substantiate the conclusion, as the Chief 
has a circulation of five thousand or more and an advertising 
patronage that crowds every issue. Mr. Purcell’s brother has 
the job-office in the same city and conducts it as an independent 
enterprise. Both these gentlemen are well satisfied with the 
situation, which also probably attests the fact that theyare good 
business men and would win under almost any conditions. 
But the jobless newspaper plant is now found in many of the 
smaller towns, and not without reason. 


An Editor Suing Slanderers. 


We notice with interest the news that an Iowa editor has 
sued for damages two brothers who waylaid him in front of 
his office one evening and in the presence of his wife and baby 
assaulted him with vile and abusive language in an effort to 
induce him to make a retraction of a statement made in his 
paper. He asks $5,000 from each of the brothers and will push 
the case in the courts. This is interesting as it reverses the 
usual process of libel or damage cases. It has been so long 
the custom for the public to regard the editor or publisher as 
an easy victim in a damage suit for libel that many will sit up 
and take notice when the editor and publisher turns the tables 
and sues some of his malicious slanderers and thus exercises 
the rights of a common citizen. You may hear an editor 
abused and reviled on the streets, in meetings and by politicians, 
with no thought that the publisher has any rights in court or 
can suffer any injury by reason of the calumnies hurled against 
him. But let a private citizen, a merchant, a banker or a 
preacher be thus reviled and abused publicly and it is expected 
that a damage suit will result. Hence the layman is not often 
so abused or slandered in public. Now this editor is going to 
see where the rights of the common citizen begin to have the 
advantage over the rights of an editor in this respect, and the 
result will be worth noting. Libel and libel laws are strange 
and mysterious things to conjure with, and in some States they 


are built up to explode with deadliest effect whenever an 
editor passes along the narrow road prescribed for his service 
of the public interest. 


Observations. 


Keeping up a list of twenty-eight regular weekly newspaper 
correspondents without paying them anything is one accom- 
plishment that we believe is unique with H. U. Bailey, editor 
of the Princeton (Ill.) Republican. But that is what Editor 
Bailey does, and he takes no especial credit to himself for 
maintaining this system excepting that his paper is of such high 
standing that the correspondents like to do this work and ask 
no direct compensation. Asked if he did not give the country 
writers prizes or picnics or excursions or some such inducement 
to keep up their interest, Mr. Bailey said no, he did nothing 
of that kind — the writers simply continue with the paper 
because they like to have their work appear in print in it, and 
he has a waiting list all the time to fill the places of any writers 
who drop out. Mr. Bailey said he did, a few years ago, try to 
give the correspondents an annual picnic and a good time, but 
so many of them failed to attend the doings that he abandoned 
the scheme and has been going along ever since with perfect 
satisfaction and results pleasing to all concerned. His paper 
runs an average of fourteen columns of country correspondence 
each week, and, by the way, the paper has a circulation of 
5,600 in its county and territory. Examples of this kind 
rather upset the theories and ideas very often advanced by 
speakers at editorial conventions. It may be that Mr. Bailey’s 
success along this line can not be duplicated in many places. 
We have in mind several localities where we know it could not 
be duplicated. But by making a paper such a household 
necessity and popular medium for news that families take a 
pride in having their own neighborhood news printed regularly 
in it, it is not impossible that many publishers can secure the 
same results if their constituents and prospective newsgatherers 
have not been spoiled by a long-continued system of pay for 
such work. Years ago it was the rule that correspondents 
served without stated pay —but then there were not many 
correspondents in weekly newspapers. 


Unionizing the news-writers of big daily papers is causing 
no end of a stir among the big publishers. Several strikes 
ensued as soon as such unions were organized and this has led 
to a conflict between the union idea and the open shop to such 
an extent that some publications have absolutely barred such 
organization of their reporters and writers. If the unionizing 
idea gains complete success along this line, there is then only 
one more step to codperative ownership and management. 


Authorities on the subject of print-paper are in conflict 
regarding the supply of either roll or sheet print to be had in 
the future. One authority declares that the supply has 
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decreased recently, whereas it should have increased during the 
hot weather months. Another authority maintains that this 
is all bosh, that the print-paper supply will be whatever is 
needed and there is no excuse for publishers getting in a panic 
and storing away the surplus print-paper. Out of it all we 
gather that any time there is a real shortage of print-paper, 
mills will have machines to set going on print that will soon 
catch up with the demand, letting the finer grades of papers 
and wrapping stuff wait. Some advance in prices is noted at 
this time, and the high levels of 1917 are again in sight, but 
nobody predicts the price will go much higher, if any. It is 
getting to the point, however, where contract orders receive 
the preference and there is not enough open market. Moral, 
newspapers without contract supplies should speedily organize 
to secure recognition through the placing of large orders. 
This may apply to the weekly and country papers more 
especially within the next few months. 


It has simmered down to this — that when printers’ wages 
are very much exceeded by the wages of teamsters, bricklayers, 
farmers and other strong-back men there are plenty of strong- 
backed printers who change to the other occupations. And 
the only way to meet this situation is to meet it — and pass the 
obligation along to the public. 

The editor of this department feels it is most complimentary 
when newspaper magazines of large influence use articles 
written here for the great INLAND PRINTER family, but if 
worth printing it would seem that they are worthy at least of 
proper credit. Using the articles entire and making them 
appear as original with the publications copying them by 
hiding the credit for their source away down deep in the bowels 
of the articles is not very ethical, to say the least, since THE 
INLAND PRINTER is paying for them and foregoing its right 
to copyright. 


An Executive Secretary for National Editorial 
Association. 


At the recent annual meeting of the National Editorial 
Association, at a session held in Victoria, British Columbia, 
an amendment to the constitution of the association was 
adopted that instructed the Executive Committee of that 
organization to secure the services of an executive or field 
secretary, and to prescribe the duties of both the executive 
and recording secretaries. 

This movement was started by way of emphatic suggestion 
two years ago at the Minneapolis meeting, and has been taking 
root ever since. It was advocated at the meeting held at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, a year ago, and now it has burst into full 
fruition through the adoption of this amendment and over 
fifty “‘sustaining memberships” in the association taken by 
members who were on the recent trip through Canada to the 
annual convention. These “‘sustaining memberships” provide 
a promotion fund to finance the field secretary proposition 
until all the States can be urged to have their state and district 
organizations affiliate with the national organization at the 
rate of at least fifty cents per member. With fifteen thousand 
or twenty thousand newspapers thus affiliated with the national 
organization an executive secretary will represent something 
when he goes to a postmaster-general or before a congressional 
committee of any kind that has to deal with matters of impor- 
tance to the small country weekly and daily interests. He 
will speak with a voice that will be heard when he is backed 
by an organization that is providing news and suggesting 
thought for twenty-five or fifty millions of people. 

The suggestion comes to us that the newspaper publishers — 
among the world’s most intelligent thinkers — have been a 
long time coming to this point in looking after their material 
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interests. Few branches of industry have failed to have such 
organization and representation long before this time. 

We think the Executive Committee of the National Editorial 
Association was extremely fortunate when, at its first meeting 
after the authority was given it by the convention, it was 
able to secure the services of H. C. Hotaling, of Mapleton, 
Minnesota, for this position. Mr. Hotaling is a man whose 
integrity is never questioned. He is high-minded and persistent 
in purpose. He is a country-bred printer and newspaper man 























H. C. Hotaling. 


Recently elected executive secretary of the N. E. A. 


of high standing and great influence in his home State, and 
will command the confidence and respect of all with whom he 
comes in contact. That is one big point in favor of the com- 
plete success of this new departure in the conduct of national 
newspaper interests. 

It now remains for each state association to come forward 
with a complete affiliation of membership with the National 
Editorial Association. It has been provided that such affilia- 
tion shall be on the basis of 50 cents per member, and the 
payment of this small sum makes each member of a state 
organization a member of the National Editorial Association. 
It was further provided at this convention at Victoria that 
each State should hereafter have five votes in the national 
convention and one additional vote for each ten affiliated 
members. Thus every member affiliated with the National 
Editorial Association will through himself directly, or through 
those delegated to attend, cast the strength of his vote for 
such policies as may be deemed advisable. It is a grand step 
ahead for the National Editorial Association when every 
affiliated member will thus speak in the interests of all whether 
in actual attendance at the national gatherings of the organ- 
ization or not. 

We bespeak for the new movement success and great 
accomplishments in due time. First Mr. Hotaling will be 
concerned with organization and memberships to sustain his 
position. Later he will be present as the spokesman for news- 
paper interests wherever it is necessary. All publishers can 
rest more contented in the thought that they have such a man 
working for them while they are busy with other things. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Mount Vernon Argus, Mount Vernon, Washington.— An excellent paper 
in all respects. Clean presswork and a large amount of interesting local 
items are the outstanding good features. 

Ida Grove Record-Era, Ida Grove, lowa.— Our compliments on your 
issue for July 24. Every feature of its production has been admirably 
handled and no opportunity is afforded for suggesting improvements. The 
ink on some of the pages is just a trifle too light, but even those pages are 
printed above the average quality of all small-town papers. 

Clark County Courier, Clark, South Dakota.— The first page of your 
paper, August 14 issue, is admirably made up. The headings are very good 
indeed, and they are arranged in good order over the page. Presswork is 
gray in spots, which may have been caused in part by the tympan not 
having been changed from the previous week. 

Cottonwood County Citizen, Windom, Minnesota.— The general layout 
of the page advertisement for Muller’s, “Consider for a Moment”, is 
excellent, and the display is also of high order. The fact that a variety of 
styles and shapes of type have been used makes the appearance less inviting 
than it would be if there were better harmony, but from a strictly adver- 
tising standpoint the advertisement must be considered satisfactory. 

The Florida Advocate, Wauchula, Florida.— We have commented upon 
the excellence of your publication before and do not find anything in the 
latest copies you have sent us to cause us to change our minds. If anything, 
and if it were possible, we would say that the paper has been improved, but 
are prompted in making this remark more because of its general excellence 
than because we consider there was opportunity to make it better. 

The Waverly Democrat, Waverly, Iowa.— Your issue of August 12 is 
assuredly a remarkable one, presswork being the best we have seen on a 
country newspaper in many months. The success attained in printing 
half-tones on news-print stock is little short of remarkable, if indeed it is 
not remarkable. Make-up of the paper throughout is excellent, while the 
advertisements are effectively arranged and displayed. A quite striking 
page advertisement is reproduced on this page. 

Pend d@’Oreille Review, Sand Point, Idaho.— Presswork is the outstanding 
feature of your excellent publication, which also bears evidence of good 
editing. The first pages are interesting in appearance, nicely made up and 
attractive in every way. The inside pages are also well handled, though 
more consistent adherence to the pyramid make-up would effect improve- 
ment. Advertisements are well arranged and effectively displayed, excellent 
judgment being exercised in the points given prominent display. 

Twin City Sentinel, Winston-Salem, North Carolina.— Your August 20 
issue, an enlarged number owing to the large amount of financial advertising 
incident to the State convention of bankers, is admirable indeed. The 
clear presswork on pages of advertising set largely in light-toned types is 
commendable indeed. That big, bold types are not essential to give strong 
display to large space advertisements is manifest when one looks over the 
pages of this number, one of which is reproduced. 

The Lyon County News, George, lowa.— The first page of your July 17 
issue is very good indeed. Make-up of inside pages, which follows the 
pyramid style, is also very satisfactory. Advertisements are exceptionally 
well arranged and forcefully displayed, the only fault to be found with them 
being that in a number of instances the borders, light-toned linotype borders 
of a decorative nature, are found surrounding bold-faced types, sometimes 
of large size. Plain rules make far the best borders, and they can be used 
successfully with any style of type. They can be adapted to any size and 
tone of display-type by simply varying the thickness of the rules to match. 

The Leader-Courier, Kingman, Kansas.— The ‘‘ Welcome Home”’ edition 
of your paper is remarkable. To find enough advertising business and 
news-matter to supply a 132-page edition in a town the size of Kingman 
indicates both remarkable ability on the part of your force and a town 
much above the average from a business standpoint. It must have been a 
severe test for your equipment to get out such a number, which fact makes 
its excellence from all mechanical standpoints all the more remarkable. 
Presswork is excellent and we consider the success achieved in printing 
half-tones on news stock reflects a great amount of credit on the pressman. 
Advertisements, too, are exceptionally well handled, good judgment being 
exercised in emphasizing the few important points in each advertisement — 
and emphasizing them strongly. 

Joun Loerrrie, Scottsbluff, Nebraska——The advertisement for 
Fliesbach’s store is considerably stronger in display than the small size 
and light tone of display-type might indicate, all due to the larger amount 
of white space. We have no doubt but that it would hold its own on the 
pages of a paper, even if surrounded by other displays set in bold-face type. 
The other great advantage is that, in contrast with the average run of 
country newspaper advertisements, it carries with it a suggestion of quality, 
a great advantage to a store such as this, which doubtless caters to the 
better class of trade. The heading at the top might have been somewhat 
larger without loss of any of the good qualities alluded to. Some might 
consider the type used for text too small, though it is the same style and size 
as used for the news-matter of the paper 

Aberdeen Enterprise, Aberdeen, Maryland.— Presswork is very good 
indeed, in fact it is the outstanding feature of your paper. More care in 
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having the lines of the top headings on the first page more nearly uniform 
in length would result in a much better appearance. The irregularity in 
this respect is quite displeasing. Some of the advertisements are very good 
indeed and illustrate what effective results may be obtained with light- 
toned types, but some, particularly those which appear on the last page of 
your August 15 issue, are very much overdisplayed and are therefore con- 
fusing. The effect of confusion is increased by the too general use of capitals, 
which are very difficult to read as well as displeasing, and the fact that the 
‘capitals are largely of the condensed shape emphasizes the fault. Read 
other items in this department for pointers regarding your own work. 

The Flatonia Argus, Flatonia, Texas.— Presswork could be greatly 
improved. The main trouble, so far as we are able to judge at this distance, 
is the use of too much ink and not sufficient impression. It seems, also, that 
the ink you use is of a poor grade, or that it has been reduced too much 
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An example of strong display in department store advertising, illustrating 
excellent balance throughout. From the Waverly (Ia.) Democrat. 


with oil. If the headings which appear over the news stories, especially 
those appearing on the first page, were larger, the page would seem to be 
more interesting. As it is, they are not large enough to stand out and 
quickly give readers an idea of the contents of the different items. We 
note on one page that the display advertisements are grouped in the center 
of the page, with news-matter and want advertisements on either side. It 
is not bad make-up to group advertisements at both sides of a page, leaving 
the reading-matter in one group in the center, as you have done in several 
instances, but the best style is that known as the pyramid, wherein the 
advertisements are grouped in the lower right-hand corner of each page, 
leaving the reading-matter grouped from the upper left-hand corner, where 
a reader first looks when turning to a new page. 

Archbold Buckeye, Archbold, Ohio.— On the whole your paper must be 
considered very good indeed. We do not like the rather too large page size, 
but economic conditions may require it in your case. Advertisements are 
satisfactorily composed, but the make-up, although not bad, would be 
better if the advertisements were pyramided on the pages. On one page 
we note a full column of small advertisements in the center of the page, 
thereby dividing the reading-matter into two groups. This not only looks 
bad but is somewhat of an irritation to readers, who, as a rule, like to 
complete reading of the news before taking up the advertisements. The 
writer doubts very much whether the proper kind of attention for adver- 
tisements is secured by placing them directly in the path of a reader. That 
doubt is based on the natural assumption that the average reader is interested 
first of all in the reading-matter, and, as a consequence, he is not in the 
right frame of mind to give undivided attention to an advertisement when 
he has some item of news in mind. It is quite as important to get the right 
kind of attention, i. e., interested attention, and to hold it as it is to get a 
reader to see an advertisement, 
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The Rock County Star, Luverne, Minnesota.— Your issue for August 21 
is an excellent one. The first page is nicely made up, although we do not 
like the two top headings coming together in the central columns. The 
effect is not so bad as it might be, however, if the headings were full, for 
the white space around the headings, due to pyramiding the subordinate 
decks and setting the lines of the main deck short, makes a division. The 
top headings which you have marked are nicely planned and balance well. 
We do not admire the style of type used for the main lines, the first and 
third decks, but it must be admitted that the letter is prominent without 
being unduly bold. The paper is ably edited and deserves far better adver- 
tising patronage than it receives. One of the greatest advantages to the 
advertiser is the opportunity to use a paper that is ably edited and well 
filled with interesting news-matter. That makes the paper popular with 
readers, causes them to read it more carefully and with greater interest, all 
of which is beneficial to the advertisers carrying space in the publication. 

The Sheldon Sun, Sheldon, lowa.— The “Sheldon District Fair Edition” 
is an excellent number. The advertisements, while strong in display, might 
have been equally as strong in so far as effect is concerned —not so black, 
of course — without the use of such large and bold types, white space being 
one of the most effective means of obtaining contrast and, hence, display 
effectiveness. By crowding the spaces with many large display-lines you 
have not permitted white space to function as it may. Emphasis is not 
obtained alone by shouting —in actual conversation a lower tone amid 
quiet surroundings is much more audible than a shout with other loud 
noises all about. The same thing applies to type-display. No matter how 
large or bold a display-line is it can not be effective with many other large 
lines about it. One should select the really important points in each adver- 
tisement and display them prominently, practicing some restraint as to 
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Advertising such as that which appears on this page has little value, first 
because it is displeasing to look at and, second, because it is difficult 
to read. The capitals make reading difficult and there 
is insufficient contrast for strong display. 


the size and permitting white space to have its part. The white space and 
absence of conflicting display-lines is the condition in type-display which 
parallels quiet in a room. We would also prefer to see fewer styles of type 
in the advertisements and would suggest that you do not use the condensed 
block-letter, so frequently employed, especially in combination with roman 
styles such as Cheltenham Bold. If you would standardize on the Chelten- 
ham Bold series for your display, avoiding the use of the extra-condensed 
member of the series, the appearance of the paper would be much more 
attractive without any loss of display effectiveness. There is evidence of 
crowding in advertisements, even where there is not a large amount of big 
display, the body-matter being set in larger type than was necessary or 
even desirable. Open up the type; give it breathing room. It is often as 
uncomfortable to look upon that which suggests discomfort as it is to 
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experience the condition in reality. Also, do not use eighteen-point rule 
borders—they are so strong as to overshadow any type used with them. 

H. F. Curtpers, Troy, Missouri.— While not a?model in newspaper 
production in so far as mechanical considerations are concerned, we must 
admit that your paper bears evidence of capable editing and good business 
management. Your first page would be much more interesting in appear- 
ance if there were more large news-headings thereon. The headings on a 
number of the items, over which small single-line headings now appear, 
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Bold display-types are not essential when there is a reasonable amount of 
white space interspersed throughout advertisements as here indicated. 
Note also the pleasing effect produced by the uniformity of 
borders. From the Twin City Sentinel, Winston- 

Salem, North Carolina. 


might well be larger without unduly emphasizing the importance of the 
items. This would not only make the paper appear more interesting but 
would provide the readers with guides to the items, so that they could 
select without much effort the items in which they are most interested. 
While the placing of advertisements over the inside pages is generally good, 
some being made up according to the pyramid make-up, there is opportunity 
for improvement in several instances where advertisements are scattered 
widely, thereby cutting up the page in such a way as to make its appearance 
somewhat disagreeable and to make it difficult to follow the news-matter 
without interruption and irritation. The advertisements ought to be 
grouped, which means that the reading-matter also will be grouped, and 
here is where the great advantage of the pyramid comes in, for it places the 
reading-matter in the upper left-hand corner of each page, where the eye 
of a reader first falls when turning to each new page. Furthermore, by 
grouping the advertisements in the lower right-hand corner, they are 
presented to the reader after he has finished the news, which he is bound 
to read first, and then he will be in the right frame of mind to give them 
his undivided attention. Under such conditions they can be expected to 
influence him effectively. As an inspiration to other publishers, and in 
recognition of your success in the publishing field, we quote from your 
letter as follows: ‘I am mailing you a copy of the issue of the Free Press 
for today, asking you to kindly review same and give your opinion in the 
first possible issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, suggesting that you take into 
consideration the fact that my paper is published in a town having 1,036 
population by the census of 1910. It probably has 1,200 at present. The 
county had 17,000 at the census of 1910, and it is not over 18,000 now. My 
circulation is 2,750 a week, and I get $1.50 a year cash, but not in advance, 
though less than two per cent of my list are further back than December, 
1918. On July 10, 1878, I printed the first copy of the Free Press, as foreman 
of the office for John A. and Will J. Knott, well-known former Missouri 
newspaper men, both of whom are dead. In one capacity or another, I have 
been connected with the paper continuously ever since, except for a period 
of nineteen months in 1880 and 1881. The paper was a patent sheet and 
was printed on a hand-press from 1878 to 1881. Since then it has been 
entirely home print. It is now printed on a rear delivery Miehle, in the 
hands of country printers.” 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Apostrophes in Corporation Names. 


C. B. W., Jamestown, New York, submits this: ‘‘ Will you 
kindly act as referee in this little dispute? Our proofreader 
insists that the first apostrophe in the title ‘ National Breeder$’ 
and Fanciers’ Association’ is superfluous; that it should be 
printed ‘National Breeders and Fanciers’ Association’; and 
he thinks there is a rule in one or more works on grammar to 
that effect. Is he right? Your answer will be greatly appre- 
ciated, even though your decision may be against me, who 
knows of no reason for not using both apostrophes, as both 
words are undoubtedly plural possessives.”’ 

Answer.— As a matter of personal opinion, my decision is 
not against the correspondent, but in his favor — that both 
apostrophes are needed. But many scholars now do not 
acknowledge that this is correct, though the opposed reasoning 
is generally against any apostrophe. It seems altogether 
likely that such an association would write its own title 
“National Breeders and Fanciers Association,’ and _ insist 
that such is the correct form of the name. And this would 
be done because, if they attempted to defend it grammatically, 
they would assert that Breeders and Fanciers are not possessive 
nouns, but adjectives. I do not know of any extensive practice 
in favor of the use of one apostrophe, but the proofreader’s 
insistence seems to be based on a rule made by Goold Brown, 
though possibly not original with him, thus: ‘‘When nouns 
of the possessive case are connected by conjunctions or put 
in apposition, the sign of possession must always be annexed 
to such, and such only, as immediately precede the governing 
noun, expressed or understood; as, ‘John and Eliza’s teacher is 
a man of more learning than James’s or Andrew’s.’” This 
rule has been repeated in many later grammars. But I, with 
many others, do not think it unqualifiedly accurate. No 
mention is made of the difference between the two pairs in the 
example, but both are ostensibly comprehended in the rule, and 
thus the rule is practically nullified. Even Goold Brown, who 
wrote more minute criticism than any other grammarian, said 
nothing about such corporate names as those in question. 
Practice in printing is properly governed largely by the dictates 
of those for whom the printing is done. Thus a proofreader 
must often change from one style to another because the 
customers differ in their orders, and each insists upon having 
his work done as he wishes it, not as some proofreader prefers 
it. This applies, of course, mainly to the commercial printing 
which is done for various customers. In cases like that now 
in question the preferred form will be one thing for some and 
something else for others, and the printers must do in each case 
what the customer orders. 

The question here considered has been answered many 
times in this department, but one thing will bear emphatic 
repetition. When a company of persons choose to use a name 
like National Breeders and Fanciers Association without an 
apostrophe that name should be printed in that way when it is 
known to be their choice. In cases where their choice is not 
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known, or when for any reason the form is left to the proof- 
reader’s decision, the proofreader should act according to 
established grammatical principle. And in this case of titles, 
grammatical principle, as I see it, demands two apostrophes, 
as some others evidently understand it but one apostrophe 
is needed, and according to others no oapstrophe. So the only 
possible practical advice is, Follow copy! 


Wrong Word Called Subject. 


J. M., San Francisco, California, writes: ‘In the May 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER the question was asked: 
‘Which is right, have or has, in the sentence reading, “‘He put 
a handicap on every one of his salesmen, who now have (has) 
to overcome the impression which his cheap-looking letters 
created” ?’ You contend that ‘have’ should be used, as the 
rule of grammar is that a verb must agree with its nominative 
in number. I can’t see how you can say that ‘salesmen’ is in 
the nominative case; if it is, what object does the preposition 
‘of’ take? 

“T have always been taught that a noun can not be both 
subject (nominative case) and object (objective case), and as 
it is clear that ‘salesmen’ is the object of the preposition ‘of,’ 
I can’t see how it can be the subject of ‘have.’ My impression 
is that if the prepositional phrase ‘of his salesmen’ were taken 
out the sentence would read in such a manner as to show what 
the subject of ‘have’ The sentence would read: ‘He put 
a handicap on every one, who now has to overcome the impres- 
sion,’ etc. Of course the sentence does not read smoothly with 
the prepositional phrase out, but the grammatical relation is 
clear to my notion. . At any rate, if ‘salesmen’ is the object of 
the preposition ‘of,’ which it clearly is, then ‘salesmen’ can not 
be the subject of ‘have’ at one and the same time. 

‘Please answer this question, as your theory upsets all my 
knowledge of grammar, and I should like if I am wrong to be 
able to see more clearly your point of view. That very same 
question came up in our proofroom recently, and I should 
appreciate very much a little more explanation on the subject. 
Will you treat the following sentences in the same manner? 
‘He picked up one of the books which were (or was) lying on 
the table.’ ‘He spoke to one of the salesmen, who now feels 
(or feel) bad about it.” ‘He put a coat on one of his salesmen, 
who now is (or are) writing him a letter of thanks.’ Would it 
not be absurd to say that ‘salesmen’ in the last sentence is the 
subject of the verb ‘is writing’?”’ 

Answer.—In the former answer I tried to express my 
opinion very clearly, but apparently did not succeed. I lost 
sight of the possibility that any one would think I meant that 
“salesmen” was the direct subject of the verb, from my saying 
that the verb should agree in number with its nominative. 
What is actually true is that the sense intended is clearly that 
all the salesmen have to overcome, not that one has to. The 
nominative is ‘“‘who,” which is properly in this instance plural, 
because its antecedent, “‘salesmen,” is plural. A fact that 
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makes such expressions troublesome to those who indulge in 
quibbling over grammar is the use of the same words sometimes 
with the singular idea and sometimes with the plural, so that 
often the actual sense is determinable only by the writer. No 
proofreader should make any change unless the correctness 
of the new form is beyond question. I have given the additional 
sentences asked about with the correct verb form first in each. 
One of them requires the plural verb, and two the singular. 
It is beyond the possibility of question, to me, that such is the 
correct use in each case. My answer to the ending question 
is, Yes, it would be absurd. 

The old-time fallacy that a noun ean not be subjective and 
objective both at once is a good thing to forget. Such use of 
a noun as subject of a verb and object of a preposition is 
apparently not made clear in many text-books, but is not 
infrequent in good writing and in every-day speech. Even the 
older grammarians were not unanimous in that now antiquated 
teaching, which was virulently contradicted by Goold Brown in 
his “Grammar of English Grammar.” 


ILLUSORY CONCEPTIONS OF GOOD 
ENGLISH. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


AAORTUNATELY, the English-speaking people 
are not now nearly so much subjected to the 
All plague of pedantic verbal criticism as they 
i} were until recently. Probably this has at 
least partly resulted from unfair restrictions 
in literary reviews, like that in the Century 
Magazine in July, 1882, for instance, which, 
L— A=) in criticizing especially one book, condemned 
all of its kind severely, thus: 

“The gross blunders they make, the absurd opinions they 
advance, have long ceased to irritate; they even fail to amuse. 
They are all alike; at least, the main difference is in the degree 
of their worthlessness. None of them has the conception that 
correct usage is a fact to be ascertained. They all go upon the 
principle that it is a conclusion to be reached by a process of 
reasoning, and even in that case it is a matter of little impor- 
tance to them whether the premises with which they start are 
right or wrong. It is because men are unwilling or 
unfitted to put forth the exertion required that books like 
‘The Verbalist’ are so peculiarly worthless. Where everybody 
is poor, however, there is a certain distinction in being the 
poorest. To this it is perhaps fair to say that Mr. Ayres has 
attained. . . . In the case of several words the seekers 
after light will find nothing vouchsafed except the personal 
opinion of the author. This is naturally of first importance 
with himself, but others may be disposed to prefer even that 
of Shakespeare. In the volume we are reviewing a 
note is quoted which attacks the ‘consistency and correctness’ 
of the translation of the Bible because it uses the indicative 
where the subjunctive ought to be found. It is out of such 
combinations of ignorance and presumption that most of our 
verbal criticism is manufactured.” 

This long quotation omits one assertion by the reviewer 
which is well worth quoting. It avows that no criticism which 
does not state the full history of usage is of value, and thus 
indicates plainly one of two methods of treating the subject, 
and illustrates forcibly the species of intolerance that renders 
nugatory so much of our literary criticism. It is not too much 
to say that the reviewer herein exemplifies the same ignorance 
and presumption which he finds so reprehensible in others. 

Mr. Ayres and some other writers recorded only their con- 
ceptions of present usage, with no historical intention. Present 
usage is what the peopie need most information of. In many 
instances history is important, especially as incidental to 
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reaching a correct conclusion. But the sticklers for historical 
authority seem to ignore the fact that much real history inevi- 
tably includes error as well as rightness. Mr. Ayres, in the work 
criticized, did express some mere personal opinions that are 
not very valuable; but most of his paragraphs about words state 
clear facts of present usage. That he did not often state his- 
tory is not often evidence that he did not know the history, but 
proves only that history was not what he aimed at. It is prac- 
tically certain, for instance, that he was cognizant of the history 
of the use of “‘it is me” instead of ‘‘it is I,’’ which is the main 
point criticized in the review. The fact is simply that for a 
long time the error was accepted without objection, which fact 
has no bearing upon present correctness. 

A very unfortunate influence on language has been exerted 
by the vagaries of grammarians. Although they should be 
devoted to recording only the best use of language, we are sure 
that Goold Brown was right when he said: ‘‘They who set 
aside the authority of custom, and judge everything to be 
ungrammatical which appears to them to be unphilosophical, 
render the whole ground forever disputable, and weary them- 
selves in beating the air.”” And Noah Webster uttered deep 
truth when he said, as quoted by Brown: “I am prepared to 
prove . . . that nineteen-twentieths of all the corruptions 
of our language, for five hundred years past, have been intro- 
duced by authors — men who have made alterations in par- 
ticular idioms which they did not understand.” 

Some one of the authors in Webster’s class of corrupters — 
a grammarian probably — exercised this reprehensible pre- 
rogative when he failed to perceive how “had rather” or “had 
better” could be right, and started the crusade that became 
so wide-spread in favor of ‘‘would rather,” which was so 
specious that various letters to periodicals have uttered their 
writers’ surprise on seeing in present use the correct “‘had 
rather,” which “error”? they had supposed to have been 
dropped. Positively, it is not an error, and should not be 
dropped. Professors Greenough and Kittredge, in “‘ Words and 
Their Ways,” have said what should be the last word on this: 
“In the case of idioms like ‘I had better,’ one frequently hears 
the objection that ‘had’ will not parse. As a matter of fact, 
it will parse easily enough if one knows how to parse it. But 
the objection would have no validity even if the phrases were 
grammatically inexplicable. The grammarian has no business 
to object to an established idiom, for idioms are superior to 
paradigms and analytical diagrams. Grammar was made 
(pretty imperfectly) from language, and not language from 
grammar.” 

Misuses of English words still abound in our literature, and 
it is highly probable that they always will abound. The wrong 
uses which are plainly erroneous are quite enough for any 
writers to combat without devoting any of their energy to 
hunting out grammatical or other reasons for objection to 
expressions not truly objectionable. It is not only too common 
for ill-equipped would-be critics to object to expressions they 
do not understand, but, far worse, grammarians too often 
indulge a propensity for dictation, and insist that certain 
locutions must be adopted for clearness and accuracy when 
something entirely different is at least as good as what they 
prescribe. One of these would-be dictators even told us we 
should not say standpoint, because one can not stand on a 
point! Could anything be more absurd than that? 

Good English does not demand strict adherence in all 
points to anybody’s hidebound set of rules, though it does 
always apply certain fixed principles. We have reasonable 
guides to correct word-uses in our large dictionaries, and more 
use of them would be profitable to everybody, notwithstanding 
the fact that they are far from being infallible. 


PRINTERS’ magazines, like printers’ conventions, are not 
patronized by some who need them most.—Abe Shillings. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 





Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Can Not Secure a Bright Red. 


A country publisher writes that since using copying-ink on 
his platen-press rollers he is unable to secure a bright red ink. 
He asks for a remedy as he has only the one set of rollers. 

Answer.— The use of copying-ink causes the composition 
to be stained, and as the analin used in the ink is a very per- 
sistent stain it will undoubtedly remain in the composition. 
We would suggest that a small amount of the red ink be applied 
to the rollers and distributed thoroughly, after which both the 
rollers and the ink-plate should be washed well with clean rags. 
Repeat this operation several times and notice the effect. The 
degrading of the color should be diminished after several appli- 
cations of this treatment. 


Printing on Real Parchment. 


A short time ago a printer in a small town was called upon 
to print twelve sheets of real parchment. As this was his first 
experience with this expensive material he was very much 
disappointed with the first impression pulled. Our advice was 
sought and, as we afterward learned, the work was finished 
without further mishap. It appears that when the printer 
undertook to do the work he tried to use an ordinary half-tone 
black ink and did not treat the surface of the parchment before 
printing. By rubbing the surface of the parchment with a 
piece of block magnesia, and then using a stiff black job-ink, 
satisfactory results were secured. The writer used powdered 
magnesia over forty years ago when printing on parchment. 
In those days parchment was much more oily and did not have 
the uniformity of surface that the material has at the present 
time. This made the use of magnesia necessary in order to 
kill the grease and give the surface of the parchment a “tooth.” 
For a job of that nature the country printer would open a jar 
of card black ink (costing $5 a pound) and after digging under 
the dried surface would produce enough to print the form. 
Porcelain jars were used exclusively for fine grade inks. 


Printing Half-Tone Plates Without 
Overlays or Interlays. 


J. V. Price, of Melbourne, Australia, who has been one of 
our valued contributors to this department, writes regarding 
a new method of printing half-tones and color-plates: ‘By 
the outgoing mail we are sending you a print of the A. I. F. 
Color Patches. This was first issued as a supplement to our 
Weekly Times, and was in such demand that we reprinted it. 
The blue plate was smaller both ways than the red or yellow, 
and it may interest you to know how we got register printing 
on a second-grade unseasoned paper, the best obtainable at 
the time. After the second printing (red) I had an electrically 
heated flat plate placed on the feed-board, on which a feeder 
placed each sheet just prior to the blue impression. The feeder 
took his sheet off this heated plate, feeding it directly into the 
press. Of course, both the heat and the time the sheet remained 
on the heated plate had to be regulated, and occasionally a 


sheet that varied in thickness would be out of register, but the 
method certainly saved the job, especially as the tendency of 
the paper was to stretch during previous printings. It may 
also interest you to know that this job, and also the whole of 
the illustrated parts of our Weekly Times Annual, which I sent 
you last year, were printed without either overlays or interlays. 
Practically all of our illustrated work during the past twelve 
months has been printed this way, a method which I have 
devised making the overlays and interlays unnecessary. Not 
only is the cost of the overlays and the time saved, but the 
plates last longer and there is less strain on the press. I am 
enclosing a sheet of our weekly illustrations.” 

Answer.— The sheet referred to has not reached us as yet, 
but we can state that the half-tones and other pictorial subjects 
that appeared in the Weekly Times Annual were excellent 
specimens of presswork. From a cursory glance one would 
suppose that each plate was made ready with an elaborate cut 
overlay, so nicely were the tone gradations brought out. If 
this plan of printing illustrations is as simple as described, it 
is unique and may revolutionize the present methods of make- 
ready. We expect to hear more about Mr. Price’s new method 
and will pass the information on to our readers. 


Does Smoke From Casting-Machine 
Retard Drying of Ink? 


A Minnesota pressroom foreman writes: ‘Would like to 
ask your opinion regarding certain conditions that exist in the 
shop where I am employed. We have four cylinders and 
seven jobbers, two monotype casters and composing depart- 
ment all in one large room. Smoke and fumes from the casters 
fill the entire room at times, and I claim this has an effect on 
the drying qualities of the printing-ink, especially colored inks. 
I use the best inks money will buy, but am sure to have trouble 
with blues, reds, white and purple, or almost any other color, 
if I do not add a lot of good ozone drier. They all seem to 
chalk and crystallize, especially when the odor from the casters 
is noticeable. I have used the same kinds of inks in another 
shop where there were no casters and did not have trouble of 
this nature, which makes me feel that I am right in my claim.” 

Answer.— We have made a number of inquiries among 
pressmen, and the opinions that have been expressed verify 
our judgment that a small volume of smoke would have very 
little effect, if any, on the drying of the ink. There would be 
more reason to complain about the smoke and gas-fumes from 
a sanitary point of view, owing to the danger to the health of 
the employees. A condition similar to the one you mention 
would not be tolerated in the State of Illinois, as the factory 
laws are very strict. Each type and slug casting machine 
must have a pipe connection from the metal-pot to a forced 
draft system to expel the smoke and gas-fumes. It seems to 
be the general opinion among the pressmen with whom we 
have discussed the matter that the smoke would not retard 
the drying of the inks. However, we would value the opinions 
of other pressmen on this subject. 
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Edrop Joins the Associated Artists 
of Philadelphia. 


Arthur Edrop, of Life and Judge fame 
through his ‘Spoofs,’ and recently art 
adviser of several New York advertising 
agencies, has joined the Associated Artists of 
Philadelphia organization. He is in charge 
of the art staff, with the title director of 
production. 


William J. Hogan Joins Berger & 
Wirth Selling Organization. 


William J. Hogan, Cincinnati, Ohio, who 
but recently returned from France, where he 
served as a Knights of Columbus secretary, 
will in the future look after the interests of 
Berger & Wirth, Incorporated, printing-ink 
manufacturers, in the territory between 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Wetter Numbering Machine Com- 
pany Issues New Catalogue. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER has received a copy 
of the latest catalogue (No. 14) of the prod- 
ucts of the Wetter Numbering Machine 
Company. It is a very attractive booklet, 
profusely illustrated with half-tones of the 
various models, together with specifications, 
and contains in addition considerable infor- 
mation on the operation of numbering 
machines. It should prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the information files of any printing- 
plant manager or superintendent. Requests 
for copies should be addressed to the com- 
pany’s general offices at 255-261 Classon 
avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
Sends Representative to 
Europe. 


Alfred W. Barrett, formerly associated 
with the Miehle and Goss printing-press com- 
panies, but who joined the staff of the Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, on July 1, sailed for Liverpool, 
England, on September 2. He goes to 
represent the Miller company in foreign 
fields, for which his knowledge of printing 
conditions in Europe admirably fits him. 
On arriving in London Mr. Barrett took up 
temporary quarters with the Lanston Mono- 
type Corporation, Limited, 43 and 43-A 
Fetter Lane, E. C. 4, which corporation 
represents the Miller company in England, 
where they introduced Miller feeders. It is 
said that pressfeeders in England have been 
remarkably quick in taking up the Miller 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


feeders. It is the intention of the company 
to introduce Miller feeders in every city 
in Europe and the far Eastern countries, to 
accomplish which Mr. Barrett was sent 
overseas. 


Fort-ified Manufacturing Company 
Issues Interesting Booklet. 


The Fort-ified Manufacturing Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, manufacturers of the 
Fort-ified electric pot-heater for linotypes 
and monotypes, has recently issued a de- 
scriptive booklet, explaining the device and 
its advantages. The final pages of this 
booklet are devoted to testimonial letters 
from prominent printing firms in which the 
heater is recommended. Operators of line 
and type casting machines who are inter- 
ested would do well to write the company 
for the booklet, addressing their letters as 
indicated at the opening of this paragraph. 

In a letter from the company we are 
informed that the simplicity of the Fort-ified 
heater has made a great hit, especially since 
it provides possibilities for using other 
methods of heating in an emergency. It is 
also stated that the heaters have now been 
in use for a year and in that time not one has 
been burned out in service. 


Big St. Louis Printing-Stationery 
House Expands. 


The Blackwell-Wielandy Book & Station- 
ery Company, 1601-1611 Locust street, St. 
Louis, Missouri, has contracted for a modern 
reinforced concrete seven-story building (go 
by 155 feet), with basement, to be ready for 
occupancy by the first of the year. The 
improvements will cost about $325,000 and 
the new building will adjoin the present 
quarters of the company, which, when com- 
pleted, will give the company a frontage on 
Locust street of 190 feet. 

The Blackwell-Wielandy Book & Station- 
ery Company, incorporated December 24, 
1901, has enjoyed a steady growth from the 
start, its capital stock having been increased 
several times. In July, 1910, the company 
absorbed the old house of John L. Boland 
Book & Stationery Company, and since that 
time has occupied the Boland quarters. In 
1912 the company began to manufacture 
loose-leaf books under controlling patents, 
box files, tablets, typewriter papers and 
stationery specialties. From time to time 
the most modern machinery, with all labor- 
saving devices, has been added, until today 
the factory is regarded as one of the most 
up-to-date and best equipped in the country. 











Employees Buy Printing Company. 


The Sun Printing & Binding Company, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, which has been 
run for many years as the job department of 
The Williamsport Sun, has been separated 
from the parent concern and is now con- 
trolled by Arthur A. Mandell, Thomas R 
Bayard and Frank S. Hammer. All three 
of these men have been employees of the 
company in the past, Mr. Mandell having 
been manager for the past three years, in 
which capacity he will continue with the 
new company. Mr. Bayard, the mechanical 
superintendent, and Mr. Hammer have been 
identified with the Sun for twenty-five and 
twenty-two years, respectively. 


Clark Rhoades Gearhart. 


Clark Rhoades Gearhart, the founder and 
vice-president of The Clark Printing & 
Manufacturing Company, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania, passed away at his home in 
that city on August 25. 

Mr. Gearhart was the promoter and or- 
ganizer of that progressive printing concern, 
which has been developed into one of the 
largest job-printing, binding, book and 
calendar manufacturing plants in the State, 
that is, outside the larger cities. For many 
years he was president of the company, but, 
owing to advanced years and in order to 
give his entire attention to the insurance 
business, in which he was largely interested, 
he retired from active participation in the 
company’s affairs several years ago, though 
he has continued as a stockholder. 


“The Paper Bulletin” Now 
“Paper and Ink.” 


Frank O. Sullivan, advertising director of 
the publication, The Paper Bulletin, which 
has heretofore been published semimonthly 
by The National Paper Trades Exchange, 
33 West Forty-Second street, New York 
city, has advised THE INLAND PRINTER that 
the name of the publication has been changed 
to Paper and Ink. 

The publishers propose to show in each 
issue practical examples of the best work, 
together with complete data on its produc- 
tion, such as the name, grade and weight of 
paper, the kinds of inks, etc. In effect, it 
is planned to make the publication a practical 
exposition of the possibilities in pictorial and 
other effects of the printing and lithographic 
arts. The issue for the first of each month 
will be devoted to lithography and that for 
the fifteenth to printing, subscribers being 
privileged to receive one or both issues. 
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The Closing Days of the National 
Editorial Convention. 


In our last issue we recorded the progress 
of the National Editorial Association’s 
“Victory Tour” up to the time of leaving 
Seattle, Washington. It must be recorded 
here that the remainder of the tour proved 
of as great interest as that which had passed, 
and every stop on the return trip brought 
some new experience, new scenery, new 
delights — and the party reached Winnipeg 
somewhat tired out after all the sight-seeing 
but nevertheless happy and with a far bet- 
ter knowledge of the Great Northwest. 

The sessions at Victoria, British Columbia, 
proved of great interest, and also marked a 
new era in the history of the organization. 
For the first time the officers of the associa- 
tion were elected on “foreign” soil, the 
result being as follows: President, E. A. 
Albright, Gallatin, Tennessee; vice-president, 
Will Wilke, Grey Eagle, Minnesota; secre- 
tary, George Schlosser, Wessington Springs, 
South Dakota; treasurer, J. Byron Cain, 
Belle Plaine, Kansas. Executive Committee, 
J. C. Brimblecom, Massachusetts; H. U. 
Bailey, Illinois; F. N. Henderson, Arkansas; 
G. L. Caswell, Iowa; E. E. Brodie, Oregon, 
and W. W. Aikens, Indiana. 

The new Executive Committee was given 
power to employ an executive secretary who 
should devote his entire time to furthering 
the interests of the members and to build- 
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ing up the organization. This changes the 
character of the association to some extent, 
for while it has wielded a great influence in 
a business way and has accomplished great 
good for all the members, nevertheless its 
annual conventions have been known more 
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Kramer Woodworking Company 
Secures Big Contract. 
The Pictorial Review Company, located 
at Thirty-Ninth street and Seventh avenue, 
New York city, has awarded the Kramer 


The Sponsor and Her Party at Launching of the S. S. “Editor.” 


as pleasure jaunts through different parts 
of the country. H. C. Hotaling, of Maple- 
ton, Minnesota, past president, was selected 
for the new office of executive secretary, and 
he is already at work with 
the slogan, “‘ Ten thousand 
members in 1920.” 

The week of June 7, 1920, 
was set as the time for the 
next annual meeting, which 
will be held at Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. The Executive 
Committee also designated 
Will Wilke as chairman of 
the Committee on Trans- 
portation, with power to 
select his associates and to 
designate routes of travel, 
program, etc. To those who 
have known the splendid 
manner in which former 
trips have been arranged 
and conducted, the mere 
mention of the fact that 
“Bill” Wilke will be in 
charge of this work is suffi- 
cient assurance that next 
year’s gathering will be an 
enjoyable one. 


New Printing-Plant at 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


F. B. Walters, at one time 
foreman and more recently 
manager of the Salem Print- 
ing & Publishing Company, 
Salem, Virginia, has launched 
into business for himself, 
having established the Wal- 
ters Printing & Manufactur- 
ing Company, at Roanoke, 
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The Good Ship “Editor” Just Before It Left the Ways. 

The S.S. “Editor,” named in honor of the newspaper fraternity of the 

United States, was launched by the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation during its visit to Seattle, Washington. 


Virginia. Mr. Walters has 
also been editor of the Salem 
Times-Register. Hisnew firm 
will handle a general line 
of book and job printing. 


Woodworking Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, the complete contract to equip 
the new twelve-story addition to the com- 
pany’s present building, which will be 
completed about November 1. 

With the exception of the Government 
Printing Office at Washington the Pictorial 
Review Company’s plant will be one of the 
largest printing institutions in the country. 

All the printer’s furniture which the 
Kramer company will supply is of special 
design, created to meet the requirements of 
the Pictorial Review Company. This work 
was done by F. M. Bashelier, consulting 
engineer of the Kramer concern. We are 
informed that this equipment will exceed a 
cost of $21,000, and when installed the 
plant will be one of the printing-office show- 
places of New York. 


Osterlind Job Cylinder Presses 
Being Shipped Overseas. 


THE INLAND PRINTER recently received a 
copy of the Stillwater (Minn.) Trade News, 
in which an item concerning The Osterlind 
Printing Press Company, which is located 
in that city, appears. The item, which is 
of general interest to the trade, follows: 

“The Osterlind printing-press manu- 
facturing plant shipped one of its famous 
printing-presses to Establessment Pierre Der 
Detke, 123 Avenue Eugene Plasky, Brussels, 
Belgium, on Thursday of last week. This 
press will reach its permanent home in that 
printing-office in about a month’s time, 
going by way of New York city. 

“ Another one of these desirable high-speed 
printing-presses will soon be on its way to 
Johannesburg, in the extreme southern part 
of Africa. 

“Such shipments bear out the statement 
made by the editor of the Trade News at the 
time that a mass meeting of our business 
people was held, when the matter of bringing 
this manufacturing plant to our village was 
under consideration, that this concern had a 
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world-wide reputation as a leader in con- 
structing automatic presses. As with all 
other manufacturing plants, this concern was 
hampered by war conditions, but with such 
conditions cleared up, the local factory is 
gradually enlarging its operating force, which 
in time will be one of our big ones, and all 
experts in their line.” 


Printers of St. Louis to Exhibit 
Their Products. 


A coming event of considerable interest is 
the St. Louis Exposition of Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, which will be held at the Southern 
Hotel building in that city from October 15 
to November 15. The exposition is under 
the auspices of the St. Louis Art League and 
affiliated organizations. 

The object of the exposition is to display 
manufactured or wrought articles combining 
beauty with utility, for the purpose of 
arousing interest in American design and 
craftsmanship. Articles and products that 
are made solely for utility and have no 
attractive qualities or lines from the stand- 
point of art and design will not be accepted. 
An entry in the exhibition may be considered 
in itself as a sort of blue ribbon. 

The Ben Franklin Club of St. Louis, the 
local master printers’ association, will codper- 
ate in the exposition by making an impressive 
display. A special exhibit will be made in 
which fine examples of printing done in St. 
Louis by firms belonging to the organization 
will be only one feature. The stages through 
which the printed product must pass and the 
processes themselves will be set forth. The 
history of the art of printing will be exhibited 
by specimens and reproductions of early 
works and a display of medals and honors 
awarded the master printers of the past. 
There will also be an exhibit of the literature 
of printing — the great wealth of recorded 
knowledge of the art preservative of all 
arts —and the work of the modern craft 
guild, the United Typothete of America. 


Lieutenant Louis H. Frohman 
of the A. E. F. 


That THE INLAND PRINTER is an instructor 
and inspiration to its readers is once more 
shown through the career of Lieutenant 
Louis H. Frohman, who has just returned 
to Paris as director of publicity for the 
Societe Anonyme de Publications, pub- 
lishers of Le Monde Illusire. At the age of 
eight years Louis begged his parents to sub- 
scribe for THE INLAND PRINTER for him. 
His family expected that when he grew up 
he would give up his childish hobby to 
associate with his uncles, Daniel and Charles 
Frohman, the famous theatrical managers. 
Young Louis stuck to type, had an amateur 
printing-office fitted up in his home and 
during his vacations apprenticed himself to 
the Gloucester Daily Times, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. This was from his eleventh to 
fifteenth years. Later he was connected 
with Redfield Brothers, printers in New 
York. He enlisted for the war and was 
immediately chosen to organize the printing- 
plant at‘Camp Upton. From there he was 
ordered to Paris as the executive officer of 
the central printing-plant, in which three 
hundred soldiers did all the commercial work 
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for the A. E. F. In the spring of this year 
he was given charge of all the printing and 
advertising for the interallied games. His 
work attracted the attention of this great 





Horton W. Bransford. 


printing-plant of Paris, which has now 
secured his services. He is but twenty-six 
years of age. He said before leaving that 
he has every copy of THE INLAND PRINTER 
treasured. 


Managers for Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler Distributing 
Houses. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler recently 
announced two important changes in its 
selling staff personnel. Horton W. Brans- 
ford has been appointed manager of the 





Fred A. Crapo. 


Dallas house, succeeding Mr. Dyer, who has 
entered business in that city. Mr. Brans- 
ford is well known to printers of the South- 
west, having been connected in printing- 
trade circles in Dallas since 1901, with the 
exception of a few years spent with the 
Barnharts in Kansas City and St. Louis. 

Fred A. Crapo, who has recently been 
appointed manager of the St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, house of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 
has for some years been dean of the Chicago 
sales force of the company. 
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Mr. Crapo entered the service of the 
Barnharts about twenty years ago as mail 
clerk, but he did not remain long in that 
position. He early developed ability in 
salesmanship and after some training in 
other departments was made a city salesman. 
John Brandtjen, whom Mr. Crapo succeeds 
at St. Paul, has gone into the automobile 
business on his own account. 


Kent’s Matrix Reshaper Improved. 


Perry E. Kent, 332 East Eighteenth street, 
New York city, patentee of the linotype 
matrix reshaper, has announced the perfec- 
tion of his Model B, which embodies impor- 
tant improvements over the first model. 

The first elevator of the new model has 
been greatly reinforced and the apex has been 
moved back somewhat so that the blow in 
tapping will fall nearer the column of support, 
greatly reducing liability of fracture. The 
forming segment is now of a double reversible 
type. This greatly improves the working 
efficiency of the tool, for, should any com- 
bination happen to break through accident 
or misuse, the entire section can be quickly 
removed and reversed, thus becoming new 
again. 

Mr. Kent states that if users will consult 
their own interest by using only a lead or 
copper hammer his reshaper should now 
last a lifetime. Steel hammers, he states, 
produce a destructive shock and should not 
be used. 

Printers operating linecasting machines 
who desire information on this useful little 
tool should write to Mr. Kent at the address 
given above. 


The National Machine Company 
Announces Electric Heater 
for Embossing. 


What the manufacturer states is a device 
which so simplifies hot embossing as to 
almost place it on a level with flat printing 
in so far as production is concerned has been 
developed by the National Machine Com- 
pany, manufacturers of Hartford, National 
and Liberty printing-presses. The device, 
which has but recently been placed on the 
market, is the Hartford electric heater for 
embossing-dies, and is furnished for standard 
size platen-presses of all makes. It is oper- 
ated by either direct or alternating current 
of any voltage up to 250, and it is stated that 
no alteration or change in adjustment of 
the press is necessary. 

The outstanding efficiency features of the 
Hartford electric heater, as outlined in 
literature which the company has issued, are 
numerous. The heating surface is full size 
of the press capacity, and, being made like 
a chase, requires no locking up. The surface 
plate upon which dies are mounted is detach- 
able and may be lifted in and out without 
disturbing the temperature of the base, 
which remains in the press. The heaters 
have one, two and three heating units, 
depending on the size of the press, and those 
parts of the surface plate corresponding to 
either group may be heated independently 
or all together. The dies are securely held 
on the surface plate, bunter post registering 
screws being used for square-edge dies of 
standard 1%-inch thickness and eccentric 
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head registering screws for beveled-edge dies 
thinner than 44-inch, or for narrow margins. 

The heater develops a temperature of 
better than 400° on the surface of the dies 
when mounted, which may be reduced as 
desired by the snap-switch. 

The Hartford heater is made in two styles, 
one of standard type height for platen and 
cylinder presses and the other for embossing, 
cutting and creasing presses. Each heater 
is equipped with cord, cord connector, and 
snap-switch with four positions for con- 
trolling current. 

The National Machine Company has 
issued a booklet, ‘Hot and Cold Embossing 
on Platen-Presses,’’ written by experts in 
embossing, which will be sent free to printers 
and pressmen. The address of the company 
is 111-133 Sheldon street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


William H. Bartholomew. 


William H. Bartholomew, who was de- 
scribed in England as the “first engraver in 
America, if not in the world,” died recently 
in the city of Brooklyn, New York, at the 
age of sixty-three. 

Mr. Bartholomew was one of the pioneers 
in the development of the half-tone process 
and contributed largely to the perfection of 
this process. About 1888 he opened a plant 
in Spruce street, New York, for the manu- 
facture of half-tones. This was one of the 
first engraving plants in this country to 
make these plates. In 1893 he sold out to 
the printing combination of Edward Bartlett 
and Louis Orr, and took over the manage- 
ment of the Bartlett-Orr engraving depart- 
ment. About five years later, Mr. Barthol- 
omew and Theodore von der Luh formed 
the Elzevir Press, which was purchased by 
Rogers & Co. in 1904. 

Mr. Bartholomew then turned his atten- 
tion to the rotagravure process. He was 
also an authority on the three-color process, 
and is said to have been the first to introduce 
this process into Canada. His son, Ralph I. 
Bartholomew, with the Publishers Printing 
Company, New York, is well known as a 
forceful writer on printing-trade topics. 


The Whitaker Paper Company Now 
Has Chicago Division. 


The rapid expansion of The Whitaker 
Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has at 
last brought it to the Chicago field in fact, 
though for many years the company has 
operated a sales organization in “the windy 
city.” On August 1 it was merged with 
the Thoms Brothers Company, established 
forty-two years ago by Charles F. Thoms, 
and generally recognized as representative 
of the coarse paper business at its best. On 
that date the big warehouse at 212-220 North 
Sangamon street opened its doors as Thoms 
Brothers Company Division of The Whitaker 
Paper Company. 

Outwardly there has been no change in 
the Thoms Brothers organization, the per- 
sonnel of which has merged itself with the 
organization of Whitaker fine paper special- 
ists under the management of W. E. Scott, 
for a number of years in charge of the 
Whitaker sales organization which main- 
tained offices in the Continental and Com- 
mercial bank building, Chicago. Mr. Charles 
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F. Thoms will personally assume general 
supervision over the coarse paper business 
of the entire organization. Robert Ander- 
son, one of the best known fine paper men 
of Chicago, is to become the manager of the 
fine paper department of the Chicago 
division, and George Stumpe, equally 
distinguished among coarse paper experts, 
will take command of the wrapping-paper 
department. 


American Institute of Graphic Arts. 


The committees appointed to look after 
the activities of The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts during the coming season are 
as follows: 

Executive: John Clyde Oswald, chairman; 
Ray Greenleaf; Stephen H. Horgan; Henry 
L. Sparks. 

Budget and Finance: Hal Marchbanks, 
chairman; Cyril Nast; F. A. Ringler; Thomas 
Nast Fairbanks. 

Membership: Heyworth Campbell, chair- 
man; Harry L. Gage; Norman T. A. Munder; 
J. Thomson Willing; J. H. Chapin; Allen 
Eaton; William Kittredge; Clarence H. 
White; Arthur W. Dow; Cyril Nast. 

Program: J. H. Chapin, chairman; Hey- 
worth Campbell; Edward R. Currier; A. W. 
Morley; H. S. Train; Edward B. Edwards; 
Charles A. Stinson; H. Groesbeck, Jr.; Alfred 
E. Ommen; Fred W. Goudy. 

Publishing: Fred W. Goudy, chairman; 
William E. Rudge; Hal Marchbanks; Frank 
Fleming; Henry L. Taylor; E. A. Kendrick. 

Educational: Arthur W. Dow, chairman; 
John Clyde Oswald; Clarence H. White; Ray 
Greenleaf; James A. Anderson; J. H. Chapin; 
J. Thomson Willing. 

Exhibitions of Printing: John Clyde 
Oswald, chairman; Norman T. A. Munder; 
Henry L. Bullen; Edward B. Edwards; Fred 
W. Goudy; William E. Rudge; Hal March- 
banks; Harry L. Gage; E. A. Kendrick; 
H. L. Taylor; Clarence H. White; C. B. 
Hassinger; H. S. Train; Edward Epstean; 
Robert Seaver; P. J. Bayzand. 

Containers and Packages: Ray Green- 
leaf, chairman; Heyworth Campbell; H. L. 
Sparks; Frank Fleming; H. R. Groesbeck, 
Jr.; R. D. Carey; Arthur S. Allen; Ernest 
E. Calkins; P. J. Bayzand. 

Awards: J. Thomson Willing, chairman; 
Edward B. Edwards; Fred W. Goudy; C. E. 
Connelly. 

Publicity: Edmund C. Gress, chairman; 
Sam Graydon; H. H. Cooke; M. Price; 
Stephen H. Horgan. 


Louis L. Davis. 


Louis L. Davis, secretary of The Record 
Press, formerly located at 2113 South West- 
ern avenue, but now at 525 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, passed away on the evening 
of August 21. 

Mr. Davis was born at Iuka, Mississippi, 
January 28, 1856. In 1860, the father of the 
deceased, D. L. Davis, removed with his 
family to Benton, Illinois, where he became 
a close friend of Gen. John A. Logan, 
then running for Congress, and the editor of 
a paper conducted in the interests of the 
General. From Benton the family went to 
Carbondale, Illinois, and then to Cairo, where 
Louis L. Davis became the proprietor and 
manager of the largest job-printing office in 
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the city, while his father was editor of the 
Cairo Evening Sun. This paper had the 
distinction of being the only one carried 
through the terrible epidemic of yellow fever 
which raged in Cairo in 1878. In the follow- 
ing year the family removed to Chicago, 
where the elder Davis began the publication 
of the old Chicago Chronicle. 

At this time Louis L. Davis conducted a 
job-office in the old Leiter building at the 
corner of Clark and Madison streets, but he 
soon became connected with the firm of 
Marder, Luse & Co., the predecessor of the 
American Type Founders Company, and 
later with Cosack & Co., lithographers. 

In 1907 he associated himself with The 
Rogers & Smith Company, and in 1912, 
when The Record Press was organized, he 
became vice-president of the company, later 
being made secretary, in which position he 
closed the book of life. 


National Association of Printing- 
House Craftsmen Formed. 


Enthusiasm, optimism and codperation 
were the key-notes of the first convention of 
Printing-House Craftsmen’s clubs, which 
took place at the Hotel Bingham, Eleventh 
and Market streets, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, during the week-end of September 
13-14. Delegates were present from the 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston, Connecticut 
Valley, Baltimore, Washington, New York 
and Philadelphia clubs of Printing-House 
Craftsmen, and the happy result of the 
meetings was the formation of a national 
body of the various organizations. 

Oscar H. Hale, president of the Philadel- 
phia club, called the first business session to 
order in the Blue Room of the Hotel Bingham 
Saturday afternoon, September 13, and then 
delivered one of his eloquent addresses out- 
lining the purpose of the meeting, namely: 
the organizing of a national association of 
Craftsmen’s clubs. He then appointed Perry 
R. Long, of the Philadelphia club, temporary 
chairman of the convention, and Frank N. 
Meisel, of the Baltimore club, temporary 
secretary. 

During the meeting’it was decided to form 
a national body, with every club represented 
having one vote at future conventions, 
regardless of the number of delegates sent 
by each club. 

The Sunday meeting was an exceedingly 
lively session, nearly every one present 
having something to say. The new consti- 
tution and by-laws governing the national 
association was adopted, subject to the 
approval of all clubs represented. It was 
voted to call the new body ‘The Inter- 
national Association of Printing-House 
Craftsmen.” The result of the election of 
officers was: President, Perry R. Long, of 
the Philadelphia club; first vice-president, 
John Kyle, organizer of the Cincinnati club; 
second vice-president, William R. Goodheart, 
past president of the Chicago club; secretary, 
L. M. Augustine, past president of the Bal- 
timore club; treasurer, John J. Deviny, of the 
Washington, D. C., club. The officers will 
also form the Board of Governors. 

It was decided that the annual convention 
will be held on the third Saturday and 
Sunday of September every year, at a city 
to be named by the Board of Governors. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 
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Cireulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
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In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “‘ Situations Wanted,” 35 
cents per line; minimum, 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all 
other headings, price is 50 cents per line; minimum, $1.00. Count ten 
words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional 
if copy is desired. 











BOOKS. 


“SEVEN LEGS ACROSS THE SEAS,” a valuable book of travel and 

adventure, written by a printer, Samuel Murray, commands first place 
in scope (nearly 75,000-mile journey over five continents); variety of 
subjects, instructiveness and entertaining style; a book for the home; 
boys and girls, as well as the grown-ups, enjoy and profit by reading it; 
over 400 pages, handsomely printed and bound, 25 illustrations, map; 
$2.50 in stores, but at a special price to printers only, $2.00 (postage pre- 
paid). Order from publishers, MOFFAT, YARD & CO., 31 Union Square 
West, New York city. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





FOR SALE — Exclusive job-printing plant and stationery store located 

in rapidly growing college town of 7,500 people; only job shop in city; 
10 by 15 and 13 by 19 Gally Universal presses, New Series C. & P. 10 by 
15 equipped with Miller feeder, pony cylinder, roughing-machine, C. & P. 
30-inch cutter, 115 cases job faces, etc.; established reputation for quality 
work; excellent opportunity for man able to “‘ deliver the goods ’’; owner 
desires change in occupation. C. A. SCHELL, York, Neb. 





FOR SALE — One-half interest in one of best composition plants in New 

York State; four Mergenthalers and excellent equipment; no com- 
petition; will sell at price where plant in about three years (besides sal- 
ary) will pay for itself; best of reasons for offering this opportunity ; 
buyer must be an operator; would make terms of payment right to right 
party. O 945. 


FOR SALE — Modern job-plant with 8 by 12 Golding and 12 by 18 

Miller feeder, individual motors, new cabinets, type, etc.; doing a fine 
business at good prices; located in a New Hampshire manufacturing city 
of 12,000; best office in town; $4,000 equipment; $3,000 cash takes it; 
only cash considered; good reasons for selling. O 947. 








FOR SALE — Linotype composition trade plant, established four years, 

in city of 40,000 on Puget Sound; Model 14, Miller saw, everything 
modern, running day and night, business growing; dandy proposition 
for two men; must have cash; selling account healthh EVERETT 
TYPESETTING CO., 2822 Oakes, Everett, Wash. 


PRINTING BUSINESS FOR SALE—QA plant that is always busy, 

doing good class of commercial work; good chance for a young man 
of ambition and practical mechanical training; established 20 years; 
proprietor wishes to retire; big chance for right party to engage in pay- 
ing business. O 944. 


WANTED —A purchaser for my printing-plant: Campbell press, Bos- 

ton stitcher, monotype with display attachment, perforator, paper- 
cutter, galleys, two job-presses, etc.; will sell all or part. W. G. 
CROCKER, Lisbon, N. 


WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 

of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or car- 
bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK Co., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Live weekly newspaper and job plant; four presses, 

folder, Model 5 linotype, plenty of ad and job faces; own building and 
will give lease on rooms; death of owner reason for selling. NEWS, 
Nelsonville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — $5,000 interest in first-class printing and stationery busi- 

ness; best location in the Southwest; stock carries superintendent’s 
situation paying $250 per month; business has always paid good divi- 
dends. O 942. 


PRINTING-PLANT FOR SALE in one of New England’s live cities; 

in excellent condition, good run of business; owner is to leave the 
State; investigate at once. H. E. WAITE, 116 Garfield st., Watertown, 
Mass. 


FOR SALE at a bargain, complete bookbinders’ machinery and fixtures ; 
small size; good as new. Those interested address N. P., Box 166, 
Morgantown, W. Va., for full description and picture of shop. 


























SIMPLEST, easily adjustable patent galley-stop, also side-stick; sell out- 
right or royalty basis. LAWRENCE RICHARDS, 3714 Woodland av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





OLD-ESTABLISHED finely equipped job-printing office, doing excellent 
business; $5,500; low figure. Don’t write unless you have the cash. 
O 953. 

















Megill’s Patent 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


apenie —- GAUGE PINS | A tomatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. ond. mtr. bats VISE GRIP 


From us or your dealer. Free oa” 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 





Send for booklet this and other styles. 
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must have 
O 965. 


FOR SALE—A modern printing-plant and good trade; 
$5,000 cash, balance easy terms; located in the loop, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Good established job-printing office in Indiana county-seat ; 
price, $3,500. O 954. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
the product either flat or folded; speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per 
hour; machine in perfect condition, has never been used; possession at 
once. One Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press, printing two colors on the 
face and one color on the reverse side of the web. One Kidder 36 by 48 
inch combination rotary wrapping-paper press, printing two colors on 
one side of the web, with roll and sheet delivery. One Kidder 8 by 12 
inch one-color press, and one Kidder 12 by 26 two-revolution printing, 
cutting and creasing press. Two 2-color 6 by 6 inch New Era presses. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 








FOR SALE — Two-revolution and drum-cylinder presses, jobbers, paper- 

cutters, proof-presses, stitchers, folders, 28 by 41 Thomson cutter and 
creaser, 29 by 41 and 39 by 53 four-roller Miehle presses; four small 
drums, 17 by 21 to 26 by 31 bed, for special work, $150 to $450; 14 by 
17 Hoe rotary press for imprint work, $500; stock register hooks; mis- 
cellaneous machinery. Tell us your requirements and ask for information. 
We buy, or sell for you, machinery or your complete plant. WANNER 
MACHINERY CO., 714-716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — One new two-color Kidder roll-product press, size 30 by 

40, with a complete stereotype equipment consisting of steam-table, 
flat casting-box, round casting-box, tail-trimmer and beveler, shaving- 
machine, melting-pot, gas-burners, matrix-table, metal, beater, brushes, 
ete.; BARGAIN; no reasonable offer refused. MULLER PAPER 
GOODS COMPANY, 2350 Linden st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — Harris automatic press, speed 4,800 to 8,500 hourly, sheet 

16% by 21, prints 15 by 18; good condition; has envelope and card 
feeding attachments; need room for larger self-feeding rotary machine; 
first reasonable cash offer considered. BOND PRESS, Hartford, Conn. 





FOR SALE — Two standard automatic high-speed job-presses in first- 

class condition and running regularly; no reasonable offer refused ; 
reason for sale, work necessitates cylinder equipment. THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 41 Park row, New York city. 


SMALL PHOTOENGRAVING OUTFIT: 14 by 14 camera with half- 
tone attachments, lens, router, saw, lamps, printing-frame, chemicals, 
etc.; $300 takes complete outfit. THE PRINT SHOP, Madison, Wis. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — John Thomson presses: two 13 by 19, three 10 by 15; 
good condition; can be seen running; sacrifice. FRANK F. 
LISIECKI, 9 Murray st., New York city. 


FOR SALE — Well-equipped and modern country newspaper and job 
plant; good field for all-round printer-publisher hustler. THE 
EDGEFIELD CHRONICLE, Edgefield, S. C. 


FOR SALE — Three Optimus presses, Nos. 2, 5 and 9, respectively; all 
modern machines and like new; prices low and terms to suit. WM. L. 
PACKARD, Geneva, N. Y 


TWO-COLOR HARRIS for sale; completely overhauled and rebuilt; in 
absolutely first-class condition. P. O. Box 148, Lehighton, Pa. 























FOR SALE — A-1 print-shop and brick building in Cleveland; investi- 


gate. GEO. J. SNYDER, 6905 Superior av., Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — 74-inch Miehle press with Dexter pile-feeder, five years 
old. BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago. 


ONE GOLDING & CO. Pearl job-press for sale cheap. A. M. NEWMAN, 
25 N. 16th st., Richmond, Indiana. 











HELP WANTED. 
All-round Men. 
WANTED — Young, experienced all-round printer; married; fair sal- 


ary and good future to right man. Write THE OBSERVER, Corning, 
Cal. 











Bindery. 
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WANTED — Two experienced stampers in one of Chicago’s largest 
edition binderies; nen-union; do not answer unless you are a first- 
class man; highest wages, steady work to competent men. O 918. 





WANTED —Juengst complete binder operator; will pay fine salary to 
one who is extra good operator with undoubted references; prefer 
one who can run cutting-machine. O 951 





Composing-Room. 





WE WANT compositors for job, catalogue make-up and stone work on 

_ account of taking on large additional contracts; permanent positions 
with no layoffs to competent men; non-union men only; we have been 
non-union for over ten years; $37.50 per week to start; more for espe- 
cially good men, with bonus for product; 50-hour week. R. R. DON- 
NELLEY & SONS CO., 731 Plymouth et., Chicago. 





WANTED — Working foreman in first-class medium-size shop with pony 

cylinder, three platens, monotype, Miller feeder, new equipment and 
modern bookbindery; will lease mechanical end or sell stock in corpo- 
ration to right man; must be union; good salary, brilliant future. O 934. 





WANTED — Competent combination monotype operator familiar with 
tabular and railway composition; union or non-union. POWERS- 
TYSON PRINTING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





WANTED — Linotype machinist-operator; we are installing new Model 
14 Mergenthaler; union shop; good proposition to right party. Write 
or address CASLON PRESS, Toledo, Ohio. 





WANTED — First-class linotype operators for night work in large pub- 
lication plant in Wisconsin; steady work; highest pay; no labor 
trouble. O 916. 


WANTED — Linotype operator; steady job; 
FLINT PRINTING CO., Flint, Mich. 





48-hour week. THE 





Engraver. 





ENGRAVERS on medallion and heraldic embossing steel dies, one expe- 

rienced in fine foreign label house on label dies cutting and printing 
in one operation; steady employment. Please send samples. R. M. 
KRAUSE, 230 West 17th st., New York city. 





Managers and Superintendents. 





FOREMAN-SUPERINTENDENT — Excellent opening in growing busi- 

ness with new equipment for active young printer with thorough 
practical knowledge of high-grade job, catalogue and commercial work ; 
should be an able executive and estimator with understanding of modern 
print-shop cost systems. O 964. 





Pressroom. 





WANTED — Operators for Kidder flat-bed roll-printing presses; must 

be men who can coéperate and boost production; an excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement to the right men; no labor trouble, open shop. 
If you are in search of a job where you can grow with the company, 
address O 938. 





WANTED — Pressroom foreman; must be first-class man able to take 
full charge of pressroom of flat-bed presses in large plant out of city; 
exceptional opportunity. When answering, give references. O 909. 





A DESIRABLE SITUATION awaits a thorough pressman to take charge 
of and keep two cylinders and five jobbers running —two jobbers 
equipped with feeders; American preferred; union office. O 955. 





WANTED — One lithograph offset pressman, one commercial transferer, 
two job-compositors; steady work and good wages for competent 
men; open shop. O 962. 





Proofroom. 





WANTED: PROOFREADERS — Several especially competent men on 
catalogue work; permanent positions. Write and get our proposition. 
R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., 731 Plymouth ct., Chicago, Ill. 





Salesmen. 
SALESMAN — Here is an exceptional opportunity for a good man call- 
ing on printing-trade, part or full time. STRATHMORE SERVICE, 
145 W. 45th street, New York city. 








WANTED — First-class blank book finisher; open shop, steady work, 


good wages. O 961. 





WANTED — Experienced type and machinery salesman who can pro- 
duce results) BUSH-KREBS COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 








PROCESS 
WORK 


—and 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 

by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 

and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 

which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 

Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 

A limited space is available for app 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published oy AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 





d adverti + for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 
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go 
INSTRUCTION. 


Mergenthalers ; 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 day course, twelve 


weeks, $80; 12 years of constant improvement; every advantage; no 
dummy keyboards; all actual linotype practice; thorough mechanical 
instruction; keyboards free. Call, writee EMPIRE MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 133 East 16th st., New York city. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


REPRESENTATION in the new Czecho-Slovakia Republic; experienced 

printer offers services to American manufacturers of type and all 
kinds of printing, lithographing and binding machinery; also for all 
accessories of the graphic art industry. Address, indicating condition, 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Bindery. 


LOOSE LEAF EXECUTIVE, with a national reputation, now managing 

one of the largest institutions in the country, desires to make a 
change ; would be willing to connect with a small concern provided 
capital is ample to allow expansion. O 957. 
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WANTED — Juengst gathering and stitching machine; give size, style, 

age, condition, where located. Can it be shown running? If your 
machine is not being used full time you can readily dispose of it for 
cash to us at a fair prices WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dear- 


born st., Chicago. 





WANTED — One two-color cylinder press, one single cylinder press, one 
two-sided double cylinder press; must all be 65 inches; also one quad 
folder for 62-inch sheet. O 963. 


WANTED — To buy a ruling-machine either single or double beam. 
Address, giving full particulars as to make, ete. THE RECORD 
PRINTING CO., Rock Hill, S. C 


WANTED — A secondhand Smythe casing-in machine in good working 
order for immediate delivery; name lowest spot cash price. W. B. 


CONKEY CO., Hammond, Ind. 











WANT used gas linotype pots. If you have replaced any with electric 
pots and they are in good condition, you can turn them into money 

by addressing O 948. 

WANTED — 43 by 56 press for newspaper; minimum speed, 1,500; 
Miehle preferred; state price and years used. DEMOCRAT, Wood- 

bury, N. J 








BINDERY FOREMAN with thorough business experience, good execu- 
tive, good systematizer, first-class mechanic, wants position; wages 
about $45. O 950. 


BOOKBINDER, first-class finisher, stamper, forwarder and marbler, 
wants work; union man; blank books, rebinding and loose leaf. 


O 763. 








Composing- -Room. 





MONOTYPE COMBINATION OPERATOR will be open for ‘position 

October 15; 6 years’ experience; union; anywhere, but permanent 
location in Western city preferred. B. H. C., Box 177, Old Point Com- 
fort, Va. 


WANTED — 15 by 18 single-color Harris presses; Miehle presses in all 
sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





WANTED for cash, Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal st., Chicago. 


WILL PURCHASE a small photoengraving plant consisting of two 
cameras and necessary equipment. O 949. 








WANTED — 100 Binder’s pressboards, nickel plated, brass, zine or alumi- 
num bound, size about 19 by 26. O 946. 





WANTED — Three-roller ink-mills and color-mixers. 335-431 S. Dear- 


born st., Chicago. 











HIGH-CLASS COMPOSITOR, experienced in the better class of com- 
mercial, catalogue and advertising typography, desires change; 


union. O 95 





Managers and Superintendents. 


GENERAL MANAGER of printing and loose-leaf factory desires to 

make a change; present position paying $6,000; desire the most 
responsible position in existence; opportunity to show results desired ; 
salary to be arranged accordingly. O 959. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN would like to connect with firm 
doing high-grade work; thoroughly experienced in catalogue and 

commercial work and advertising literature; good handler of men; union. 

O 958. 

SUPERINTENDENT would like to connect with a medium-sized plant 
doing good work; have wide experience as executive and buyer of 

paper; sober, reliable, married. O 960 


SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN — High-grade man would like to con- 
nect with firm doing high-grade work; at present employed in that 

















capacity, but desire change. O 810. 
SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER — Experienced executive, prac- 
tical man, with business training; will be at liberty Sept. 15. o 854. 





Office. 


PRINTER-MANAGER, practical in every branch, a strong executive, a 

trained and successful salesman and expert estimator; familiar with 
modern office methods, knows paper sand the paper market, wants to 
change; now at the head of a large Eastern concern doing a business 
of $500,000 per year, with profits of over $60,000; wants connection with 
first-class house, location immaterial. O 943. 








CIRCULATION MANAGER desires to make a change; 12 years’ cir- 

culation experience, 7 years with present employer ; understands hand- 
ling solicitors and carriers; especially good on premium circulation; at 
the present time circulation manager on a daily in Kentucky town of 
25,000 population. O 952. 





Pressroom. 





FIRST-CLASS cylinder and Kelly pressman, experienced on the better 
class of book and commercial work, desires to make a change; at 
present in charge of a medium-sized pressroom; union. O 830. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll-feed bed and platen 
presses, of any size or type, with or without special attachments; also 

Kidder one or two color roll-product rotary wrapping-paper presses. 

GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 


CARVER PRESS WANTED — Stationery steel-die press wanted; will 

pay same cash price that you were obliged to pay before making use 
of the machine; Carver new style, of course in first-class condition. 
R. M. KRAUSE, 230 West 17th st., New York city. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 
PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 
plete “ layout ’— new design each month. Write today for free samples 
and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 


Brass Type Founders. 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar-Pads. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar-pads for 1920; now ready for ship- 


ment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads guaranteed perfect ; 
write for sample-books and prices. 


Carbon Black. 














CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 
Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 











Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 536-538 
S. Clark st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 








Counting-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 





Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 8 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Hot-Die Embossing. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job-press; prices, $40 to $90. 





























R.R.B. 


PADDIN 
GLUE 


For Strength, Flexibility, Whiteness 
and General Satisfaction. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street NEW YORK 














Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 




















October, 1919 


Job Printing-Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Golding and Pearl. 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Numbering- Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Paper-Cutters. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

















Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 





Perforating-machines of 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., 
delpia, Pa. 





Wayne Junction, Phila- 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





THE INLAND PRINTER gI 


Stereoty ping Outfits. 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on special 

matrix boards. The easiest of all stereotvping processes. Catalogue on 

receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 








Tags. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS TAGS, both blank and printed, numbered, wired, 

strung or equipped with special slots, holes, etc., when required. We 
do not solicit business from your customers but from you. You take the 
order, we make and print the tags for you. By specializing in the pro- 
duction of printed tags for every business, we can execute orders cheaper 
than you could produce the same work. Send for particulars regarding 
our plan, then look about you and get the tag business of your town. 
There is a generous profit in this for any printer who is a salesman, and 
the Denney plan requires no outlay and no investment for equipment. 
Write uss DENNEY TAG CO., West Chester, Pa. 








Typecasters. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 West Erie street, 
Manufacturers Thompson type, lead, slug and rule caster. 


Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av. ; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. 
Congress st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 
4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway ; 
San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 
Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 





Chicago. 











BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supples. Houses at — Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 18th st., Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-1538 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Mortimer st., Rochester, N. Y. 











WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. "High, Boston, ieee. 
Established 1850. 





Printers’ Supplies. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — ‘See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Punching-Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching- 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Big values. 








Roughing-Machines. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. _ 





THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed 
foundry type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue 
on request. Old type taken in exchange if desired. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 


EMPIRE WOOD & METAL TYPE WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dela- 
van, N. Y. 








Wire-Stitchers. 


F, P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, 4 to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

















EVERY PRINTER 


Should be alive to the possibilities 
of the beautiful new 


STEEL PROCESS ENGRAVING 


The picture of General Pershin}, 
which appeared in the September 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
is an example of this process. 


Send for our booklet on steelplate illustrating, and samples 
with trade price-list. 


Genry Caylor, dr., & Ca. 


STEEL PROCESS ENGRAVERS 
143 North Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 























EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


TRADE MARK 


Complete Outfit from $125.00 up. Embossing C 


Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark 


(THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP. 


Aug. 10th 1915 
Aug. 15th 1916 


251 William Street 


The art of producing embossed or engraved effects with- 
out the use of dies or plates, as fast as ordinary printing. 


d, $2.25 per lb. 





EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


























Manufacturers 


of Printing 
Machinery 
and Supplies 





Sell 


in Great Britain! 


This long-established printers’ supply house, main- 
taining extensive showrooms and operating an 
efficient selling organization, seeks the agencies 
for American-made machinery, equipment and 
supplies essential or advantageous to the printing, 
box-making, and allied trades. 





We Can Guarantee Excellent 
Business For Good Products 


agencies in a profitable and satisfactory 





British printers, handicapped for over 


four years by the restrictions forced by manner, as outlined above, we can offer 

the war, anxiously await the opportu- manufacturers the advantages of our 

nity to install items of American-made good-will, developed by years of careful 

equipment of recognized merit. and conscientious service in behalf of 
our trade. 


As one of their leading engineers, sup- 
ply houses, and manufacturers of 
printers’ rollers and printing-inks, we 
are daily asked to fill the gap between 
them and the American manufacturer. 


An association with this reliable house, 
therefore, should prove an asset for any 
manufacturer. Let us know what you 
have; we will give you our opinion of 
the possibilities for building up a trade 
In addition to our facilities for handling with it in Great Britain. 


WALKER BROS. 


(Usher-Walker, Ltd.) 






Main Offices and Showrooms, 33 Bouverie 


Engineers and Dealers in Machinery and Sundries 
St., Fleet St., London (E. C. 4), England 


for the Printing, Box-Making and Allied Trades 

















Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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WATERMARKED 


wene@l\HE entire paper world will tell you that 
GC amw 

“| LHOWARD BOND’S pure white color is match- 
less, regardless of grade or price. The water 
which is used in producing this wonderfully 
brilliant sheet of paper is drawn from an underground 
natural reservoir that covers an area of seventy-four 
acres that surrounds the Howard Mills. The same 
clear, cold water that is used in the manufacture of 
HOWARD BOND also quenches the thirst of ten thou- 
sand citizens of Urbana, Ohio, without the slightest 
filtration, owing to its absolute purity. 





M y 
Yee POX © 
Epa Sa SS 


We urge you to adopt it for your entire office requirements, and, 
after doing so, we are positive your opinion regarding the quality of 
Howarp Bonp will correspond with the million of other users that 
for color, strength and cleanliness Howarp Bonp is a paper that will 
establish perpetual business friendships. 


Compare for Brilliant Color—Compare for Wonderful 
Strength—and you will Specify It. 


Complete line of WHITE and COLORS ready for immediate distribution always. 
SAMPLE BOOK sent upon request. 


Manufactured by 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 
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How Progressive Printers 






are using this book 2 2 








contains the sehen ofsome of y our most vexing composing room i ee 


LOMPOSING ROOM MANAGEMENT is proving its 
' worth asa valuable reference book to progressive printers. 
It sets forth the actual report of an exhaustive investigation 
of a real shop and contains the full betterment program 
on detail. Itis aang! that many porn: suggestions are 


and these merit your close i investigation for possible adoption. Carefully con- 


sidered this book can be made to pay worthwhile dividends on the investment. 








Flere are the names of a few recent buyers 








Joun K. Fircn, New York 
Hersuey Inpusrriat Scuoo., 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 
Omana Printinc Co., Omaha, Nebraska 
Tue Epwarps Company, Youngstown, Ohio 
Tue SmitH-Brooks Printinc Co., 
Denver, Colorado 
A. A, Parysk1, Toledo, Ohio 
Levey Broruers & Co., Indianapolis, Indiana 
Desautniers & Co., Moline, Illinois 
Sunset Pus.isuinG Co., San Francisco 
Tue ApvocaTE Printinc Co., Newark, Ohio 
Lecouver Press Co., New York City 
FarnuaM Printinc & Srationery Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Boston TypoTHETae, Boston, Massachusetts 
Frep L. Kimsaut Co., Waterloo, Iowa 
Jounstone Printinc Co., Dallas, Texas 
Essex Press, Newark, New Jersey 
H. L. Buren, Jersey City, New Jersey 
K-B Printinc Co.,Omaha, Nebraska 
Marratuck Press, Waterbury, Connecticut 
Kimpai-Storer Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Sowers Printinc Co., Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
Kenrietp-Leacu Co., Chicago 
Poote Brotuers, Chicago 
G. Porrras, Quebec, Canada 
Farmers Apvocate, Winnipeg, Canada 
Neety Printine Co., Chicago 


Sreec Printinc & PusuisuinG Co., 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
THe Evenine Buttetin, Philadelphia 
Rees Printinc Co., Omaha, Nebraska 
Stnciair & VaLentINeE, New York City 
MERGENTHALER Linotyre Co., New York City 
Business Systems, Ltp., Toronto, Canada 
Rivcety-Winc-Tipwe tt Co., Augusta, Georgia 
Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brarnarp Co., 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Hono.utu Srar-Butvetin, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Tue Stone Printinc Co., Roanoke, Virginia 
Harvarpb University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Srocxton Recorp, Stockton, California 
Buxton & SKINNER PrintinG Co., 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Leaver Press, East Palestine, Ohio 
J. C. Ey Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Ben Jounson Co., Lrp., Micklegate, York, Eng. 
Barnarp & Mitter, Chicago 
E. L. Hitpretu & Co., Brattleboro, Vermont 
Jackson-REMLINGER PrintinG Co., Pittsburgh 
Tue Fiorina Times-Union, Jacksonville, Florida 
Mernuopist Book & Pusuisuinc House, 
Toronto, Canada 
Barnuart Brotuers & Sprnpter, Dallas, Texas 
OsseRVER PrintinG House, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
American Type Founpers Co., Chicago 





Perry & Extiorr Company, Lynn, Massachusetts 


Tue Joun Crerar Liprary, Chicago 


Sr. Paut PUsuic Lipra ry, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Los AnceLes Examiner, Los Angeles 
Soutuam Press, Liuitep, Montreal, Canada 
New York Pvustic Liprary, New York City 
Derroir Pusiic Lisrary, Detroit, Michigan 
Baker Printinc Co., Newark, New Jersey 
Imprimerie G. Detmas, Bordeaux, France 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 
Eaton & Gertincer, New York City 
Wynkoop, HaLtenBeck, Crawrorp Co., 

New York City 
Union Bank Note Co., Kansas City, Missouri 
Frankiin Printine Co., Philadelphia 
TECHNICAL Press, 

Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 
Security Biank Book Co., St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Superior Printinc Co., Akron, Ohio 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Tue Curonicce, Halifax, Canada 
Rocers & Hatt, Chicago 
SUPERINTENDENT S7aATE Print1nG, Augusta, Maine 
Lanston Monotyre Company, Philadelphia 
Meyer Press, Appleton, Wisconsin 
H. & J. Pittans & Witson, Edinburgh, England 
G. H. Guy & Co., Auckland, New Zealand 
LerrerGIeTerRt “AMSTERDAM,” 

Java, Dutch East Indies 






























May we send you this book 0 /ook over tor ten days? Simply write your name and address on 


the margin and mail today. The book will go to you by return mail with full privilege of 


free examination for ten days. If you find you can get value out of it, O. K. the bill for $10.00 


payable in thirty days, otherwise return the book and you are under no obligation. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


eAddress DoRR KiMBALL 2@ 911 Tulare Ave., Berkeley, Calitornia 
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TEST No. 6—WITH THE COST SYSTEM 


ITH a price per ream no higher than 
the price per ton for other papers of 
this class, BASIC BOND is obviously 
interesting to the printer with a cost system. 
peas To the printer without a cost system it should 


BALTIMORE require no selling argument other than its price. 


BOSTON CHICAGO ee ° 
netRort But this is the day of cost accounting. Last cost, 


BIRMINGHAM rather than first cost, is the criterion. BASIC 
ATLANTA : 
RICHMOND, VA. BOND represents constructive economy, first, 


NEW YORK > x 
cceaienins last and always. Its price, though low, includes 


DENVER a reasonable profit on production and distribu- 
(Peters Paper Co. Division) 


INDIANAPOLIS tion. There are no extras. 


(Indiana PaperCo. Division) 





BRANCHES 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI OHIO 











Offices in all Principal Cities 
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A Plan to 
Increase 
the Sale 


ot Your 
Goods 
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Yeutil te surprised at the re: 
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one . 
come you $e 4 fink? of taare: 


Priove. 


(Kone met adérwes) 





Then quote him a price. Chances are he’ll 
order a thousand or two. 


Now you may ask, “Where am I to get 
this circular or folder to show him?” 

That is where we come in. 

Our new Printers’ Dummy Service, in con- 
nection with Hammermill Cover, places at 
your command a wide assortment of handsome, 
attractively illustrated dummies,in color. Each 
is accompanied by a snappy, straight-to-the- 
point piece of copy. 

Each dummy and the copy.for it are mounted 


seenas bees 
sniy tee gis te mele 


4 Sine ne Stineursdieue i teseriptioo ane 
ents wappiied for neenpeper 3 2 Lantretice.i 


We Furnish the Idea 
That Gets You the Order 


When you go into the store of the shoe merchant, 
the bookseller, the haberdasher, the hardware dealer, 
don’t ask him if he needs any printing. 

He does need printing. He needs direct-by-mail 
advertising, to help him sell his goods. 

He may not know it, however. In order that he 
may know it, show him the printing he needs. Lay 
on his desk before him the circular or folder that will 
advertise his goods and sell them for him. 























in a separate portfolio. When you go to call 
on the haberdasher, you need carry along only 
the dummy and copy you intend to show him. 
Open up the portfolio, show him the dummy, 
read the copy to him—and get his business. 
Bear this in mind—that these dummies will 
not only get business from men of experience 
in direct-by-mail advertising—they will also 
create new business; they will get orders for you 
from merchants who have never used direct- 
by-mail advertising, because they didn’t know 
how—they lacked ideas, illustrations, copy. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 











For Booklets, Folders, Circulars, Broadsides, Catalogs and all Direct-by-Mail Advertising 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





This service is exclusively for printers. It 
includes the furnishing of electrotypes to the 
printer at cost. It is supplemented by other 
valuable selling helps for Hammermill Cover 
—regular and pocket size Sample Books, En- 
velope Enclosure Cards, Color Proofs, and 
our 9 x 12 Demonstration Sample Book, 
showing every weight and finish, and giving 
detailed information that is valuable alike to 
Printers and Advertisers. 


We are not only offering this Special Ser- 
vice to printers, to help them get new custom- 
ers—we are sending customers to them, by 
using full-page advertisements in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, with its 2,000,000 national 
circulation, telling the retail merchant about 
this free Hammermill Service for his direct- 
by-mail advertising, AND ADVISING 
HIM TO TALK WITH HIS PRINTER 
ABOUT IT. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 



























































Write us for full information re- 
garding this service, including our 
plan by which we avoid duplica- 
tion of dummies to printers in the 
same city. 




















As Standard as Hammermill Bond 





BRMIg l 


For Booklets, Folders, Circulars, Broadsides, Catalogs and all Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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Printing Papers 
Printing the Top Sheet 


Printing paper is paper that 
is to have pictures and letters 
printed on its surface from lead 
type faces and zinc and copper 
plates. 


In this it differs from writing 
paper, which is made for pencil, 
pen, and typewriter; and from 
wrapping paper, carbon paper, 
tissue paper, etc. 

These facts are stated rather 
simply, but we wish to make 
one point very clear. 


A printing paper that will 
not print is as useless as blot- 
ting paper with two slick sides, 
or as carbon paper would be 
for towels. 


The question to ask about 
printing paper is, “How wiil 
it print?” 


We put the answer to that 
question in every case of 
Warren’s Standard Printing 
Paper that leaves our mills. 
The Top Sheet in every case 
of our blank paper is not a 
blank. It is printed. We run 
it through the press in our test- 
ing room and we print each 


paper with the kind of engrav- 
ings that paper is made to be 
used with. 

What the road test is to the 
automobile, or the trial trip to 
a battleship, the Warren Top 
Sheet Idea is to good printing. 

That Top Sheet says, “This 
paper was made to print and 
here is how well it prints, and 
there are five hundred other 
sheets to every ream in this 
case that will print in exactly 
the same way.” 

Other evidence of the stand- 
ardized printing quality of 
Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers is found in Warren’s 
Paper Buyers Guide. This is 
a large book devoting several 
pages to each of the Warren 
Standard Printing Papers. It 
is a valuable, useful book on 
good printing, and may be seen 
in the public libraries of the 
larger cities, in the offices of the 
Typothetae and Printers Boards 
of Trade and also is in the 
offices of all paper merchants 
who sell Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers. 


S.D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Better Paper 


Better Printing 



































Your Printer knows the 
value of Systems Bond 


You will find that most printers prefer to bid on and 


work with a paper like Systems, standardized and uniform in 
quality, watermarked and backed by a manufacturing organization 
that itself carries through every step in the paper making process. 
Printers likewise prefer to work with a loft-dried rag-content 
bond, for such better quality means greater satisfaction to the 
customer. And they know that a paper like Systems gives better 
service, is more pleasant to eye and touch, has crispness, tough- 
ness, endurance all built in. 


HEN you talk to your printer about your letterheads and 


Systems fillsthe need forastand- letterheads. He can also ob- 


ardized bond paper of better 
quality. It does so at a price 
that makes it compete with 
papers of inferior quality. Firms 
of standing can hardly afford to 
use paper of inferior quality, 
and they need not afford one 
higher in price. 

Ask your printer to use 
Systems on your next order of 


tain for you our book “The 
Modern Manufacture of Writ- 
ing Paper,” interesting and valu- 
able to the paper buyer. 

Systems Bond is the standard bearer 
of a comprehensive group of papers— 
a grade for every Bond and Ledger 
need —all produced under the same 
advantageous conditions- and includ- 
ing the well known Pilgrim, Trans- 
cript, Atlantic and Manifest marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


SYSTEMS BOND 


* The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 
lt 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Mame 


+ 




















“This advertisement occupied a full page space 
in the Saturday Evening Post for August 23rd 
and in Collier’s for September 13th. You can 
see how well the printer has been linked up 


with the tremendous consumer circulation of 
these great publications. If you don’t already 
stock Systems Bond it will pay you to get in 
touch with the nearest distributor at once.” 
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IT’S IN THE 
EDGE ana the life 


of that edge tells the 
story of a Knife 
The edge of a DOWD 
Paper-Cutting Knife is 


long lived. DOWD 
KNIVES take a keen 


edge. In the toughest 
stock they dull slowly. 


Printers who appreciate best 
tools —the most productive 


tools— like DOWD KNIVES. 


You will like them too. Specify 
DOWD KNIVES next time. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives sincelG47 
Beloit 6 Wis. 
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Superior Type Metals f Our Service 
Linotype Metal Y ‘n In our constant aim 


Intertype Metal 

Linograph Metal A to serve our cus- 
Stereotype Metal | tomers promptly, 
Combination Metal we have established 


Standard Monotype a network of ware- 


eta 
Extra Hard Monotype 4 | houses at strategic 
eta oints througho 
Autoplate Metal : a ORLFAN pt t e - 
Thompson Typecaster + : e country, giv- 
ing our service a 


Metal 
Ask for Prices. national character. 


U 
A Nation-Wide Service 


for Users of 
Great Western Superior Type Metals 


Experience, personal care and skill are embodied in every detail of manufac- 
ture of SUPERIOR Type Metals. Users are therefore assured of uniform high 
quality with a guarantee of satisfaction. 

But the best type metal in the world would be of no use if its manufacturers 
could not give service. Through our national distribution we are able to 
anticipate your needs and promptly care for them, and our map—the GREAT 
WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING STATES OF AMERICA— shows 
you how we are able to care for your interests. 

Our prices are fair and reasonable and commensurate with the quality and 
service we offer. In the final analysis, good dependable type metal and an 
efficient system for supplying the trade mean lower costs to printers and pub- 
lishers in the ultimate satisfaction derived. 























Send in atrial order and be convinced that, due to Quality, Service and 
Price, SUPERIOR Type Metals should find a place in your establishment. 


Great Western Smelting and Refining Company 


Home Office, Forty-First and Wallace Streets and Lowe Avenue 





ATLANTA 1117 Healey Bidz. NEW YORK... 1442 Woolworth Bidg. PORTLAND, ORE 29 Front St, 
CINCINNATI. .923 Union Trust Bidg. PHILADELPHIA. .1317 Widener Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO.................Speare and Folsom Sts, 
CLEVELAND. .514 Hippodrome Bidg. PITTSBURGH 510 Empire Bldg. LOS ANGELES 408 Pacific Electric Bidg. 
CHICAGO 620 W. Forty-First St. MINNEAPOLIS....710 Third Ave., N. LOUISVILLE..... Stock carried with Fireproof Storage Co, 
717 Loraine Ave, 312 Century Bidg. BOSTCN....Stock carried with Bowker Street Storage Co. 

1220 Lewis Road, NEW ORLEANS, Stock carried with Intertype Corporation, 
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The way these Charts hurry up your sales 


is wonderful 


herbow’s lype Charts 


“Everything visualized” 














Byron S. Adams 
American Lithographic Co 
Artcraft Printing Co 






Blanchard Press 

J. M. Bundscho 

The Caxton Co 

Cole & Wickham Co 

A. Colish 

The Commonwealth Press 
A. E. Dittrich, Ltd. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co 
Geo. H. Ellis Co 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc. 
The Faithorn Co 

The Franklin Press 
William Green 

The Holmes Press 












The Wilson H. Lee Co 
Levey Printing Co 

The Maqua Co 
Munroe & Southworth 
National Capital Press 
Omaha Printing Co 
Ormiston-Dick Co 

The Osborne Co 

Poole Bros. 
Redfield-Kendrick-Odell Co 
The Rees Printing Co 
Rogers & Co 

Toby Rubovits 













Saturday Night Press, Inc. 
Speaker-Hines Printing Co 
Tri-Arts Press 
Typographic Service Co 
Bert L. White Co 
















Atlantic Litho. & Printing Co 


Jackson-Remlinger Printing Co 
New Haven, Conn. 

Indianapolis 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


William Edwin Rudge, Inc. 


Some of the printers 
using these Charts 


Washington, D. C. 


New York 
Cleveland 
New York 
New York 

Chicago 
Cleveland 


Minneapolis 


New York 


Worcester, Mass. 


New York 
Chicago 
Boston 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Detroit 
New York 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


Washington, D.C. 


Omaha 
Pittsburg 


Newark, N. J. 


Chicago 
New York 
Omaha 
New York 
Chicago 
New York 
Detroit 
Detroit 
New York 
New York 
Chicago 


Write me today for 
Prospectus and full details 








“TUN half an hour’s talk with a customer I can 


often settle the important typographical 
details of a piece of printing that would ordi- 


narily take days and days of talk and experiment- 


al composition — simply by using these Charts 


with him,’ says William Edwin Rudge, the 


well-known New York printer, who has used 


Sherbow’s Type Charts for two years. 


‘“T meet his questions about ‘how it will look 


in type’ by actually showing him on these 
Charts how it will look. We can both see our 


various type ideas visualized right before us on 


some one of these many Charts. 


The time 


spent in selling is wonderfully shortened. 


Argument and misunderstanding are avoided.”’ 


The art director of the American 
Lithographic Company has the 
same experience of how these 
Charts hurry up sales and save 
dilly-dallying on the part of 
buyers. 

He says, ‘‘I keep the Charts 
in my own office, so that type 
layouts, type faces and spac- 
ings, as well as leading, can be 
demonstrated to a client at a 
moment’s notice.’’ 

These Charts are a wonder- 
ful help at the selling end—and 


the layout men and composi- 
tors like them because they 
can go ahead without worry or 
guess-work—knowing toa hair 
just what the buyer wants. 
Please understand that Sher- 
bow’s Type Charts are not at 
all like type specimen books. 
Get that idea out of your 
head. The Charts are combi- 
nations of typography, (1208 
combinations), covering type 
problems constantly met in all 
kinds of advertising matter. 
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BENJAMIN SHERBOW, 50 Union Square, New York 
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“Rosenberg Process” 


Tympan Papers 


Give Cleaner Impressions with 


a Minimum of Make - Ready 


AVING time on make ready, and securing sharp impressions 
S are the two great things your press foreman has to strive for. 
With Cromwell Traveling, Shifting and Cylinder Tympan 
Papers, his draw sheets are always tight— no swelling—-and 
they need not be oiled. The “Rosenberg Process” makes them 
moisture-proof, protecting the packing against dampness. 


You can turn a rush job quicker with Cromwell Tympan 
Papers because they resist offset, enabling you to back up 
reasonably wet sheets. Quick delivery is often your best 
selling argument. 


Cromwell papers will take more impressions without re- 
placing, and they never rot. 


We especially recommend Cromwell Tympan Papers for 
trade journal and magazine printers where long runs are 
necessary without interruptions. It is ideal for book work and 
the highest grade of printing. Job printers will find it an ex- 
cellent tympan paper for printing bond, linen and covers. 


Wecarry Cromwell Tympan Papers in stock ready for quick 
shipment in rolls from 36 to 66 inches wide. Order today 
and secure the perfection and economy in printing that 
Cromwell Tympan Papers give. 


Samples sent on request 


The Cromwell Paper Co. 
Department I. P. 3623-3637 Jasper Place, Chicago 


~ 
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OW MANY FOLDING MACHINES 
have you from which you secure the maximum 
production per day, based on their capacity ? 
| You have just as many as are equipped with 


THE fyjcCain Automatic Feeder | 


for it is impossible to operate high-speed Cleveland, 
Brown, Dexter, Hall and Anderson folding machines 
at capacity if dependent upon hand feeding. 





The gain in production by the use of this feeder is more 
than profit, for there is the saving in labor in addition. 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago | 






















The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


ee 
BROS. & CO 


eee ESTABLISHED 1875 cee 









5I2 SHERMAN ST. 
PITT INT 















PARSONS HANDBOOK 
of LETTER-HEADINGS 


By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 
Editor Graphic Arts 


This book tells all about the tech- 
nique of a letter-head; what is the 
correct style and proper type to 
use on all occasions. A valuable 
addition to the library of any 
printer or lithoZrapher. Beauti- 
fully lithographed on Parsons Old 
Hampden Bond. Only a limited 
number of copies left. 


Sent free upon request to Printers and Lithop- 
raphers in the U.S.A. Other countries 
50 Cents per copy. 





S 
PARSONS PAPER CO. hr 
Holyoke, Mass. s 
x <¢ 
Parsons Papers Are Standard—Look © a 
for the Trade Mark. one” 





























Job Sticks 


are unrivaled for accuracy, 
convenience and durability. 
Adjust instantly to picas 
or nonpareils. Most eco- 
nomical in the Long Run. 


Sold by representative dealers 
everywhere. 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago 
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Curtis Publishing Co. 


Chose 


The MonitorSystem 


When master printers, such as the Curtis Company, 
Crowell Publishing Company, the New York American, 
New Orleans Picayune, Philadelphia Public Ledger 
and many large job plants invest in the same kind of 
equipment there’s a reason. When they installed the 
Monitor System of speed control there were several 


reasons: cel 
OnS: Instantaneous Control Precision 


Simplicity Safety Economy 


‘Just Press a Button’ 


For the big sextuple rotary or the smallest job press, 
A. C. or D. C., there is a Monitor automatic control 
which just suits. Let us help you select the proper 


Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For General Jobwork 


N® 12345 
Facsimile Impression 
Size 1'x15 inches. 


New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and witha Ca- 
pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 


type for your plant. Ask for details. 


MonitorController 
— Com pany Philadelphia 


Buffalo Cincinnati 


D i ° ° i 
el Baltimore, Md. bane 


Minneapolis 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices 





Style K 
In stock and for sale by all branches - 
ofthe American Type Founders Co. 1 2 3 4 5 6 


and all Type Founders, 









































ADvemr CE 
Electric Glue Heaters 


Do you know 


you can heat 
your glue with 
ELECTRICITY 
cheaper than 





A Pressroom Asset 


Oak Leaf Overlay Outfit 


AK LEAF OVERLAY PAPER is 
ss simple to operate, can be used by any 
Pressman and will improve even the 
best halftone printing. Used in the largest 
Printing and Publishing plants in America. 





with gas or 


steam ? 


Let us tell you about our complete line 


which most large binders are using and 
Process of manufacture amalgamated with 
that of M-B Overlay Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada, January 15, 1919 
Process patente 


find a profitable investment. 





Complete information on request to 


The Advance Machinery Co. 


VAN WERT, OHIO 





Write today for prices and full particulars 
A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GOLD INK 


SO BRILLIANT 
THAT IT 
REFLECTS THE VERY 
METAL ITSELF 


Sold by 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


154 West 18th Street 536 So. Clark Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















CATALOGUE 
BINDER 
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Requires No More Binding Space 
Than That Allowed in Sewed Books 


In fact, with this binder sewed catalogues may he readily changed 
into loose-leaf catalogues. No posts, no rings, no metals on 
cover, flexible leather, and in every way just like a bound book. 


Catalogues May Be Kept Up to Date 
by removing obsolete pages and inserting new pages to take their places. 
Leaves can be replaced at any part of the volume without removing 
the top leaves. 

Made in various sizes and capacities, in both flexible and stiff bindings. 
We make ledgers, price books and binders for use in the office and factory. 
Printers introducing this line to their customers will reap 
the rewards attendant upon service. Particulars, prices, 
etc., on request to 


SIEBER PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


329 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 

















We Mail Out Weekly 
Samples and Lists of 


BARGAINS 
PAPER 


If You Are Not Receiving 
Our Weekly Bargain Lists 
and Samples, a Postal 
Card Will Put You On 
Our Mailing List 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, New York and Cincinnati 
Purchase Office: Holyoke, Mass. 























NOW READY 
A NEW LINE OF 
BOND BLANKS 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


STOCK CERTIFICATES 
MORTGAGE NOTES, BONDS 


BOUND AND LOOSE-LEAF 
CORPORATION RECORD BOOKS 


QUALITY ART BLOTTERS 
CALENDAR-CARDS 
MAILING-CARDS 
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Lithographic or Letter 
Press—Black or Colors— 
You are assured of de- 
pendable quality inks if 
the label on the can reads 


Berger €? Wirth 


INCORPORATE 
= 








i 


2 OVER 95 YEARS 


TRACE MARK 






Ink MAKERS FOR 

































Print a Seven-Column Paper 
On a 6-col. Press (either 2 or 4 pages) 


Economy Chases 
Enable You to Do It 


Publishers can save the expense of a new 
press by installing Economy Chases 


PAPER MUST BE CONSERVED. §5-cent 
paper is in prospect. ECONOMY CHASES 
used on Duplex or Comet presses WILL SAVE 
5 TO 15 PER CENT of paper consumption. 
Economy Chases will enable you to run 8-col. 





pages—cols. 12 or 1244 ems—on your Duplex 
or Comet press. If you operate a flat-bed web 
press you can not afford to be without them. 
No material change in press required. 


50 per cent of time locking and unlocking forms 
saved by using Economy Chases. Forms abso- 
lutely safe when locked. 





Let us “Show You.”’ 





ECONOMY CHASE COMPANY 
453 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 
Shipments from New York or San Francisco. 

















(Catalog 
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DEXTERS 
eS /7:\ 
COVERS 
Simulating Fine Leather 
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LEVANT COVER PAPER carries an appeal 
of fine leather. It closely simulates choice 
Levant leather in finish and texture, and is a 
thoroughly practical, businesslike proposition. 


IT is more practical than leather for business 
purposes, and adds prestige to the printed 
matter it may be used to beautify. The beauty 
of the stock itself makes elaborate decoration 
unnecessary — saving expensive printing. 


Send today for sample-book, and ‘ Xtra,” 
Dexter’s unusual house-organ. 





INOIAN BRANO 


Vashuc 
For Labels 
and Poster Stamps 


INDIAN BRAND is especially adapted to high- 
grade printing and colorwork and _ first-class 
results can be obtained from its 
use by any competent printer. 





This Nashua product does not 
curl in the presses nor does it 
stick before it has been properly 
moistened. 








C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


Windsor Locks, Connecticut 








The careful selection of the stock and formula- 
tion of the adhesive, together with the long 
experience of the makers, has made Indian Brand 
an ideal gummed paper for printers. 


Write today for sample sheets. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co. 


Nashua, New Hampshire 
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i “INKS ... REQUIRED 
DELIVERED .. Asus WHEN .. DESIRED” 


The Queen City Printing Ink co. 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CILY MINNEAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
DETROIT * DALLAS ST. PAUL 
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lobetypes’are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee] Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 
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Quick-Setting Half-Tone Black 


An Ideal Ink for 
DE LUXE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


What does it profit one to spend so much money for paper and skimp on the ink? 
The least expense after all in high-grade printing is the ink. 
Without good ink there is no good printing. 


Half-tone printing requires an ink with the greatest covering power, that will preserve the 
finest half-tone dots sharp while given the deepest density in the shadows. 


This is what our HALF-TONE BLACK does. A single trial will convince. Write to 
our nearest office at once. 


@ Sinclair an “Valentine Co. 


INKS, PULPS, DRY COLORS, brr'vi'r's 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
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i protect your 
Books 


Whatever your book it is safe in a 
Fabrikoid binding. Safe not only 
from rain but from ink, glue, paste, 
soiled hands and stains of practically 
every kind. There is lasting beauty 
as well as rugged resistance to wear in 
Du Pont Fabrikoid—the modern 
economical binding material. Impervious, washable, non-fad- 
ing, tough as can be. Scientifically developed to meet every 
book requirement both in and out of the bindery. Outlasts 
leather and outlooks it after very brief service. 





Book-Finish Fabrikoid is a special grade pre-sized for stamp- 
ing with ink and metals. It costs a trifle more but saves the 
operation of sizing in the individual bindery. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


Wilmington, Delaware Toronto, Canada 


faBRIKO! 


REGUS PAT OFF 
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Your pressroom will produce more impressions with the same 
presses, pressmen and feeders if you make up the forms by 


The Taylor Registering Projector 


and the forms will be made up easier and at less cost than by 
the old rule-of-thumb methods. 
Cut down the make-ready time by eliminating your registering troubles. 





927 Linden Avenue 





THE TAYLOR REGISTERING PROJECTOR CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 














ESTABLISHED 1876 


William C. Hart Company 


(Successors to Hart & Zugelder) Inc. 


Printers’ Rollers 


Guarantee of High-Grade Quality, Press- 
room Economy, Unequaled Service. 


Sole Agents and Distributors of 
Hart’s Flexible Glues 


New York Pittsburgh 


Rochester 

















GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, 





Service 





The Goss *‘High-Speed Straightline’ Press 

Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 
The Goss Rotary HalfTone and Color Magazine Press 
Specially Designed for Mail Order, Catalogue and Magazine Work. 

The Goss *‘Comet’’ Flat Bed Web Perfecting Press 
Trints a 4,6 or 8 Page Newspaperfrom Type Forms and Roll Paper. 

Goss Stereotype Machinery 

A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 




















Profit-Producing 
Printing Papers 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 











THE M¢SGRATH COMPANY 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 





TELEPHONE 
HARRISON 6245 


501 S. LA SALLE ST 
cnuHTrc a co 





ELECTROTYPING 


COLOR PLATES 


ENGRAVING 
PROCESS 











































N May, 1844, W. O. Hickok started to manu- 
facture Bookbinders’ Machinery. As this firm 
has been in continuous business for seventy- 
five years, we wish to thank the bookbinding 
and ruling trade for their patronage and trust 
that we may continue to have their confidence 
as in the past. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
Harrisburg, Pa., U. S.A. 


W. O. HICKOK, 3d President 
ROSS A. HICKOK, Sec. and Treas. 





The Hickok Automatic Paper-Feeder 
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“Checks are 
money” 


| 
| SABrY 


The difference will look 
smaller still 


The difference in the cost of using 
National Safety Paper instead of plain 
paper for checks is very small. 

Remind a customer of the money he 
could lose on just one altered check, and 
the difference will look smaller still. 

A check on National Safety Paper 
cannot be altered by acid, eraser or 
knife, without detection. 


Write for samples. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York City 




















Assurance 


Satisfaction and 
Profit 


follow in logical sequence 
when you use 


JONES’ Non-Curling 
GUMMED PAPER 


It permits of any class of 
printing without the diff- 
culty usually experienced 
with gummed papers which 
curl and stick together. 


Over one hundred years of experience has taught us ‘‘how’’ 


LEADERS SINCE 1811 


SAMUEL JONES & COMPANY 


McClellan St., NEWARK, N. J. 





BYRON 
WESTON CO, 
LINEN RECORD 


@ 
DEFIANCE BOND 


PERMANENCE and not price is the big factor 
all printers should consider when supplying paper 
for valuable records. 


FAMOUS BYRON WESTON PAPERS 


Defiance Bond High Grade Correspondence 
Byron Weston Linen Record . . Highest Grade Ledger 
Flexo Linen Ledger Hinged for Loose Leaf 
Waverly Ledger . . Popular Priced Ledger 
Typocount Linen Ledger . For Machine Bookkeeping 


Samples of any or all of these papers on request. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














Get Out of Your Inks 


Not merely the purchase price— 


Get that SERVICE so necessary to 
the complete satisfaction of your- 
self, your pressman, your customer 


The SERVICE QUALITY of inks with 


THIS MARK 
ON EVERY 
CAN 


FOR IT 


is what you will insist on using when SATIS- 
FACTION ALL AROUND is your keynote. 


THEY COME FROM THE FACTORY OF 


F.A. Rigler Ink Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Home of Boxer Back, the BEST 35c book ink. 
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82 Years 








Are you satisfied ? 
Why don’t you try WHITE Knives ? 











THE L.& I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


———j 
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Reduce the High Cost WANTED 


of Make-Ready 
Making the form ready in the pressroom is an M I E H LE P RESSES 


mmportent element in the cost of the job; We will purchase Miehle 0000 and 00 press or other 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. sizes, also a Miehle two-color machine; state what 
Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. you have to offer. Must be in first-class condition, 
They lower the cost of production with or without automatic feeders. State length of 

: time in use, size, shop number, etc., of press you 
have for sale and lowest cash price you will accept. 


Dinse, Page & Company Address 0-891, care of Inland Printer 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago — Tel. Harrison 7185 632 Sherman St., Chicago, Il. 
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A CARD for PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS The Robert Dick Mailer 


my oer eed seria at lo 
a pays es! a! ords ie 
largest profits and the surest pay, Comiinee the three great essentials to the publisher: 
is high-class work. Cheap printing SPEED — SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY 
invariably i is for cheap | customers—a 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, I9II. 

Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 

Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


The John B. Wiggins Co. ®**sbiishe4 Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 139,¥: Teprer St. 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO Buffalo, New York 









Appearance of Our Neat 
Cardsin Case 














PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


do not appeal to cheap customers. 
Users of a the strong- 
est, most wide-awake, most pro- 
rere. COMPANY gressive, ages tee ey =e ois 
Y 2 community. ese cards need only 
wg gps to be brought to the attentionof such 
men to make them users. Surely 
every progressive printer wants 
and desires to hold such customers. 
Here is the way. Supply them with 
these famous cards, and they will supply you with a patronage you may have sought for years. 
There is no word picture that carries an adequate idea of these cards. They must have been 
seen and used to be appreciated. You will appreciate them the instant you examine them. 
Send for a sample book today and satisfy yourself that the edges are absolutely smooth— 
mechanically perfect—even though they are detached one by one from the book or tab. 


Send today. Ask for our suggestion how to use them. 












































A Perfect Register 


; Poor Register Eliminated. 


Morgan EXPANSION Roller Trucks 


N iron wagon wheel would be 

the height of economic folly, 

if placed on an automobile. The 
modern truck for your ink roller is 
not only rubber tired, but is capa- 
ble of being expanded and con- 
tracted in keeping with the ever 
changing diameter of your roller. = 


Rollers and trucks should be of equal diameter. Bearers in forms 
are not necessary. Rollers and trucks should ROLL, not slide. The Cowan Registering Side Guide 
For All Makes of Job-Presses 







Perfect Register with 
Poor Feeding. 







Colorwork Registered to 
the Dot 







Prise, $ $3.50 











































50 per cent Longer Service. Price Soon Saved by Non-use of Throw-off, Saving Time and Paper 
Ask your Dealer or send direct to 
6552 Hollywood Boul. MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Model 30 


American safe AMERICAN MODELS 30 & 31 
| WORLD-STANDARD TYPE-HIGH 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


5 Wheels $130 6 Wheels $1500 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


IN Is Wiki cccccensdecsusowcsceaae 224-226 Shepherd Avenue 
Chicago, Ill 123 West Madison Street 


In stock and for sale by dealers everywhere 








Specify AMERICAN when ordering 




















Saves 50% of the Roller Bill 


Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 
at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. Does 
not harden or crack the rollers. 
The National Cleaner and Type-Wash 


Ask your dealer, or write. 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 





There’s But One Composing-Stick 


for 


COMPOSITORS whoare particular 
about their work and 


PROPRIETORS who are careful 
about their hour costs. 


That Stick ts thee STAR/ 


Sold by all dealers or by 


The Eagle Engineering Company 


Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
































JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 








Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Specialist in the art 
of perfect printing plates, by our 


Lead Moulding 


Process 
A trial order will convince you. 
American Electrotype Co. 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
Tel. Franklin 2263-2264 



































ee i 
HIGHEST AWARD 


RECEIVED AT THE 

















SOLE AGENCY 


for German or Foreign 


MACHINE WORKS 


TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES, 
OFFSET PRESSES, COMPOSING-MACHINES, 
CASING-IN MACHINES 


Wanted by first-ciass firm with large capital, well introduced, 
and with subagencies in all big places of Germany. 


Please reply to “SMEIK, Leipzig 97” 
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Bakelite Micarta-D Gears anaPinions 


NEITHER SHRINK, SWELL NOR WARP 


Back of the silent operation and increased efficiency actually following the 
use of Bakelite-Micarta-D Gears and Pinions, there are numerous causes 
underlying their successful operation. They may be operated in oil, con- 
tinuously, without the slightest sign of swelling. Atmospheric changes have no 
effect whatever on these gears. Water absorptionis practically zero. A gear 
that will stand the test of operation, day and night, for over three years will 
stand most anything. The pinion shown herewith has done this—and shows 
no wear that can be detected with either the eye or by actual measurement. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in All Large American Cities 





LICENSED JOBBERS 
Braun Machine Works, Brooklyn, N.Y. Moore-Handley Hdw. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


A. & F. Brown Co., Elizabethport, N. J. Weeks-Hoffman Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cincinnati Gear Co., Cincinnati, O. R. D. Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Crofoot Gear Works, Boston, Mass. Pacific Tool & Gear Works, San Francisco, Cal. 


Earl Gear & Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rodney Davis, Philadelphia, Pa. 


William Ganschow Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Grant Gear Works, Boston, Mass. 
Horsburgh & Scott Co. , Cleveland, O. 
D. O. James Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 


W. A. Jones Fdy.& Machine Co. , Chicago, III. 


Philadelphia Gear Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Gear & Mach. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Simonds Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Turley Gear & Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Van Dorn & Dutton Co., Cleveland, O. 
Worburn Gear Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Beacon Gear Shop, Worcester, Mass. 
Albaugh-Dover Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Meisel Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Johnson Fdy. & Mach. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mich. Gear & Engineering Co., Detroit, Mich. Murrill & Keizer Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Newark Gear & Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


Westinghouse | 
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We are Manufacturers of 


Printing, Lithographic, Offset and 3-Colour 


LIN ISS 


We also make DRY COLOURS. The very best. Highly concentrated. 
Specialty: VIOLET for Carbon Paper. 


P. VAN SON & COMPANY 


DEVENTER, HOLLAND 


Strictly Netherland Concern 
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WITHOUT WORDS 


Ne® by exclamation point and argument is the Strength 
of your product made plain to the reader of your cata- 
log, booklet or folder. 

Strength crashes through eye and imagination when the very 
texture of the paper, its weight, form and feel express 
Strength— when the whole booklet is planned to express 
Strength in its 

— color — type — illustration, and 


STRATHMORE EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 


Adolph Treidler has designed a folder that shows how strongly Strength can be suggeste 
by a Strathmore Expressive Paper. Write for this—even if the character of the product 
YOU wish to advertise is Daintiness, Dignity, Luxury, Coolness, or Conservativeness 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, Mittineague, Mass. 


EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 
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Why It Will Pay You to Adopt 


NELSON Model No. 3 
PUNCHING-MACHINES 


Ability to adjust dies quickly and accu- 
rately, to punch rigidly, speedily and with 
economy of power. 


Saves Time and Expense 


These features of the NELSON MovEt No. 3 are worthy of your con- 
sideration in these days of high production costs. Speedy setting 
of dies alone will repay for the original cost of the equipment. 


Each die is held rigidly in place by clamp and is adjusted sepa- 
rately by the operator without leaving his position. Graduated 
rule in front of die bed makes it possible to arrive at a given center 
without calculation or effort. 

The Nelson No. 3 has several other features that 


excel any other punching-machine. Our booklet 
explains them all in detail. May we send it to you ? 


C.RAWA.NELSON 


846 State-Lake Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Flood is 
Comin 


Q) Mrs. Partington's mop couldn't 
keep it back. Noah couldn't stop 
it. It is the flood of orders from 
printers, who are buying and equip-~ 
ping as never before. 

Q| he wise printer will anticipate 
as much as possible, his future needs, 
and place his orders early. 





Call us into counsel and we'll go the 


limit in supplying your wants. : I D E A L M O T O R 


a oe Brothers & Spindler Illustrated folder giving prices, free on request to 
enamine Northwestern Electric Co. 


Superior Specialties for Printers 408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas Saint Louis KANSAS CITY, MO., 1924Grand Ave. | MONTREAL, QUE., 401 New Birks Bldg. 


Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul Seattle PITTSBURGH, PA., 719 Liberty Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth St. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 524 First Ave., South TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Bldg., 95 King St. 
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Among the Best is our 
teep KIDDER Abststaste ROTARY PRESS 


You cannot afford to be without it for your wrapping 
paper work, as it can print at a speed of 6000 impressions 
per hour to perfect register, in from one to three colors, and 
deliver 72 different lengths of sheets. Any kind of stock— 
manilla, craft, parchment, grease proof, onion skin or glas- 
sine. We have satisfied users of this type of Kidder Press 
all over the country and it will pay you to investigate it. 


(m] 
KIDDER PRESS CO., DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway 445 King St. West, TORONTO, CANADA 


























WM. H. PISKE & CO. | | "sect: | 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS |“<— 


Read This Letter! 


It will Suggest How You, Too, Can End 
Your Tabbing Troubles 


In line with this suggestion, bear in mind the fact that Supreme Brand 
Flexible Tabbing Composition will not crack. Climatic conditions will 
in no way affectits qualities. Repeated heatings will not cause it to 
become tough or stringy. It does not require an expert to apply. 
There are no obnoxious odors about it before or after applying. It 
contains noinflammable materials. It offers the absolute maximum 
glue value for tabbing. 

You can buy Supreme Brand Flexible Tabbing Composition in 5, 10 or 
25 pound lots in red, white or natural (amber) color, either from your 
jobber or direct from us, at 37c, 36c and 35c per pound respectively. 








Producers of Effective Advertising Literature 





Puone Monroe 145 150 N. DespLaines STREET 











Chicago, sept. 9,1919. 


The Layton Elastic Glue Co., 
703-709 W. Fulton St., 
Chicago,I11l. 


Gentlemen:- 
Fil! out the trial order form below and mail it today. On the margin 
show the name of your jobber if you wish it delivered through him. 


OUR GUARANTEE.—If after trying it out, you are not entirely 
satisfied with it, return the unused portion for due credit. 


You will, no doubt, be interested to 
know that after having experimented for a great 
many years with about every flexible glue on the 
market for tabbing we have decided that Supreme 








Brand Flexible Tabhing Composition will better 
answer the printers' requirements than anything 
we have ever used, 


One who uses Supreme Brand Flexible 
Tabbing Composition once will never go back to 
any other Rind. Therefore one who has used any 
other kind must never have used Suprame Brand 
Flexible Tabbing Composition, 


Yours respectfully, 
Wm. H. Piske & Co. 


Vb Phe 


President. 





Ask for special prices in larger quantities. 


The Layton Elastic Glue Co. 


703-709 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 


TRIAL ORDER BLANK 


The Layton Elastic Glue Company, 
703-709 W, Fulton Street, Chicago, IIL: 


Please ship for triala........lb. pail of Supreme Brand Flexible Tabbing 
Composition color, at cents per pound. 
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Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


Chicago NEW YORK Detroit 


OE Nc 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SIXTH & CHESTNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


xt 


G 














Ave l | | | Soy ae O betelayel—e-tete| 
a | ux Monotype Metal 
Reduces dross down to &@ minimum;-requires only 
two ounces Flux to 500 pounds of me otal. Your slugs 
will have a perfect face, leavi ing same non-porous. 
Used for remelting dross pile to regain tin and 

antimony. 


American Steel Chase Co., 


Anything less than perfection, asa coming. vo 
presses, is worse than nothing. Alwa: 
es ctimeter’’ and you will get perfection. 
Write us for Bullstie 41 and find out just 
how much m The Pri oductimeter’ r 
will do for you ‘than amere counter will. 


38 Park Row, New York 





DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















There Is No Business That | | wr. vp-to-DATE PRINTER: 


ae es 





Make wanting 
From Your Waste Paper 


It is now worth from $19 
to $50 per ton 


Baling presses for everything put up 
in bales—hand, steam or electric 
power — 40 styles— 4o years at it. 
Write for catalogue today. 
FAMOUS MFG. COMPANY 


East Chicago, Indiana 





will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 





TROUBLE! 
MONEY! 


A SORTS CASTER OPERATED ENTIRELY 
BY HAND—CASTING TYPE AND CUTS 
UP TO 6x9 PICAS. 

Write us about our free trial offer. 
Taylor Hand Adjustable Mold Co. 
34 Barclay Street, New York City 
Agents Wanted 

















will wonder how you [ 
ever got along without 
one, once you use it. 


- The 1 
e393 Ea 
Telzit’'s 
A Proportion yy 
Slide Rule for 








instantly de- 
termining in 
advance the 
exact dimen- 
sions of com- 
ing cuts, 
Here’s what R. L. Alger, General Manager Printing Dept., 
Geo. E. Cole & Co., Chicago, says of the ‘‘Telzit’’: ‘‘It’s 
invaluable. Don’t know how I ever got along without one.’’ 
TELZIT SLIDE RULE COMPANY (not Inc.) 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 


Patent 
applied 








We cater to the Printing 


Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 


for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


IN PILING 


CASES, BALES OR 
BARRELS USE A 


Revolvator 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
It saves labor, time and 
storage space. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. I-42. 


REVOLVATOR CoO. 
313 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sales Agent for 
N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 








THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.”’ 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Bookbinding 


And Its Auxiliary Branches 
By JOHN J. PLEGER 


Any printer can get information 
from this set of books that will 
save him trouble and money, 
especially if he has to rely upon 
others to do his binding. 


Send for booklet giving contents, 
sample pages and other details. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 











METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York 
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NEW MODEL COMPOSING ROOM SAW 
STEREOTYPE i 


ie Ke 


M. & E. TYP E METALS PRICE re “Better thanMany 


: . . —Equal to any”’ 
O” TYPE METALS are made of carefully — 


selected materials. They are skilfully refined » SAWS and TRIMS 
and alloyed to a formula for the purpose intended. $190. One Operation 


They will flow freely, retain their original propor- F. 0. B. St. Louis Table Elevated from 


tion of ingredients for a long time and cast with a Prey hing 


perfectly sharp face. RC in Three Seconds 





There is a metal for your need. Powerful Work 
Holder 


Linotype Vi ins Electrotype 
Stereotype f Typograph *) Gauge 


Monotype y Foundry Type ; e 
Autoplate \ eet Special Type Adjustable 


to Points 


MERCHANT & EVANS COMPANY 


2013-2035 Washington Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Wheeling St. Louis Chicago LACLEDE MFG. COMPANY 


Baltimore Cleveland Atlanta Kansas City 
119-121 N. Main St. St. Louis, Mo. 























[o} [o] 
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Best Brush for Halftone and ‘Type Forms 


AMERICAN PLATE BRUSH N® 2 


MADE OF FINE SPUN BRASS WIRE. FOR USE WITH BENZINE 





ADE ESPECIALLY for cleaning 

halftones, this brush can be 
used on the finest shaded or small 
size type without damage to the fine 
hair lines. It is a good all-around 
benzine brush for general use and 
Note the rim of bristle. Outside brass bristles do not bend will be found cheaper in the long 
and fray as in brushes without this protection. Size 2%x6%. TUN than the best quality of bristle 
Each $2.50 Half dozen $13.75 benzine brushes. 


IN STOCK AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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THE KAZOO 


Variable Speed 


MOTOR 


for Job Presses 
Single phase alternating 
current only. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 





“Made for You in Kalamazoo” 


R. P. WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Increased Production 


Anderson 
High-Speed Folders 


It is not unusual to fold 40,000 circulars or 
catalog sections continually, day after day. 
For further particulars address 
C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 

710 S. Clark St., Chicago 














Excess Weight Eliminated! 


THE NEW WING 
ALUMINUM MAILER 


does not tire the operator, 
who may apply the energy 
saved to constant and 
faster operation. 
RESULT: More work is 
accomplished — expense of 
mailing greatly reduced. 
Any publisher will make 
money by discarding his old, 
overweight, troublesome 
machines and installing the 
NEW WING. 
Complete particulars, price, 
etc., on request to 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons 
Greenfield, Mass. 




















THE TYPOGRAPHY 
ef ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books on the subject, and I 
shall include it in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. It is well written and artistically Zotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland Printer on the work.” 


PROFESSOR WALTER DILL SCOTT. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicazo 























PAPER & TYPE 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For the Buyer of Paper and Printing 


WITH PRINTING INSERTS 


Volume III Number 1 





fhe publication is a practical exposition 
of the possibilities in pictorial and other 
effects of the printing art. It is a monthly 
response to the buyer of printing who says 
“Show me.” By the intelligent co-operation 
of the best sources of this work in the 
American fields of paper and ink and art and 
engraving, we are able to present regularly 
in wide variety the handling of printing sub- 
jects by insert and tip-on, accompanied by 
comment and suggestion. If you don’t see 
what you want, ask for it, and watch our 
pages from month to month. The circle 
of the year will yield to the reader sight of 
“everything that can be done by printing.”’ 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


The National Paper Trades Exchange 
33 West 42nd St., New York City INC. 


“*Paper and Ink’’ (for the buyer of Lithography), published the 
first of each month, $3.00 per year. 
**Paper and Type’’ (for the buyer of Printing), published the 
fifteenth of each month, $3.60 per year. 


Both editions to one address, $5.00. 











COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


_ author’s complete under- 
standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 


The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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MICKIE SAYS: 


BOR~LEEEVE ME! \E TH 
PRINTERS'D QUIT HOLLERIN' ‘BOUT. 
WHAT A PUNK BIZNESS THEY'RE ind 
YW START USIN' TH! FRANKLIN 
PRINTING PRICE LIST INSTEAD , 
THEMD BE NORE OF ENN RIDIN 
‘ROUND WW AUTOS 'N LESS GOIN 
OVER 7H HILL T TH 
Poornouse \,' 


AWS: 


4 1 
WERES MICKIES LATEST, Farend PORTE \ 
B& LIT{LE LATE, BUT DAWGONN IT ' TH' BOYS 
VEST BOUGHT TH' Boss A NEW CAR AN' 
WEVE BorH BEEN 40O BUSY BURNIN’ UP TH 
ROADS T' MONKEN ‘ROUND GITTIN' ANY 
PITCHERS TOOAK * 


Every country publisher knows all about Mickie, 
and also that he usually knows what he is talking 
about. Printers in cities and those not running 
country newspapers may not know him so well, 
but every printer can bank on what Mickie, the 
country printing office “devil” says. Of course, 
Mickie’s boss uses the Franklin Printing Price List. 


Write today for more information about this Price List that 
is creating so great a sensation from Maine to California. 


THE FRANKLIN CLUB 


R. T. PORTE, Secretary 


221 Atlas Block Salt Lake City, Utah 


Master-Unit 
Control 


An improved method of speed control for 
cylinder presses operated with Kimble 
Alternating Current Motors. 


Saves power. * 

Makes possible higher and lower effec- 
tive speeds. 

Absolute control means absolute safety, 
because when control-lever is in “‘stop” 
position, it can be lifted out of the 
Master Unit, the same as a motorman 
on a trolley-car does when leaving his 
platform. 


Positive starting, stopping and reversing. 
Can be used with Kimble Printing- 
Press Motor on alternating light cir- 


cuits, because the motor is so wound that 
lamps in same circuit are not affected. 


*Each time press speed is reduced, the dial speed regulator 
eliminates, for the time being, a portion of its winding. This 
automatically reduces the power consumed. 


For Sale by all Typefounders and Dealers 
in Printers’ Supplies. 


Send for descriptive bulletin and prices. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. 
635 North Western Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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PLATEN-PRESS MACHINISTS 


OUR SPECIALTY—The repairing and rebuilding of 
Colt’s Armory, Laureate and Universal Presses. 


Acetylene Welding a specialty. 


Telephone | GUS RAMSAIER CO., Inc. 


263 William St. 
New York City 








Corporations Organized 
in New York, including every expense, also complete 
corporation outfit, $64.50 


Specialists; Accounts collected everywhere. References furnished. 
EICHNER, 1545 Broadway, New York, Suite 201, Bryant 7745 





HUBER’S PRINTING-INKS 


Highest Quality at Least Cost 
T 65-67 W. HOUSTON STREET 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Cincinnati 
Baltimore Omaha_ San Francisco’ Los Angeles 
Q | embossing at less cost than using a second 
color — no metal, no powder, no acids — by 


THE ELLIS ‘‘NEW METHOD”’ EMBOS$$ING. 








can make your own commercial Embossing 
Dies, emboss on your light press, and do 


Write: 703 Steinway Hall, Chicago, IIl.; 





EMBOSSINE 


The Boss Quick-Drying Compound for Counter-Dies 
Complete instructions with each can. 
Costs 75c, plus 12c for postage. 


THE ALJO MFG. CO., Manufacturers and Sole Agents 
284-286 Pearl Street, New York City 











KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


Sample Roll sent on request 


WHILE-U-WAIT | 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits i 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 


THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
a eee eee ee ee 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


New York Office: 21-23 Rose Street. Works: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


939-942 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF (SS)ELF VULCAN MONARCH’ KALISTA 


tt 


Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 


Edition Bookbinders 
412-420 Orieans Street, Chicago 
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EXPERT MAKERS 


AMERICAN 
WOOD TYPE CO. 


302 McDougal Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 








WRITE FOR SAMPLE SHEETS 





Phone Main 4928 
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LINOTYPES and 


INTERTYPES Wanted 


We will pay cash for used machines in first-class condition. 
Box No.O 877, 


Give Serial Number and specify equipment. 











EMBOSSING IS EASY 
If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6x9 inches $1. 00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 





Corporation Books 
Carried in Stock and Made to Order. Also for Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges, Etc. 

ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 


MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS, 
206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








The ‘“‘New Era’”’ Multi-Process Press 


Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press on the Market 


Can be assembled to print in any number of colors on one or both sides of stock. 
Uses type or flat plates. Automatic Roll Feed. Great variety of operations. Once 
through the press completes job. Ask us today for literature and samples. 


Built by THE REGINA COMPANY 
17 Marbridge Bldg., 47 West 34th Street, New York City 











Barrett EAsELs 


Larger — ——— Cheaper 


‘*Made to 
for Quick 
Shipment 


Manufactured and Sold Direct by 


THE BARRETT 
BINDERY CO. 


729 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 
OSELEAF and 
eer CRY MANUFACTURERS Write for Prices 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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All grades of PAPER, PRINTING MACHINERY and everything required in the PRINTING OFFICE. 
Correspondence solicited with manufacturers of Printing Machinery respecting Foreign Representation. 
PARSWHIT PERFECT PAPERS UNIVERSALLY USED. 


Havana, Cuba Buenos Aires Santiago, Chile Sydney Melbourne Bombay Cape Town 
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Printshop Necessities 


f Ad j The World’s Best for Accuracy and Efficiency 
O vertisements HANSEN’S COMPLETE MITERING MACHINE 


What Typographical Principles Sets by a pin for any 


Many Advertisements desired angle. Elim- 
Violate inates guesswork. 
The angles are 


accurate, thus 
By Samuel A. Bartels - — 
are assured. 
Price $33.00 


The Composition 











PATENTED 


Printing Apprentices HANSEN’S SPECIAL LEAD AND RULE CUTTER 


The Cutter with the Adjustable Shear Cuts brass to 


How They Can be Attracted Saves Time and Material B Point ond 
Price $22.00 


lead slugs up 
and Held PATENTED A, vn 12-Poin 
‘ = : without ben 
By Francis R. Vollrath : SEM from base to 
lj face. 
f These two 
machines are 


— printshop ne- 
In the cessities. 
Write us for 


October Printinc ART full details. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


cents per copy ($3.00 per year) 
nina. The H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 


The Printing Art, Cambridge, Mass. Established 1872 
190-192 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 535 Pearl St., New York 


























SET IN MEMBERS OF THE CRAFTSMAN FAMILY 6-PT. BRASS RULE NO. 366 | 


: 

















‘ALLDEALERS There is More Satisfaction 


SELL THEM “ 


WETTER 


Dependable 


The Good Numbering Machine 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
255 CLASSON AVENUE BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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“INTERNATIONAL 


Electric Glue Heaters 


Fireless Cooker construction holds glue at correct working q 
temperatures without guesswork. Operates on less current 
than any other electric glue heater. 


Clean—Safe—Economical 


International Heaters are portable — fit any lamp socket. Three heats— high, medium and low. Rapid 
melting, uniform temperature control. No skin, scum or dirt. No burnt glue. 

Built in sizes for all classes of shops—from one pint to fifty gallons. Heavy spun copper construc- 
tion. No seams or soldered joints. Dry heat. No 
water bath. RIN? 
Follow the example of prominent concerns every- [INTERNATION ‘ BIC (mM PANY 


where — specify “International”? on your next SSRIS GEMETNEie 
order. Write for booklet-—“Efficient ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES 


Glue Handling.” INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


‘*International Electric Heaters Are the Best’’ 


























The Mechanism of the Linotype 


By John S. Thompson 


Any one desiring a thorough understanding of the linotype and similar 
machines can not afford to be without this book, as it is recognized as 
the standard reference work on the subject and has no equal. 


The present edition embodies all important improvements made in 
the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be 
in the possession of every operator and machinist. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A COPY TODAY 
IT IS INSURANCE AGAINST COSTLY DELAYS 


CONTENTS 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevator; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes, 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 
Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


Bound in flexible leather. Price $2.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 














Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Red Cross Roll-Call, 


Shape Harmony 


Cheerful Printer-Man, The (poem)....... 
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Job-Printing, The Costs of — Extra Grade 
Commercial Work 


Labor's Progress in Education............ 
Letter-Head Contest — Special Announce- 
ment 


MACHINE COMPOSITION : 

Back Knife, Adjusting the............. 
“Correct Keyboard Fingering ”’ 
Face of Slug Damaged................. 
Fourteen Points for the Observance of 

Operators 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING — Continued: 
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Send for a Copy 


| ' =—It’s Free 











Practical 
| Whether you are an 


BOOKS | enplover or em: 


ployee, foreman or 
about 


apprentice, or simply 


PRINTING interested in print- 


and the 


ALLIED ' 
TRADES standpoint, you will 


find at least one book 
listed in this cata- 
logue that will be 
worth many times 


ing from the “user’s”’ 


its price, in the prac- 


INLAND PRINTER CO. | tical suggestions it 


632 Sherman Street | offers for making 
CHICAGO | 











your work easier 














and more profitable. 





Get acquainted with our Book Department 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Great Economic and Time-Saving 
Advantages A fforded by this Meisel Press 


make it necessary as well as 
desirable where large quanti- 
ties of printed forms must be 
produced in short time and at 
low cost. 


Ordinary types of presses simply can not 
compete with it. 


SALES BOOKS, MOVING PICTURE 
ROLL TICKETS, RAILROAD 
TRANSFERS, ETC. 


in one, two and three colors, numbered and 
perforated, are a few of the things that can be accomplished on the particular machine pictured above. 


Write to us about your requirements and we will be glad to suggest a way to meet them. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY ossrox?wtassacuuserrs 
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A large number of progressive business 
houses and up-to-date printers know by 
experience that 
ESLEECK’S ONION SKIN 
and MANIFOLD PAPERS 


are just right for important business uses. 


Fidelity Omion Skim 


Basis 17x 22—9. White only 
AND 


EMCO Onion Skim 


Basis 17 x 22—10. White and colors 
Are Watermarked. 








Catch Bad Letters in the 
First Proof 


TUITE 


It’s TOO LATE when plates are made and 
TOO EXPENSIVE when form is on the press. 


The only safeguard against such losses is a reliable proof- 
press, the proofs from which are so clear and sharp as to 
show plainly every defective character. 


The BROWER No. 2 


BALL-BEARING PROOF-PRESS 


is such a machine. Strong and substantially built, it will last a life- 
time, and, owing to the ball-bearing feature, it is most easily operated. 


If you contemplate purchasing a proof-press you owe it to yourself to 
investigate the Brower. 
Descriptive literature on request lo 


A.T.H. BROWER COMPANY 


233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, III. 


III 





If you are not intimately acquainted with these papers, 
ask our Dept. B for samples. 


ESLEECK. MFG. CO. 


Turners Falls, Mass. 


Gs 2 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards , and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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Advance Machinery Co 

Aljo Mfg. Co 

American Electrotype Co 

American Numbering Machine Co 

American Steel Chase Co 

American Type Founders Co..........28, 119 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Barrett Bindery Co 

Barton Mfg. Co 

Berger & Wirth 

Berry Machine Co 

Bingham Bros. 
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Burrage, 
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Cabot, Godfrey L 

Campbell Printing Press Repair Parts Co.. 
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Chandler & Price Co 


Collins, A. 
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Crane, Z. 
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Dowd Knife Works 
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Ellis New Method Embossing 
Embossograph Process Co 
Engdahl Bindery 

Esleeck Mfg. Co 

Famous Mfg. Co 
Fastpress Co. 

Fort-ified Mfg. Co 
Franklin Club of Salt Lake 


Gatchel & Manning 
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Gilbert Slip-Sheeting Machine Co 

Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 

Goes Lithographing Co 

Golding Mfg. Co 

Goss Printing Press Co 

Great Western Smelting & Refining Co.... 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 7 
errr rer errs 96-97 
Hansen, H. C., Type Foundry............ 123 
Hart, Wm. C., Co 

Hellmuth, Charles, 


Ideal Coated Paper Co 
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International Electric Co 
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Kidder Press Co 

Kimball, Dorr 

Kimble Electric Co 

King, Albert B., & Co 

Kramer Woodworking Co., 


LaMonte, Geo., 


| Lanston Monotype Machine Co 


Latham Machinery Co 
Layton Elastic Glue Co. 
Lee Hardware Co 
Linograph Co. 


McCain Bros. 

McGrath Co., 

Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co 
Megill, Edw. 
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Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 
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Parsons Paper Co 
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Printing Art 
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IMPORTANT POINTS TO CONSIDER 


YOU WANT perfect slugs, perfect printing surface, perfect alignment 
of characters. 
YOU WANT the least possible mechanical troubles. 


YOU WANT the least possible repair bills. 
YOU WANT a slug-casting machine that produces slugs with low quad 
lines so that you need not worry about smutting while you print. 


YOU WANT the machine that will do these things and many more with 
the least possible loss of time and the greatest possible efficiency. 


YOU WANT A LINOGRAPH 


Write today for more particulars 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 
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10F ingers vs. 2 Fingers 
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The original Linotype was a success because it introduced 
10-Finger Efficiency to displace 2-Finger hand composi- 
tion. For the same reason, the Model 20 Display Linotype 
is a success today. Display composition direct from the 
Linotype keyboard sets new standards for speed, econ- 
omy—and quality—which you will find profitable. 








Investigate the LinotyPe 10-Fincer Errictency for display 
Write for Model 20 literature 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
New York, U.S. A. 


San Francisco Cuicaco New ORLEANS 
Canadian Linotype Ltd., 68 Temperance St., Toronto 
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This advertisement, including border ornaments, is composed entirely of LinotyPE material 
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